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INTRODUCTION 


Slave, poor as Irus, halting as I trod, 
I, Eqictetus, was the friend of God.+ 


Ericretus was a slave woman’s son, and for many 
years a slave himself? The tone and temper of 
his whole life were determined thereby. An all- 
engulfing passion for independence and freedom so 


1 AotAos °Enlurnros yevduny nal cdw avawnpos kal wevtny 
*Ipos Kal pidros afavarots, An anonymous epigram (John 
Chrys., Patrol. (ir. UX. 111; Macrob. Sat LI. 11, 45; Anth. 
Pol. VII. 676), as translated by H. Macnaghten. The ascrip- 
tion to Leonidas is merely a palacographieal blunder in part 
of the M&. tradition, that to Kpictetus himself (by Macrobius) 
a patont absurdity. 

2 This is the explicit testimony of an undated but fairly 
carly inseription from Pisidia (J. RK. oS. Sterrett: Papers 
of the dimer. School of Class, Stud. ab Athens, 84-5, 3, 815 £. ; 
G. Kaibel: 7/ermes, 1888, 28, 542 (1), and of Palladius 
(Ps. -Callisthenes, ITT. 10, ed. C. Miler), and is distinetly 
implied by a phrase in a letter professedly addressed to him 
by one of the Philostrati (Hp, 69: @cAarOdver@ar tls ef 1a 
rlvwy yeyovas). | soc, therefore, no reason to doubt the 
statement, ax does Schoukl (2nd ed., p. xvi). The phrase 
SotAos...yerduny in the epigram cited above cannot be used 
is cortain evidence, because ylyvecdar, as Schenk] observes, 
too frequently equals eva in the poets, but, in view of the 
other testimony, ib is probable that servile origin was what 
the author of ib had ino mind.--There is little reason to 
think, with Martha (es Jora/istes, obc,, 159), that Kpictevus 
was not his real name, and that the employment of it is 
indicative of a modesty so real that it sought even a kind of 
anonyinity, since the designation ix by no means restricted 
to slaves, while his modesty, because coupled with Stoic 
slraightforwardness, is far removed from the shrinking 
humility that secks self offacoment. . 
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preoccupied him in his youth, that throughout his life 
he was obsessed with the fear of restraint, and 
tended to regard mere liberty, even in its negative 
aspect alone, as almost the highest conceivable 
good. It is perhaps no less noteworthy that he 
came from Hierapolis in Phrygia. { From of old the 
Phrygians had conceived of their deities with a 
singular intensity and entered into their worship 
with a passion that was often fanaticism, and 
sometimes downright frenzy. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that the one Greek philosopher who, 
despite the monistic and necessitarian postulates of 
his philosophy, conceived of his God in as vivid 
a fashion as the writers of the New Testament, and 
almost as intimately as the founder of Christianity 
himself, should have inherited the passion for a per- 
sonal god from the folk and land of his nativity.'7} 
Beside these two illuminating facts, the other 
details of his life history are of relatively little im- 
portance. He was owned for a time by Epaphro- 
ditus, the freedman and administrative secretary of 
Nero, and it was while yet in his service that he 
began to take lessons from Musonius Rufus, the 
greatest Stoic teacher of the age, whose influence 
was the dominant one in his career? Efe was of 


1 Tt is noteworthy, as Lagrange, p. 201, observes, that 
Montanus, who soon after tie time of Mpictebus ‘threatened 
Christianity with the invasion of undisciplined spiritual 
graces,” was also a Phryyian. 

2 So many passages in Mpietetas can be paralleled closely 
from the remaining fragments of Rufus (as Hpictotus wl ways 
calls him) that there can be no doubt but the system of 
thought in the pupil is little more than an eeho, with 
changes of emphasis due to the personal equation, of that of 
the master. 
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feeble health, and lame, the latter probably because 
of the brutality of a master in his early years ;1 


1 This is generally doubted nowadays, especially since 
Bentley's emphatic pronouncement (cf. Trans, Aim. Philol. 
Assoc., 1921, 58, 42) in favour of the account in Suidas, 
to the effect that his lameness was the result of rheumatism. 
Ceteris paribus one would, of course, accept as probable the 
less sensational story. But it requires unusual powers of 
credulity to believe Suidas against any authority whomso- 
ever, and in this case the other authorities are several, 
early, and excellent. In the first place Celsus (in Origen, 
contra Celswm, VIL, 53), who was probably a younger 
contemporary of Mpictotus and had every occasion to be 
well informed ; further, Origen ((¢.), who clearly accepted 
and bcleved the story, since his very answer to the 
argument admits the authenticity of the account, while 
the easiest or most convincing retort would have been to 
deny it; then Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother 
Cacsarius (in a number of places, see the testinonta in 
Schenk, pp. vili~ix ; of course the absurdities in Pseudo- 
Nonnus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, Elias of Crete, e¢ id gents 
onne, have no bearing vither way). Now the fact that such 
men as Origen and Gregory accepted and propagated the 
account (even though Epictetus, and in this particular 
instance especially, had been exploited as a pagan saint, the 
equal or the superior of even Jesus himself) is sufficient to 
dhow that the best-informed Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries knew of no other record. To my feeling 
it is distinetly probable that the denial of the incident 
may have emanated from some over-zealous Christian, in 
a poriod of Jess sernpulous apologeties, who thought to take 
down the Pagans a noteh or two, The very brief statement 
in Simplicius, ‘that he was lame from an early period of 
lis Life” (Cowman, on the Hnehetridion, 102) eins. ), establishes 
nothing and would agree perfectly with either story, The 
connection in whieh the words oecur would make any 
explanatory digression unnatural, and, whereas similar 
conciseness in Plutarch might perhaps argue ignorance of 
further details, such an inference would be false for 
Simplicius, the dullness of whose commentary is 80 por- 
tontous that it cannot be explained as merely the unavoidable 
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long unmarried, until in his old age he took a wife 
to help him bring up a little child whose parents, 
friends of his, were about to expose it ;4+ so simple 
in his style of living, that in Rome he never locked 
the doors of a habitation, whose only furniture was 
said to be a pallet and a rush mat, and in Nicopolis 
(in Epirus, opposite Actium) contented himself with 
an earthenware lamp after the theft of his iron one. 

Of the external aspects of his career it should 
be noted that he had a recognized position as a 
philosopher when Domitian banished all such 
persons from Rome (presumably in a.p, 89 or 92); 
that he settled in Nicopolis, where he conducted 
what seems to have been a fairly large and well- 
regarded school; that he travelled a little, probably 
to Olympia, and certainly once to Athens. In 

1 He had been stung, no doubt, by the bitter and in 
his case unfair gibe of Demonax, who, on hearing Epictetus’ 
exhortation to marry, had sarcastically asked the hand of 
one of his daughters (Lucian, Demon. 55). 

2 Philostratus, Hpist.69 ; Lucian, Demon. 55 would not be 
inconsistent with the idea of such a visit, but does not 
necessarily presuppose it. 





concomitant of vast scholarship and erudition, but must 
have required a deliberate effort directed to the suppression 
of the elements of human interest. pictetus’ own allusions 
to his lameness are non-committal, but of course he would 
have been the last person to boast about such things. And 
yet, even then, the references to the power of one’s master, 
or tyrant, to do injury by means of chains, sword, rack, 
scourging, prison, exile, crucifixion, and the like (although 
the general theme is a kind of Stoic commonplace), are so 
very numerous as compared with the physical afflictions 
which come in the course of nature, that it is altogether 
reasonable to think of his imagination having been profoundly 
affected during his impressionable years by a personal 
experience of this very sort. 
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this connection it should also be observed that his 
general literary education was not extensive— 
Homer, of course, a little Plato and Xenophon, 
principally for their testimony about Socrates, a few 
stock references to tragedy, and the professiona]’s 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the later schools, 
and this is practically all. It can scarcely be 
doubted, as Schenkl observes (p. xci), that this 
literary apparatus comes almost entirely from the 
extensive collections of Chrysippus. And the same 
may be said of his aesthetic culture. He seems to 
have seen and been impressed by the gold-and- 
ivory statues of Zeus and Athena, at Olympia and 
Athens respectively, but he set no very high valué 
upon the work of artists, for he allowed himself 
once the almost blasphemous characterization of the 
Acropolis and its incomparable marbles as “ pretty 
bits of stone and a pretty rock.” Epictetus was 
merely moralist and teacher, but yet of such tran- 
scendent attainments as such that it seems almost 
impertinent to expect anything more of him. 

The dates of his birth and of his death cannot 
be determined with any accuracy. The burning 
of the Capitol in a.p. 69 was yet a vivid memory 
while he was still a pupil of Musonius;7 he enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Hadrian, but not of 
Marcus Aurelius, for all the latter’s admiration of 
him; and he speaks freely of himself as an old 
man, and is characterized as such by Lucian (Adv. 


1 The Capitol was burned in 69 and again in A.p. 80, but 
the reference to the event (I. 7, 32) as a crime suggests that 
the earlier date should be understood, since the burning 
then was due to revolution, while that in s.D. 80 was 
accidental. 
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Indoctum, 13) ; accordingly his life must have covered 
roughly the period ca. a.v. 50-120, with which 
limits the rare and rather vague references to 
contemporary events agree. He was, accordingly, 
an almost exact contemporary of Plutarch and 
Tacitus. 

Like Socrates and others whom he admired, he 
wrote nothing for publication,! and but little 
memory would have survived of him had not a 
faithful pupil, successful as historian and adminis- 
trator, Flavius Arrian, recorded many a discourse 
and informal conversation. These are saved to us 
in four books of AuarpiBaé, or Discourses,? out of 
the original eight, and in a very brief compendium, 
the "Byxetpidiov,? a Manual or Handbook, in which, 


1 Although he must have written much for his own 
purposes in elaborating his argumentation by dialectic, 
since he lauds Socrates for such a practice and speaks of 
it as usual for a ‘‘philosopher.” Besides, in his own discourses 
he is always looking for-an interlocutor, whom he often 
finds in the person of pupil and visitor, but, failing these, 
he carries on both sides of the debate himself. Cf. Colardeau, 

. 294 f. 

P 2 Some, especially Schenkl, have believed in the existence 
of other collections, and it was long thought that Arrian 
had composed a special biography. But the evidence for 
the other works seems to be based entirely upon those 
variations in title and form of reference which ancient 
methods of citation freely allowed, and it is improbable 
that there ever existed any but the works just mentioned. 
See the special study by R. Asmus, whose conclusions have 
been accepted by Zeller, 767, n., and many others. 

3 This has occasionally been translated by Pugio, or 
Dagger, in early modern editions, possibly with a half- 
conscious memory of Hebrews iv. 12: For the word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing ever to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is @ discerner of the thoughts 
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tor the sake of a general public which could not 
take time to read the larger ones, the elements 
of his doctrine were somewhat mechanically put 
together out of verbatim, or practically verbatim, 
extracts from the Discourses. That Arrian’s report 
is a stenographic! record of the zpstsstma verba of 
the master there can be no doubt. His own 
compositions are in Attic, while these works are 
in the Koine, and there are such marked differences 
in style, especially in the use of several of the 
prepositions, as Miicke has pointed out, that one 
is clearly dealing with another personality. Add 
to that the utter difference in spirit and tempo, 
and Arrian’s inability when writing propria persona 
to characterize sharply a personality, while the 
conversations of Epictetus are nothing if not vivid. 
We have, accordingly, in Arrian’s Discourses a 
work which, if my knowledge does not fail me, 
is really unique in literature, the actual words of 
an extraordinarily gifted teacher upon scores, not 
to say hundreds, of occasions in his own class-room, 
conversing with visitors, reproving, exhorting, 
encouraging his pupils, enlivening the dullness of 
the formal instruction, and, {in his own parable, 
shooting it through with the red stripe of a 
conscious moral purpose in preparation for the 


1 Hartmann, p, 252 ff, has settled this point. 





and intents of the heart. But despite the not inappropriate 
character of such a designation, and the fact that Simplicius 
himself (preface to his commentary) misunderstood the 
application, there can be no doubt but the word BiBaloy 
is to be supplied and that the correct meaning is Handbook 
or Compendium ; cf. Colardeau’s discussion, p. 25. 
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problem of right living.) The regular class exer- 
cises were clearly reading and interpretation of 
characteristic portions of Stoic philosophical works, 
somewhat as in an oral examination; problems in 
formal logic, these apparently conducted by assistants, 
or advanced pupils; and the preparation of themes 
or essays on a large scale which required much 
writing and allowed an ambitious pupil to imitate 
the style of celebrated authors. The Master super- 
vised the formal instruction in logic, even though 
it might be conducted by others, but there is no 
indication that he delivered systematic lectures, 
although he clearly made special preparation to 
criticize the interpretations of his pupils (I. 10, 8). 
From the nature of the comments, which presuppose 
a fair elementary training in literature, we can feel 
sure that only young men and not boys were ad- 
mitted to the school, and there are some remarks 
which sound very much like introductions to the 
general subject of study, while others are pretty 
clearly addressed to those who were about to leave 
—constituting, in fact, an early and somewhat 
rudimentary variety of Commencement Address.? 
Some of the pupils were preparing to teach, but the 
majority, no doubt, like Arrian, were of high social 
position and contemplated entering the public service. 

For a proper understanding of the Discourses it 
is important to bear in mind their true character, 


1 Colardeau, pp. 71-113, has an admirable discussion of 
the method and technique of instruction employed. In 
view of the singularly valuable nature of the material it 
seems strange that more attention has not been paid to 
Epictetus in the history of ancient education. 

¢ See Halbauer, p. 45 ff, for a good discussion of these 
points and a critique of the views of Bruns, Colardeau, and 
Hartmann, 
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which Halbauer in a valuable study has most clearly 
stated thus (p. 56): “The Diatribae are not the 
curriculum proper, nor even a part of that curricu- 
lum. On the contrary, this consisted of readings 
from the Stoic writings, while the Diatribae 
accompany the formal instruction, dwell on this 
point or on that, which Epictetus regarded as of 
special importance, above all give him an oppor- 
tunity for familiar discourse with his pupils, and 
for discussing with them in a friendly spirit their 
personal affairs.”’ They are not, therefore, a formal 
presentation of Stoic philosophy, so that it is unfair 
to criticize their lack of system and their relative 
neglect of logic and physics, upon which the other 
Stoics laid such stress, for they were not designed 
as formal lectures, and the class exercises had dwelt 
satis superque, as Epictetus must have felt, upon 
the physics and logic, which were after all only 
the foundation of conduct, the subject in which 
he was primarily interested. They are class-room 
comment, in the frank and open spirit which was 
characteristic of the man, containing not a little of 
what we should now be inclined to restrict to a 
private conference, often closely connected, no 
doubt, with the readings and themes, but quite as 
often, apparently, little more than obiter dicta.+ 


1 Cf. Bonhiffer, 1890, 22. The arrangement of topics by 
Arrian is a point which seems not to have been discussed 
as fully as it deserves. Hartmann’s view, that the order 
is that of exact chronological sequence, seems to be an 
exaggeration of what may be in the main correct, but I 
think I can trace evicences of a somewhat formal nature in 
some of the groupings, and it seems not unlikely that a few 
of the chapters contain remarks delivered on several oc- 
casions. However, thisis a point which requires an elaborate 
investigation and cannot be discussed here. 
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They constitute a remarkable self-revelation of a 
character of extraordinary strength, elevation, and 
sweetness, and despite their frequent repetitions 
and occasional obscurity must ever rank high in the 
literature of personal portrayal, even were one 
inclined to disregard their moral elevation. For 
Epictetus was without doubt, as the great wit and 
eynic Lucian calls him, “a marvellous old man.” 

It may not be amiss to dwell a few moments 
upon the outstanding features of his personality, 
before saying a few words upon his doctrines, for 
his doctrines, or at all events the varying emphasis 
laid on his doctrines, were to a marked degree 
influenced by the kind of man that he was. 

And first of all I should observe that he had 
the point of view of a man who had suffered from 
slavery and abhorred it, but had not been altogether 
able to escape its influence. He was predisposed 
to suffer, to renounce, to yield, and to accept 
whatever burden might be laid upon him.! He 
was not a revolutionist, or a cultured gentleman, or 
a statesman, as were other Stoics before and after. 
Many of the good things of life which others 
enjoyed as a matter of course he had grown accus- 
tomed never to demand for himself; and the social 
obligations for the maintenance and advancement 
of order and civilization, towards which men of 
higher station were sensitive, clearly did not weigh 
heavily upon his conscience. His whole teaching 
was to make men free and happy by a severe 
restriction of effort to the realm of the moral 


1 Compare the excellent remarks of E. V. Arnold upon 
this point, Encyclop., etc., 324. 
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nature. The celebrated life-formula, dvéyouv xat 
dwéyov, Which one feels inclined to retranslate as 
«Endure and Renounce,” in order to give it once 
more the definite meaning of which the cliché, 
‘*Bear and Forbear,’ has almost robbed it, is, to 
speak frankly, with all its wisdom, and humility, 
and purificatory power, not a sufficient programme 
for a highly organized society making towards an 
envisaged goal of general improvement. 

And again, in youth he must have been almost 
consumed by a passion for freedom. 1 know no 
man upon whose lips the idea more frequently 
occurs. The words “free” (adjective and verb) and 
“freedom” appear some 130 times in Epictetus, 
that is, with a relative frequency about six times 
that of their occurrence in the New Testament 
and twice that of their occurrence in Marcus 
Aurelius, to take contemporary works of somewhat 
the same general content. And with the attain- 
ment of his personal freedom there must have 
come such an upwelling of gratitude to God as 
that which finds expression in the beautiful hymn 
of praise concluding the sixteenth chapter of the 
first book, so that, while most Stoics assumed or 
at least recognized the possibility of a kind of 
immortality, he could wholly dispense with that 
desire for the survival of personality after death 
which even Marcus Aurelius felt to be almost 
necessary for his own austere ideal of happiness.? 

1 See Zeller’s admirable discussion of this topic, p. 776. 

2 “Sich aber als Menschheit (und nicht nur als In- 
dividuum) ebenso vergeudet zu fiihlen, wie wir die einzelne 
Bliithe von der Natur vergeudet sehen, ist ein Gefiihl tiber 
alle Gefiihle.—Wer ist aber desselben fihig?” F. Nietzsche: 


Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, I. 51. 
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Almost as characteristic was his intensity. He 
speaks much of tranquillity, as might be expected 
of a Stoic, but he was not one of those for whom 
that virtue is to be achieved only by Henry James’s 
formula of successive accumulations of “endless” 
amounts of history, and tradition, and taste. His 
was a tranquillity, if there really be such a thing, 
of moral fervour, and of religious devotion. His 
vehemence gave him an extraordinarily firm and 
clean-cut character, and made him a singularly 
impressive teacher, as Arrian in the introductory 
epistle attests. For he was enormously interested 
in his teaching, knowing well that in this gift 
lay his single talent; made great efforts to present 
his material in the simplest terms and in well- 
arranged sequence ; and sharply reproved those who 
blamed the stupidity of their pupils for what was 
due to their own incompetence in instruction. It 
also gave a notable vigour to his vocabulary and 
utterance, his rappyoia, or freedom of speech, suo 
quamque rem nomine appellare, as Cicero (dd. Fam. 
IX. 22, 1) characterizes that Stoic virtue, which 
few exemplified more effectively than Epictetus; 
but it also, it must be confessed, made him some- 
what intolerant of the opinions of others, were they 
philosophic or religious, in a fashion which for 
better or for worse was rapidly gaining ground in 
his day. 

But he was at the same time extremely modest. 
He never calls himself a‘ philosopher,” he speaks 
frankly of his own failings, blames himself quite 
as much as his pupils for the failure of his instruc- 
tion ofttimes to produce its perfect work, and quotes 


4 See Bonhdffer’s remarks upon this point (1911, 346). 
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freely the disrespectful remarks of others about him. 
He is severe in the condemnation of the unrepentant 
sinner, but charitable towards the naive wrong- 
doer, going so far, in fact, in this direction as to 
advocate principles which would lead to the abolition 
of all capital punishment. He is much more an 
angel of mercy than a messenger of vengeance.? 
And this aspect of his character comes out most 
clearly perhaps in his attitude towards children, for 
with them a man can be more nearly himself than 
with his sophisticated associates. No ancient author 
speaks as frequently of them, or as sympathetically. 
They are one of his favourite parables,? and though 
he is well aware that a child is only an incomplete 
man, he likes their straightforwardness in play, 
he claps his hands to them and returns their 
“ Merry Saturnalia!” greeting, yearns to get down 
on hands and knees and talk baby talk with them. 
There is, of course, a sense in which Pascal’s 
stricture of Stoic pride applies to Epictetus, for 
the Stoic virtues were somewhat self-consciously 
erected upon the basis of self-respect and self- 
reliance; but a more humble and charitable Stoic 
it would have been impossible to find, and what 
pride there is belongs to the system and not to 
the man.4 Towards God he is always devout, 


1 T, 18, especially sections 5 ff. 

2 See Colardeau, p. 209 #., and Zeller, p. 780 £. 

3 Cf. Renner’s interesting study. 

4 Pascal’s judgment (to say nothing of the grotesque 
misconceptions of J. B. Rousseau) was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by his preoccupation with the Lncheiridion, which, 
as necessarily in such a compendium of doctrine, is more 
Stoic than Epictetean, and suppresses many of the more 
amiable traits of personality. The actual man of the 
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grateful, humble, and there is a little trace in him 
of that exaltation of self which in some of the 
Stoics tended to accord to the ideal man a moral 
elevation that made him sometimes the equal if not 
in certain aspects almost the superior of God 


His doctrines were the conventional ones of 
Stoicism, representing rather the teaching of the 
early Stoics than that of the middle and later 
schools, as Bonhoffer has elaborately proven. There 
is, accordingly, no occasion to dwell at length upon 
them, but for the sake of those who may wish 
to fit a particular teaching into his general scheme, 
a very brief outline may here be attempted.” 

Every man bears the exclusive responsibility 
himself for his own good or evil, since it is im- 
possible to imagine a moral order in which one 
person does the wrong and another, the innocent, 
suffers. Therefore, good and evil can be only those 
things which depend entirely upon our moral 
purpose, what we generally call, but from the 
Stoic’s point of view a little inaccurately, our free 


1 As expressed, éeg., in Seneca, De Prov. VI. 6: Hoe est 
quo deum antecedatis: ille extra patientiam malorwin est, vos 
supra patientiam. Cf. also Zeller, 257. 

2 I am following here in the main, but not uniformly, 
Von Arnim’s admirable summary. 





Discourses is a very much more attractive figure than the 
imaginary reconstruction of the man from the abstracted 
principles of the Manual; there he is a man, here a statue 
(Martha, 162 f.). It would go hard with many to have 
their personal traits deduced from the eviilence supplied by 
the grammars, indices, or even confessions of faith that 
they have written; especially hard if the compendium 
were drawn up somewhat mechanically by another’s hand. 
XX 
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will; they cannot consist in any of those things 
which others can do either to us or for us. Man’s 
highest good lies in the reason, which distinguishes 
him from other animals. This reason shows itself 
in assent or dissent, in desire or aversion, and in 
choice or refusal,’ which in turn are based upon 
an external impression, ¢avracia, that is, a prime 
datum, a “constant,” beyond our power to alter. 
But we remain free in regard to our attitude 
towards them. The use which we make of the 
external impressions is our one chief concern, and 
upon the right kind of use depends exclusively 
our happiness. In the realm of judgement the 
truth or falsity of the external impression is to be 
decided. Here our concern is to assent to the true 
impression, reject the false, and suspend judgement 
regarding the uncertain. This is an act of the 
moral purpose, or free will. We should never 
forget this responsibility, and never assent to an 
external impression without this preliminary testing. 
In order to escape from being misled by fallacious 
reasoning in the formation of these judgements we 
need instruction in logic, although Epictetus warns 
against undue devotion to the subtleties of the 
subject. 

Corresponding to assent or dissent in the realm 
ot the intellectual are desire or aversion in the 
realm of good and evil, which is the most important 

1 This triple division of philosophy, with especial but 
not exclusive application to ethics, is the only notably 
original element which the minute studies of many investi- 
gators have found in Epictetus, and it is rather a peda- 
gogical device for lucid presentation than an innovation in 


thought. See Bonhéffer, 1890, 22 ff.; Zeller, p. 769; especi- 
ally More, p. 107 f. 
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thing for man, since from failing to attain one’s 
desire, and from encountering what one would 
avoid, come all the passions and sorrows of man- 
kind. In every desire or aversion there is implicit 
a value-judgement concerning the good or evil, of 
the particular thing involved, and these in turn 
rest upon general judgements (déyynara) regarding 
things of value. If we are to make the proper 
use of our freedom in the field of desire or aversion 
we must have the correct judgements concerning 
good and evil. Now the correct judgement is, that 
nothing outside the realm of our moral purpose is 
either good or evil. Nothing, therefore, of that 
kind can rightly be the object of desire or aversion, 
hence we should restrict the will to the field in 
which alone it is free, and cannot, therefore, come 
to grief. But herein we need not merely the 
eorrect theoretical conviction, but also continual 
practice in application (doxyous), and it is this which 
Epictetus attempts to impart to his pupils, for it 
is the foundation of his whole system of education. 
Finally, in the field of choice or refusal belongs 
the duty! (75 xabjxov) of man, his intelligent action 
in human and social relations. Externals, which 
are neither good nor evil, and so indifferent (ddud- 
gopa), because not subject to our control, play a 
certain role, none the less, as matters with which 
we have to deal, indeed, but should regard no 
more seriously than players treat the actual ball 
with which they play, in comparison with the game 
itself. It is characteristic of Epictetus that, although 
he recognizes this part of Stoic doctrine in which 
the theoretical indifference of externals is in practice 


1 On the use of this term, cf. More, p. 116, 12. 
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largely abandoned, he manifests but slight interest 
in it. 

Among duties he is concerned principally with 
those of a social character. Nature places us in 
certain relations to other persons, and these de- 
termine our obligations to parents, brothers, children, 
kinsmen, friends, fellow-citizens, and mankind in 
general. We ought to have the sense of fellowship 
and partnership (xowwvrixoi), that is, in thought and 
in action we ought to remember the social organiza- 
tion in which we have been placed by the divine 
order. The shortcomings of our fellow-men are to 
be met with patience and charity, and we should 
not allow ourselves to grow indignant over them, for 
they too are a necessary r element in the universal plan. 

The religious possibilities of Stoicism are de- 
veloped further by Epictetus than by any other 
representative of the school. The conviction that 
the universe is wholly governed by an all-wise, 
divine Providence is for him one of the principal 
supports of the doctrine of values. All things, 
even apparent evils, are the will of God, compre- 
hended in his universal plan, and therefore good 
from the point of view of the whole. It is our 
moral duty to elevate ourselves to this conception, 
to see things as God sees them. The man who 
reconciles his will to the will of God, and so 
recognizes that every event is necessary and reason- 
able for the best interest of the whole, feels no 
discontent with anything outside the control of 
his free will. His happiness he finds in filling the 
role which God has assigned him, becoming thereby 
a voluntary co-worker with God, and in filling this 
‘réle no man can hinder him. 
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Religion as reconciliation to the inevitable—éxovta. 
Séxerbar Ta dvayxata (frg. 8), in gratiam cwn , fato 
revertere 1—is almost perfectly exemplified in Epic- 
tetus, for with him philosophy has definitely turned 
religion, and his instruction has become less secular 
than clerical.2 But it is astonishing to what heights 
of sincere devotion, of intimate communion, he 
attained, though starting with the monistic pre- 
conceptions of his school, for the very God who 
took, as he felt, such personal interest in him, was 
after all but “a subtle form of matter pervading 
the grosser physical elements... this Providence 
only another name for a mechanical law of ex- 
pansion and contraction, absolutely predetermined 
in its everlasting recurrences.” Of his theology 
one can scarcely speak. His personal needs and 
his acquiescence with tradition led him to make 
of his God more than the materials of his philo- 
sophical tenets could allow. The result is for our 
modern thinking an almost incredible mixture of 
Theism, Pantheism, and Polytheism, and it is im- 
possible, out of detached expressions, to construct 
a consistent system. As a matter of fact, with a 
naive faith in God as a kind of personification of 
the soul’s desire, he seems to have cherished 
simultaneously all of these mutually exclusive views 
of his nature. His moral end was eudaemonism, 


1 Seneca, By. 91,15. ‘‘ Dass der Mensch ins Unvermeid- 
liche sich fiige, darauf dringen alle Religionen; jede sucht 
auf ihre Weise mit dieser Aufgabe fertig zu werden.”— 
Goethe. 

2 Cf, Lagrange, p. 211.—‘‘ The school of the philosophers 
is a hospital’’ (cf. pict. III. 23, 30). 

8 More, p. 167, and cf. the whole brilliant passage, 
p. 162 ff. 
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to which, in a singularly frank expression (I. 4, 27), 
he was ready to sacrifice even truth itself. No 
wonder, then, he cared little for logic as such and 
not at all for science.1 “The moralist assumes 
that what lies upon his heart as an essential need, 
must also be the essence and heart of reality. . 
In looking at everything from the point of view 
of happiness men bound the arteries of scientific 
research.” Though spoken of the Socratic schools 
in general, this word of Nietzsche's? seems especi- 
ally apt of Epictetus. He was of an age when 
the search for happiness by the process of consulting 
merely the instincts of the heart was leading 
rapidly to an alienation from scientific truth and 
a prodigious decline in richness of cultural ex- 
perience. 

Yet even in his happiness, which we cannot dismiss 
as a mere pose, there was something wanting. The 
existence of evil was in one breath denied, and in 
another presumed by the elaborate preparations that 
one must make to withstand it. ‘* And having done 
all,tostand?”’’ No, even after having done all, “ the 
house might get too full of smoke,” the hardships of 
life too great any longer to endure; the ominous 
phrase, “ the door is open,”’ or its equivalent, the final 
recoursé of suicide, recurs at intervals through his 
pages like a tolling bell. And beyond? Nothing. 
Nothing to fear indeed : “the dewdrop sinks into the 
shining sea.” “ When He provides the necessities 
no longer, He sounds the recall ; He opens the door 
and says, ‘Go.’ Where? To. nothing you need 
fear, but back to that from which you came, to what 


1 Of. Zeller, p. 770. 
2 Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches, I. 21 ; 23. 
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is friendly and akin to you, to the physical elements” 
(III. 13,14). But at the same time there is nothing 
to hope for.? 


That Epictetus was influenced by the writings of 
the New Testament has often been suggested. 
There were those in late antiquity who asserted 
it,2 and it was natural enough in an age when 
Tertullian and Jerome believed that Seneca had 
conversed with Paul, and in Musonius Rufus, the 
teacher of Epictetus, Justin (II. 8) recognizes a 
kindred spirit. But despite the recrudescence of 
the idea from time to time, and the existence of a 
few scholars in our own generation who seem yet 
to believe it, this question can be regarded as 
definitely settled by the elaborate researches of 
Bonhdffer (1911). Of course Epictetus knew about 
the existence of Christians, to whom he twice refers, 
calling them once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff), and a second 
time Galilaeans (IV. 7, 6), for there was an early 
community at Nicopolis (Paul’s Epistle to Titus, ili. 
12), but he shared clearly in the vulgar prejudices 
against them, and his general intolerance of variant 
opinion, even when for conscience’ sake, makes it 
certain that he would never have bothered to read 
their literature. The linguistic resemblances, which 
are occasionally striking, like “ Lord, have mercy!” 
xipte, ehénoov, are only accidental, because Epictetus 
was speaking the common language of ethical 
exhortation in which the evangelists and apostles 
wrote; while the few specious similarities are 
counterbalanced by as many striking differences 
In the field of doctrine, the one notable point of 

1 See More, p. 168 ff 
2 A Byzantine scholiast in Schenkl* xv. 
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disregard for the things of this world! is offset by 
so many fundamental differences in presupposition, 
if not in common ethical practice, that any kind 
of a sympathetic understanding of the new religion 
on the part of Epictetus is inconceivable. A certain 
ground-tone of religious capability, a fading of 
interest in the conventional fields of human achieve- 
ment, a personal kindliness and “ harmlessness”’ of 
character, a truly pathetic longing as of tired men 
for a passive kind of happiness, an _ ill-defined 
yearning to be “saved” by some spectacular and 
divine intervention, these things are all to be found 
in the Discourses, yet they are not there as an 
effect of Christian teaching, but as a true reflection 
of the tone and temper of those social circles to 
which the Gospel made its powerful appeal.? 

His influence has been extensive and has not 
yet waned. Hadrian was his friend, and, in the 
next generation, Marcus Aurelius was his ardent 
disciple. Celsus, Gellius, and Lucian lauded him, 
and Galen wrote a special treatise in his defence. 
His merits were recognized by Christians like 
Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Augustine, 
while Origen rated him in some respects even 


1 “T find in Epictetus,” says Pascal, ‘‘an incomparable 
art to disturb the repose of those who seek it in things 
external, and to force them to recognize that it is impossible 
for them to find anything but the error and the suffering 
which they are seeking to escape, if they do not give 
themselves without reserve to God alone.” 

2 <«<For it is doubtful if there was ever a Christian of 
the early Church,” remarks von Wilamowitz (Kultur der 
Gegenwart, I. 8, 244), ‘“ who came as close to the real teaching 
of Jesus as it stauds in the synoptic gospels as did this 
Phrygian.” 
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above Plato. His Manual, with a few simple 
changes, principally in the proper names, was 
adapted by two different Christian ascetics as a rule 
and guide of monastic life.* 

In modern times his vogue started rather slowly 
with translations by Perotti and Politian, but ver- 
nacular versions began to appear in the sixteenth 
century, and at the end of that century and the 
first part of the subsequent one, Epictetus was one 
of the most powerful forces in the movement of 
Neo-Stoicism, especially under the protagonists 
Justus Lipsius and Bishop Guillaume Du Vair.? His 
work and the essays of Montaigne were the principal 
secular readings of Pascal, and it was with Epictetus 
and his disciple Marcus Aurelius that the Earl 
of Shaftesbury “was most thoroughly conversant.”’ * 
Men as different as Touissant L’Ouverture and 
Landor, Frederick the Great and Leopardi, have 
been among his admirers. The number of editions 
and new printings of his works, or of portions or 
translations of the same, averages considerably 
more than one for each year since the invention 
of printing. In the twentieth century, through 
the inclusion of Crossley’s Golden Sayings of 
Epictetus in Charles William Eliot’s Harvard Serves 
of Classics, and of the Manual in Carl Hilty’s Glick, 
of which two works upwards of three hundred and 


1 The same was done again in the seventeenth century for 
the Carthusians by Matthias Mittner (1632), who took the 
first 35 of his 50 precepts Ad conservandam anime pacem 
from the Encheiridion. See Acta Frudit. 1726, 264. 

2 See Zanta’s elaborate work upon the share taken by 
these men in the movement. . 

$B. Rand: The Life, ete, of Anthony, Hari of Shaftesbury 
(author of the Characteristics), (1900), p. XI. 
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fifty thousand copies had, at a recent date, been 
sold, it may safely be asserted that more copies 
of portions of his work have been printed in the last 
two decades than ever existed all told from his own 
day down to that time. 

In concluding one can hardly refrain from trans- 
lating a portion of the sincere and stirring passage 
in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribute of his 
homage: 

«So much for Seneca; another brilliant star 
arises, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in 
merit; comparable with him in the weight, if not 
in the bulk, of his writings; superior in his life. 
He was a man who relied wholly upon himself 
and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and 
servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most 
exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every 
age.... 

“ But few of his works remain: the Encheiridion, 
assuredly a noble piece, and as it were the soul 
of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Dis- 
courses, which he delivered on the streets, in his 
house, and in the school, collected and arranged 
by Arrian. Nor are these all extant... . But, so 
help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in 
them! a soul aflame, and burning with love of the 
honourable! There is nothing in Greek their like, 
unless I am mistaken; I mean with such notable 
vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with 
true philosophy he will hardly stir or affect, but 
when a man has made some progress or is already 
far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him 
up, and though he is always touching some tender 
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spot, yet he gives delight aiso.... There is no one 
who better influences and shapes a good mind. I 
never read that old man without a stirring of my 
soul within me, and, as with Homer, I think the 
more of him each time I re-read him, for he seems 
always new; and even after I have returned to 
him I feel that I ought to return to him yet once 
more.” 
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ARRIAN’S DISCOURSES 
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IN FOUR BOOKS 


BOOK I 


Chapters of the First Book 


Of the things which are under our control and 
not under our control. 

How may a man preserve his proper character 
upon every occasion ? 

From the thesis that God is the Father of man- 
kind, how may one proceed to the consequences ? 

Of progress. 

Against the Academics. 

Of providence. 

Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments, and the like. 

That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error. 

How from the thesis that we are akin to God may 
one proceed to the consequence? 

To those who have set their hearts upon prefer- 
ment at Rome. 

Of family affection. 

Of contentment. 

How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods? 

That the Deity oversees all men. 
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1 The contrast intended is between ypdow, ‘‘ write,” § 2, 
and cuyypdde, ‘‘compose.”” Arrian had in mind, no doubt, 
the works of Plato and Xenophon, which, although they pur- 
ported to reproduce the words of Socrates, were in fact 
highly finished literary compositions. 
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XV. What does philosophy profess ? 
XVI. Of providence. 
XVII. That the art of reasoning is indispensable. 
XVIII. That we ought not to be angry with the erring. 
XIX. How ought we to bear ourselves towards tyrants? 
XX. How does the reasoning faculty contemplate 
itself ? 
XXI. To those who would be admired. 
XXII. Of preconceptions. 
XXVIII. In answer to Epicurus. 
XXIV. How should we struggle against difficulties ? 
XXV. Upon the same theme. 
XXVI. What is the rule of life? 

XXVII. In how many ways do the external impressions 
arise, and what aids should we have ready at 
hand to meet them? 

XXVIII. That we ought not to be angry with men; and 
what are the little things and the great among 
men? 

XXIX. Of steadfastness. 
XXX. What aid ought we have at hand in difficulties ? 


Arrian To Lucrus GELLius, greeting: 


I nave not composed these Words of Epictetus 
as one might be said to “compose”’ books of this 
kind, nor have I of my own act published them to 
the world; indeed, I acknowledge that I have not 
“composed” them at allt But whatever I heard 
him say I used to write down, word for word, as 
best I could, endeavouring to preserve it as a 
memorial, for my own future use, of his way of 
thinking and the frankness of his speech. They are, 
accordingly, as you might expect, such remarks as one 
man might make off-hand to another, not such as he 
would compose for men to read in after time. This 
being their character, they have fallen, I know not 
how, without my will or knowledge, into the hands 
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1 Suvdues includes arts as well as faculties, and both are 
dealt with in this context. 
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of men. Yet to me it is a matter of small concern 
if I shall be thought incapable of “composing’’ a 
work, and to Epictetus of no concern at all if anyone 
shall despise his words, seeing that even when he 
uttered them he was clearly aiming at nothing else 
but to incite the minds of his hearers to the best 
things. If, now, these words of his should produce 
that same effect, they would have, I think, just that 
success which the words of the philosophers ought 
to have; but if not, let those who read them be 
assured of this, that when Epictetus himself spoke 
them, the hearer could not help but feel exactly 
what Epictetus wanted him to feel. If, however, 
the words by themselves do not produce this effect, 
perhaps I am at fault, or else, perhaps, it cannot 
well be otherwise. Farewell. 


CHAPTER I 


Of the things which are under our control and not 
under our control 


Amone the arts and faculties} in general you will 
find none that is self-contemplative, and therefore 
none that is either self-approving or self-disapproving. 
How far does the art of grammar possess the power 
of contemplation? Only so far as to pass judgement 
upon what is written. How far the art of music? 
Only so far as to pass judgement upon the melody. 
Does either of them, then, contemplate itself? Not 
at all. But if you are writing to a friend and are at 
a loss as to what to write, the art of grammar will 
tell you; yet whether or no you are to write to your 
friend at all, the art of grammar will not tell. The 
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same holds true of the art of music with regard to 
melodies; but whether you are at this moment to 
sing and play on the lyre, or neither sing nor play, 
it will not tell. What art or faculty, then, will tell? 
That one which contemplates both itself and every- 
thing else. And what is this? The reasoning 
faculty ; for this is the only one we have inherited 
which will take knowledge both of itself—what it is, 
and of what it is capable, and how valuable a gift it 
is to us—and likewise of all the other faculties. 
For what else is it that tells us gold is beautiful? For 
the gold itself does not tell us. Clearly it is the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
What else judges with discernment the art of music, 
the art of grammar, the other arts and faculties, 
passing judgement upon their uses and pointing out 
the seasonable occasions for their use? Nothing 
else does. 

As was fitting, therefore, the gods have put under 
our control only the most excellent faculty of all 
and that which dominates the rest, namely, the 
power to make correct use of external impressions, 
but all the others they have not put under our 
control. Was it indeed because they would not? 
I for one think that had they been able they would 
have entrusted us with the others also; but they 
were quite unable to do that. For since we are 
upon earth and trammelled by an earthy body and 
by earthy associates, how was it possible that, in 
respect of them, we should not be hampered by 
external things? 

But what says Zeus? “Epictetus, had it been 
possible I should have made both this paltry body 
and this small estate of thine free and unhampered. 
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1 Compare I. ii. 38. 
* The exact meaning of cr@mevo: is uncertain. 
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But as it is—let it not escape thee—this body is 
not thine own, but only clay cunningly compounded. 
Yet since [ could not give thee this, we have given 
thee a certain portion of ourself, this faculty of 
choice and refusal, of desire and aversion, or, in 
a word, the faculty which makes use of external 
impressions ; if thou care for this and place all that 
thou hast therein, thou shalt never be thwarted, 
never hampered, shalt not groan, shalt not blame, 
shalt not flatter any man. What then? Are these 
things small in thy sight?” ‘Far be it from me!” 
‘‘ Art thou, then, content with them?” “I pray 
the Gods I may be.” } 

But now, although it is in our power to care for 
one thing only and devote ourselves to but one, we 
choose rather to care for many things, and to be 
tied fast to many, even to our body and our estate 
and brother and friend and child and slave. Where- 
fore, being tied fast to many things, we are burdened 
and dragged down by them. That is why, if the 
weather keeps us from sailing, we sit down and 
fidget ? and keep constantly peering about. ‘‘ What 
wind is blowing?’’ we ask. Boreas. “What have we 
to do with it? When will Zephyrus blow?’ When 
it pleases, good sir, or rather when Aeolus pleases. 
For God has not made you steward of the winds, 
but Aeolus. “ What then?’? We must make the 
best of what is under our control, and take the rest 
as its nature is. ‘ How, then, is its nature?”’ As 
God wills. 

‘Must I, then, be the only one to be beheaded 
now?’’ Why, did you want everybody to be be- 
headed for your consolation? Are you not willing to 


3 Alluding to Homer, Odyssey, X. 21. 
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1 For all ordinary proper names the reader is referred to 
the Index. 

2 The point of the retort lies in the defiance of the officious 
but all-powerful freedman. 
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stretch out your neck as did a certain Lateranus! at 
Rome, when Nero ordered him to be beheaded? 
For he stretched out his neck and received the 
blow, but, as it was a feeble one, he shrank back 
for an instant, and then stretched out his neck 
again. Yes, and before that, when Epaphroditus, 
a freedman of Nero, approached a certain man and 
asked about the ground of his offence, he answered, 
«If I wish anything, I will speak to your master.’’? 

“What aid, then, must we have ready at hand in 
such circumstances?”’ Why, what else than the 
knowledge of what is mine, and what is not mine, 
and what is permitted me, and what is not per- 
mitted me? I must die: must I, then, die groaning 
too? I must be fettered: and wailing too? I must 
go into exile: does anyone, then, keep me from 
going with a smile and cheerful and serene? “Tell 
your secrets.”’ I say not a word; for this is under 
my control, “But I will fetter you.’ What is that 
you say, man? fetter me? My leg you will fetter, 
but my moral purpose not even Zeus himself has 
power to overcome, “I will throw you into prison.” 
My paltry body, rather! “I will behead you.” 
Well, when did I ever tell you that mine was the 
only neck that could not be severed? These are 
the lessons that philosophers ought to rehearse, 
these they ought to write down daily, in these they 
ought to exercise themselves. 

Thrasea used to say: “I would rather be killed 
to-day than banished to-morrow.”’ What, then, did 
Rufus say to him? . “If you choose death as the 
heavier of two misfortunes, what folly of choice! 
But if as the lighter, who has given you the choice ? 
Are you not willing to practise contentment with 
what has been given you?” 
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1 ©. Schenkl: xa) S. 





1 The idea seems to be: By disregarding externals I do 
not hinder the natural course of my mind and character, 
that is, my true self. 

2 The word mrpécwmor carries something of the figurative 
meaning ‘‘réle” from the language of drama. 

3 Referring to the scourging of Spartan youths before the 
altar of Artemis. 
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Wherefore, what was it that Agrippinus used to 
remark? “I am not standing in my own way.’ + 
Word was brought him, “Your case is being tried 
in the Senate.”-—“ Good luck betide! But it is the 
fifth hour now” (he was in the habit of taking his 
exercise and then a cold bath at that hour); “let 
us be off and take our exercise.” After he had 
finished his exercise someone came and told him, 
“You have been condemned.” To exile,’ says 
he, “or to death?”—*To exile.”—* What about 
my property?’”—“It has not been confiscated.”’— 
“Well then, let us go to Aricia and take our lunch 
there.” This is what it means to have rehearsed 
the lessons one ought to rehearse, to have set 
desire and aversion free from every hindrance and 
made them proof against chance. I must die, If 
forthwith, I die; and if a little later, I will take 
lunch now, since the hour for lunch has come, and 
afterwards I will die at the appointed time. How? 
As becomes the man who is giving back that which 
was another’s. 


CHAPTER II 


How may a man preserve his proper character? upon 
every occasion ? 


To the rational being only the irrational is un- 
endurable, but the rational is endurable. Blows are 
not by nature unendurable-—How so?—Observe 
how: Lacedaemonians take a scourging 8 once they 
have learned that it is rational.—But is it not 
unendurable to be hanged ?—Hardly; at all events 
whenever a man feels that it is rational he goes and 
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1 Wolf: uépos S. 
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hangs himself. In short, if we observe, we shall find 
mankind distressed by nothing so much as by the 
irrational, and again attracted to nothing so much 
as to the rational. 

Now it so happens that the rational and the 
irrational are different for different persons, pre- 
cisely as good and evil, and the profitable and the 
unprofitable, are different for different persons. It 
is for this reason especially that we need education, 
so as to learn how, in conformity with nature, to 
adapt to specific instances our preconceived idea 
of what is rational and what is irrational. But for 
determining the rational and the irrational, we 
employ not only our estimates of the value of 
external things, but also the criterion of that which 
is in keeping with one’s own character. For to one 
man it is reasonable to hold a chamber-pot for 
another, since he considers only that, if he does not 
hold it, he will get a beating and will not get food, 
whereas, if he does hold it, nothing harsh or painful 
will be done to him; but some other man feels that 
it is not merely unendurable to hold such a pot him- 
self, but even to tolerate another’s doing so. If you 
ask me, then, “Shall I hold the pot or not?” I will 
tell you that to get food is of greater value than not 
to get it, and to be flayed is of greater detriment 
than not to be; so that if you measure your interests 
by these standards, go and hold the pot. “ Yes, but 
it would be unworthy of me.’ That is an additional 
consideration, which you, and not I, must introduce 
into the question. For you are the one that knows 
yourself, how much you are worth in your own eyes 
and at what price you sell yourself. For different 
men sell themselves at different prices. 
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1 dyéuoos Schenkl, after Blass. 





1 This was clearly the contribution to Nero’s festival 
which Florus was expected to make. 
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Wherefore, when Florus was debating whether he 
should enter Nero's festival, so as to make some 
personal contribution to it, Agrippinus said to him, 
“Enter.” And when Florus asked, “ Why do you 
not enter yourself?” he replied, “I? why, I do 
not even raise the question.’”’ For when a man 
once stoops to the consideration of such questions, 
I mean to estimating the value of externals, and 
calculates them one by one, he comes very close 
to those who have forgotten their own proper 
character, Come, what is this you ask me? “Is 
death or life preferable?’’ I answer, life. “Pain 
or pleasure?” I answer, pleasure. “ But unless I 
take a part in the tragedy! I shall be beheaded.” 
Go, then, and take a part, but I will not take a part. 
“Why not?” Because you regard yourself as but 
a single thread of all that go to make up the gar- 
ment. What follows, then? This, that you ought 
to take thought how you may resemble all other 
men, precisely as even the single thread wants to 
have no point of superiority in comparison with the 
other threads. But J want to be the red,” that small 
and brilliant portion which causes the rest to appear 
comely and beautiful. Why, then, do you say to 
me, “ Be like the majority of people?” And if I do 
that, how shall I any longer be the red? 

This is what Helvidius Priscus also saw, and, 
having seen, did. When Vespasian sent him word 
not to attend a meeting of the Senate, he answered, 
“Tt is in your power not to allow me to be a 
member of the Senate, but so long as I am one 
I must attend its meetings.” ‘Very well then, but 

2 The reference is to the band of dark red (commonly 
called ‘‘ purple ”) woven into the hem of the toga praetexta. 
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when you attend, hold your peace.” ‘Do not ask 
for my opinion and I will hold my peace.” “But I 
must ask for your opinion.” “And I must answer 
what seems to me right.” “But if you speak, I 
shall put you to death.” “ Well, when did I ever 
tell you that I was immortal? You will do your 
part and I mine. It is yours to put me to death, 
mine to die without 4 tremor; yours to banish, mine 
to leave without sorrow.’’ What good, then, did 
Priscus do, who was but a single individual? And 
what good does the red do the mantle? What 
else than that it stands out conspicuous in it as 
red, and is displayed as a goodly example to the 
rest? But had Caesar told another man in such 
circumstances not to attend the meetings of the 
Senate, he would have said, “I thank you for 
excusing me.” A man like that Caesar would not 
even have tried to keep from attending, but would 
have known that he would either sit like a jug, or, 
if he spoke, would say what he knew Caesar wanted 
said, and would pile up any amount more on the 
top of it. 

In like manner also a certain athlete acted, who 
was in danger of dying unless his private parts were 
amputated. His brother (and he was a philosopher) 
came to him and said, “ Well, brother, what are 
you going to do? Are we going to cut off this 
member, and step forth once more into the gym- 
nasium?” He would not submit, but hardened his 
heart and died. And as someone asked, “ How did 
he do this? As an athlete, or as a philosopher?” 
As a man, replied Epictetus ; and as a man who had 
been proclaimed at the Olympic games and had 
striven in them, who had been at home in such 
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1 Scaliger: Bdrwt 8. 





1 Bato seems to have been a well-known athletic trainer of 
the time. At least one, and possibly two gladiators at Rome 
bore this name. C.L.L. I. 718, VI. 10188. 

* Philosophers, especially Stoics and Cynics, regularly 
wore beards in antiquity. See I. 16, 9 ff. 
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places, and had not merely been rubbed down with 
oil in Bato’s! wrestling school. But another would 
have had even his neck cut off, if he could have 
lived without his neck. This is what we mean by 
regard for one’s proper character; and such is its 
strength with those who in their deliberations 
habitually make it a personal contribution. “Come 
then, Epictetus, shave off your beard.”2 If Iam a 
philosopher, I answer, “ I will not shave it off.’ “ But 
I will take off your neck.” If that will do you any 
good, take it off. 

Someone inquired, “ How, then, shall each of us 
become aware of what is appropriate to his own 
proper character?’” How comes it, replied he, that 
when the lion charges, the bull alone is aware of his 
own prowess and rushes forward to defend the whole 
herd? Or is it clear that with the possession of the 
prowess comes immediately the consciousness of it 
also? And so, among us too, whoever has such 
prowess will not be unaware of it. Yet a bull 
does not become a bull all at once, any more than a 
man becomes noble, but a man must undergo a 
winter training? he must prepare himself and must 
not plunge recklessly into what is inappropriate for 
him. 

Only consider at what price you sell your freedom 
of will. If you must sell it, man, at least do not sell it 
cheap. But the great and pre-eminent deed, perhaps, 
befits others, Socrates and men of his stamp.—Why 
then, pray, if we are endowed by nature for such 


$ Ancient armies generally disbanded or went into 
permanent quarters during the winter. To continue 
military training throughout the winter months was indic- 
ative of a sincere and strenuous endeavour. 
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greatness, do not all men, or many, become like 
him? What, do all horses become swift, all dogs 
keen to follow the scent? What then? Because I 
have no natural gifts, shall I on that account give up 
my discipline? Far be it from me! Epictetus will 
not be better than Socrates; but if only I am not 
worse, that suffices me. For I shall not be a Milo, 
either, and yet I do not neglect my body; nor a 
Croesus, and yet I do not neglect my property; nor, 
in a word, is there any other field in which we give 
up the appropriate discipline merely from despair 
of attaining the highest. 


CHAPTER III 
From the thesis that God is the father of mankind 


how may one proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir a man could only subscribe heart and soul, as 
he ought, to this doctrine, that we are all primarily 
begotten of God, and that God is the father of men 
as well as of gods, I think that he will entertain no 
ignoble or mean thought about himself. Yet, if 
Caesar adopts you no one will be able to endure 
your conceit, but if you know that you are a son of 
Zeus, will you not be elated? As it is, however, we 
are not, but inasmuch as these two elements were 
comingled in our begetting, on the one hand the 
body, which we have in common with the brutes, 
and, on the other, reason and intelligence, which we 
have in common with the gods, some of us incline 
toward the former relationship, which is unblessed 
by fortune and is mortal, and only a few toward that 
which is divine and blessed. Since, then, it is inevit- 
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1 Sd: nada S. 





1 The characteristic moral achievement which the Stoics 
sought. ‘The metaphor in the first expression, 7d e¥pouv, is 
admirably rendered by Seneca, Zpist. 120. 11, beata vita, 
secundo deflwens cursu. 
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able that every man, whoever he be, should deal 
with each thing according to the opinion which he 
forms about it, these few, who think that by their 
birth they are called to fidelity, to self-respect, and to 
unerring judgement in the use of external impressions, 
cherish no mean or ignoble thoughts about them- 
selves, whereas the multitude do quite the oppo- 
site. “For what am I? A miserable, paltry man,” 
say they, and, “Lo, my wretched, paltry flesh!” 
Wretched indeed, but you have also something 
better than your paltry flesh. Why then abandon 
that and cleave to this? 

It is because of this kinship with the flesh that 
those of us who incline toward it become like wolves, 
faithless and treacherous and hurtful, and others 
like lions, wild and savage and untamed; but most 
of us become foxes, that is to say, rascals of the 
animal kingdom. For what else is a slanderous 
and malicious man but a fox, or something even 
more rascally and degraded? Take heed, there- 
fore, and beware that you become not one of these 
rascally creatures. 


CHAPTER IV 
Of progress 


He who is making progress, having learned of the 
philosophers that desire is for things good and 
aversion is toward things evil, and having also 
learned that serenity and calm! are not attained bya 
man save as he succeeds in securing the objects of 
desire and as he avoids encountering the objects of 
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1 Koraes: ral S. 
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aversion—-such a one has utterly excluded desire 
from himself, or else deferred it to another time,! and 
feels aversion only toward the things which invalve 
freedom of choice. For if he avoids anything that is 
not a matter of free choice, he knows that some time 
he will encounter something in spite of his aversion 
to it, and will come to grief. Nowif it is virtue that 
holds out the promise thus to create happiness and 
calm and serenity, then assuredly progress toward 
virtue is progress toward each of these states of mind. 
For it is always true that whatsoever the goal toward 
which perfection in anything definitely leads, 
progress is an approach thereto. 

How comes it, then, that we acknowledge virtue 
to be a thing of this sort, and yet seek progress and 
make a display of it in other things? What is the 
work? of virtue? Serenity. Who, then, is making 
progress? The man who has read many treatises of 
Chrysippus? What, is virtue no more than this—to 
have gained a knowledge of Chrysippus? For if it is 
this, progress is confessedly nothing else than a 
knowledge of many of the works of Chrysippus. 
But now, while acknowledging that virtue produces 
one thing, we are declaring that the approach to 
virtue, which is progress, produces something else. 
‘«¢ So-and-so,”” says someone, “is already able to read 
Chrysippus all by himself.” It is fine headway, by 
the gods, that youare making, man! Great progress 
this! “Why do you mock him? And why do you 
try to divert him from the conciousness of his own 
shortcomings? Are you not willing to show him the 


1 See the Encheiridion, IT. 2: ‘‘ But for the present totally 
make way with desire.” 
2 7.¢, the result at which virtue aims. 
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1 &mribt (cf, Rreade § 15) Capps: der S. 
2 Schweighauser: ériBdAdAcs S. 
3 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘codex’: mpoorlOeca: &. 





1 These are the three spheres or fields (rémo:) of human 
activity, inclination, choice, and intellectual assent, upon 
which the Stoics laid great stress. For a fuller discussion see 
below ITI. 2,1 ff. 

2 Broad-jumpers in antiquity carried weights which on 
being hurled backwards while the jumper was in mid-air 
seem to have added materially to the distance covered. 
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work of virtue, that he may learn where to look for 
his progress?”’’ Look for it there, wretch, where your 
work lies. And where is your work? In desire and 
aversion, that you may not miss what you desire and 
encounter what you would avoid; in choice and in 
refusal, that you may commit no fault therein; in 
giving and withholding assent of judgement, that 
you may not be deceived.! But first come the first 
and most necessary points. Yet if you are in a state 
of fear and grief when you seek to be proof against 
encountering what you would avoid, how, pray, are 
you making progress ? 

Do you yourself show me, therefore, your own 
progress in matters like the following. Suppose, for 
example, that in talking to an athlete I said, “ Show 
me your shoulders,” and then he answered, “ Look 
at my jumping-weights.”? Go to, you and your 
jumping-weights! What I want to see is the effect 
of the jumping-weights. “Take the treatise Upon 
Choice ® and see how I have mastered it.” It is not 
that I am looking into, you slave, but how you act in 
your choices and refusals, your desires and aversions, 
how you go at things, and apply yourself to them, 
and prepare yourself, whether you are acting in 
harmony with nature therein, or out of harmony with 
it. For if you are acting in harmony, show me that, 
and I will tell you that you are making progress ; 
but if out of harmony, begone, and do not confine 
yourself to expounding your books, but go and write 


These same weights were also used like our dumb-bells for 
the development of the arm and trunk muscles, as is 
apparently the case here. 

The title, apparently, of a short work by Chrysippus, but 
known only from this passage. Zeno and Cleanthes wrote 
also on the subject. 
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some of the same kind yourself. And what will you 
gain thereby? Do you not know that the whole 
book costs only five denarii? Is the expounder of it, 
then, think you, worth more than five denarii? And 
so never look for your work in one place and your 
progress in another. 

Where, then, is progress? If any man among you, 
withdrawing from external things, has turned his 
attention to the question of his own moral purpose, 
cultivating and perfecting it so as to make it finally 
harmonious with nature, elevated, free, unhindered, 
untrammelled, faithful, and honourable ; and if he 
has learned that he who craves or shuns the things 
that are not under his control can be neither 
faithful nor free, but must himself of necessity be 
changed and tossed to and fro with them, and must 
end by subordinating himself to others, those, 
namely, who are able to procure or prevent these 
things that he craves or shuns; and if, finally, when 
he rises in the morning he proceeds to keep and 
observe all this that he has learned; if he bathes as 
a faithful man, eats as a self-respecting man,— 
similarly, whatever the subject matter may be with 
which he has to deal, putting into practice his 
guiding principles, as the runner does when he 
applies the principles of running, and the voice- 
trainer when he applies the principles of voice- 
training,—this is the man who in all truth is making 
progress, and the man who has not travelled at 
random is this one. But if he has striven merely to 
attain the state which he finds in his books and 
works only at that, and has made that the goal of 
his travels, I bid him go home at once and not 
neglect his concerns there, since the goal to which 
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1 Added by Schweighiinser. 


2 Supplied by Upton. 
3 Supplied by Schenk. 
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he has travelled is nothing; but not so that other 
goal—to study how a man may rid his life of 
sorrows and lamentations, and of such cries as ‘* Woe 
is me!” and “Wretch that I am!’ and of mis- 
fortune and failure, and to learn the meaning of 
death, exile, prison, hemlock ;1 that he may be able 
to say in prison, “ Dear Crito, if so it pleases the 
gods, so be it,” ? rather than, “ Alas, poor me, an old 
man, it is for this that I have kept my grey hairs!’ 
Who says such things? Do you think that I will 
name you some man held in small esteem and of 
low degree? Does not Priam say it? Does not 
Oedipus? Nay more, all*kings say it! For what 
are tragedies but the portrayal in tragic verse of the 
sufferings of men who have admired things external? 
If indeed one had to be deceived? into learning 
that among things external and independent of our 
free choice none concerns us, I, for my part, should 
consent to a deception which would result in my 
living thereafter serenely and without turmoil; but 
as for you, you will yourselves see to your own 
preference. 

What, then, does Chrysippus furnish us? <‘ That 
you may know,” he says, “that these things are not 
false from which serenity arises and tranquillity 
comes to us, take my books and you shall know how 
conformable and harmonious with nature are the 
things which render me tranquil.” O the great 
good fortune! O the great benefactor who points 
the way! To Triptolemus, indeed, all men have 


1 The poison with which Socrates was put to death. 

2 Plato, Crito, 43D. ; 

® Probably by witnessing tragedies, the plots of which, 
although fictitious, may teach moral lessons. 
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1 The phrase is from Plato, Crite, 48 s. 

* Referring probably to the mind of Chrysippus. 

3 See also IT. 20. 4. Epictetus condemns the exaggerations 
of the Academic principle of suspended judgement, which 
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established shrines and altars, because he gave us as 
food the fruits of cultivation, but to him who has 
discovered, and brought to light, and imparted to 
all men the truth which deals, not with mere life, 
but with a good life,—who among you has for that 
set up an altar in his honour, or dedicated a temple 
or a statue, or bows down to God in gratitude for 
him? But because the gods have given us the vine 
or wheat, for that do we make sacrifice, and yet 
because they have brought forth such a fruit in a 
human mind,? whereby they purposed to show us 
the truth touching happiness, shall we fail to render 
thanks unto God for this? 


CHAPTER V 
Against the Academics ® 


Ir a man, says Epictetus, resists truths that are all 
too evident, in opposing him it is not easy to find an 
argument by which one may cause him to change 
his opinion, The reason for this is neither the 
man’s ability nor the teacher’s weakness; nay, when 
a man who has been trapped in an argument 
hardens to stone, how shall one any longer deal 
with him by argument? 


was based on the doctrine that nothing could be actually 
known. Cf. Cicero dead. I. 45: <Arcesilas (a prominent 
Academic) negabat esse quidquam quod sciri possel . .. sic 
omnia latere in occullo: neque esse guidquam quod cerni aut 
intellegt mosset: quibus de causis nthil oportere neque profiteri 
neque adfirmare quemquam neque adsensione approbare, ete. 
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1 Salmasius: pndév 8. 
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Now there are two kinds of petrifaction: one is 
the petrifaction of the intellect, the other of the 
sense of shame, when aman stands in array, prepared 
neither to assent to manifest truths nor to leave the 
fighting line. Most of us dread the deadening of the 
body and would resort to all means so as to avoid 
falling into such a state, but about the deadening of 
the soul we care not at all. Indeed, by Zeus, even 
in the case of the soul itself, if a man be in such a 
state that he cannot follow an argument step by step, 
or even understand one, we regard him too as being 
in a bad way; butifa man’s sense of shame and self- 
respect be deadened, this we go so far as to call 
strength of character ! 

Do your senses tell you that you are awake? 
“ No,” he answers, ‘‘any more than they do when 
in dreams I have the impression that I am awake.” 
Is there, then, no difference between these two 
impressions? “None.” Can I argue with this man 
any longer? And what cautery or lancet shall I 
apply to him, to make him realize that he is 
deadened? He does realize it, but pretends that he 
does not; he is even worse than a corpse. One 
man does not notice the contradiction—he is in a 
bad way; another man notices it, indeed, but is 
not moved and does not improve—he is in a still 
worse state. His self-respect and sense of shame 
have been lopped off, and his reasoning faculty has 
been—I will not say cut away, but brutalized. 
Am I to call this strength of character? Far 
from it, unless I am so to describe the strength 
that lewd fellows have, which enables them to say 
and do in public anything that comes into their 
heads. 
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1 Added by Meineke (i597 Stobaeus). 
2 Stobaeus: an erasure in &. 


3 Here follows in § an erasure of about 110 letters. 
* Stobaeus: omitted by S. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Of providence 


From everything that happens in the universe it is 
easy for a man to find occasion to praise providence, 
if he has within himself these two qualities: the 
faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has 
happened in each individual instance, and the sense 
of gratitude. Otherwise, one man will not see the 
usefulness of what has happened, and another, even 
if he does see it, will not be grateful therefor. If 
God had made colours, but had not made the faculty 
of seeing them, of what good had it been ?>—None 
at all.-—But, conversely, if He had made the faculty, 
but in making objects, had made them incapable of 
falling under the faculty of vision, in that case also 
of what good had it been?—None at all._—What 
then, if He had even made both of these, but had 
not made light ?—Even thus it would have been of 
no use.—Who is it, then, that has fitted this to that 
and that to this? And who is it that has fitted the 
sword to the seabbard, and the scabbard to the sword ? 
No one? Assuredly from the very structure of all 
made objects we are accustomed to prove that the 
work is certainly the product of some artificer, and 
has not been constructed at random. 

Does, then, every such work reveal its artificer, 
but do visible objects and vision and light not reveal 
him? And the male and the female, and the passion 
of each for intercourse with the other, and the faculty 
which makes use of the organs which have been con- 
structed for this purpose, do these things not reveal 
their artificer either ? Well, admit it for these things ; 
but the marvellous constitution of the intellect 
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1 Meineke: ésinfrrovres S, 
* Schenkl: ra 4. 
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whereby, when we meet with sensible objects, we 
do not merely have their forms impressed upon us, 
but also make a selection from among them, and 
subtract and add, and make these various combina- 
tions by using them, yes, and, by Zeus, pass from some 
things to certain others which are in a manner 
related to them—is not even all this sufficient to 
stir our friends and induce them not to leave the 
artificer out of account? Else let them explain to 
us what it is that produces each of these results, or 
how it is possible that objects so wonderful and so 
workmanlike should come into being at random and 
spontaneously. 

What then? Is it in the case of man alone that 
these things occur? You will, indeed, find many 
things in man only, things of which the rational animal 
had a peculiar need, but you will also find many 
possessed by us in common with the irrational animals. 
Dotheyalso,then, understand what happens? No! for 
use is one thing, and understanding another. God 
had need of the animals in that they make use of 
external impressions, and of usin that we understand 
the use of external impressions. And so for them it 
is sufficient to eat and drink and rest and procreate, 
and whatever else of the things within their own 
province the animals severally do; while for us, to 
whom He has made the additional gift of the faculty 
of understanding, these things are no longer sufficient, 
but unless we act appropriately, and methodically, 
and in conformity each with his own nature and 
constitution, we shall no longer achieve our own 
ends. For of beings whose constitutions are different, 
the works and the ends are likewise different. So 
for the being whose constitution is adapted to use 
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1 Schweighduser: eiSjre S. 
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only, mere use is sufficient, but where a being has 
also the faculty of understanding the use, unless the 
principle of propriety be added, he will never attain 
hisend. Whatthen? Each of the animals God con- 
stitutes, one to be eaten, another to serve in farming, 
another to produce cheese, and yet another for some 
other similar use ; to perform these functions what 
need have they to understand external impressions 
and to be able to differentiate between them? But 
God has brought man into the world to bea spectator 
of Himself and of His works, and not merely a 
spectator, but also an interpreter. Wherefore, it is 
shameful for man to begin and end just where the 
irrational animals do; he should rather begin where 
they do, but end where nature has ended in dealing 
with us. Now she did not end until she reached 
contemplation and understanding and a manner of 
life harmonious with nature. Take heed, therefore, 
lest you die without ever having been spectators of 
these things. . 

But you travel to Olympia to behold the work! of 
Pheidias, and each of you regards it as a misfortune to 
die without seeing such sights; yet when there is no 
need to travel at all, but where Zeus is already, and 
is present in his works, will you not yearn to behold 
these works and know them? Will you decline, 
therefore, to perceive either who you are, or for what 
you have been born, or what that purpose is for 
which you have received sight?—But some un- 
pleasant and hard things happen in life.—And do 
they not happen at Olympia? Do you not swelter? 
Are you not cramped and crowded? Do you not 


1 The famous gold and ivory statue of Zeus. 
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bathe with discomfort? Are you not drenched when- 
ever it rains? Do you not have your fill of tumult 
and shouting and other annoyances? But I fancy 
that you hear and endure all this by balancing it off 
against the memorable character of the spectacle. 
Come, have you not received faculties that enable 
you to bear whatever happens? Have you not 
received magnanimity? Have you not received 
courage? Have you not received endurance? And 
what care I longer for anything that may happen, if 
I be magnanimous? What shall perturb me, or 
trouble me, or seem grievous to me? Shall I fail to 
use my faculty to that endfor which I have received 
it, but grieve and lament over events that occur? 

* Yes, but my nose is running.’ What have you 
hands for, then, slave? Is it not that you may wipe 
yournose? “Is it reasonable, then, that there should 
be running noses in the world?”—And how much 
better it would be for you to wipe your nose than to 
find fault! Or what do you think Heracles would 
have amounted to, if there had not been a lion like 
the one which he encountered, and a hydra, and a 
stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, whom 
he made it his business to drive out and clear away ? 
And what would he have been doing had nothing of 
the sort existed? Is it not clear that he would have 
rolled himself up in a blanket and slept? In the first 
place, then, he would never have become Heracles by 
slumbering away his whole life in such luxury and 
ease; but even if he had, of what good would he 
have been? What would have been the use of those 
arms of his and of his prowess in general, and his 
steadfastness and nobility, had not such circumstances 
and occasions roused and exercised him? What 
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then? Ought he to have prepared these for 
himself, and sought to bring a lion into his own 
country from somewhere or other, and a boar, and a 
hydra? This would have been folly and madness. 
But since they did exist and were found in the 
world, they were serviceable as a means of revealing 
and exercising our Heracles. 

Come then, do you also, now that you are aware 
of these things, contemplate the faculties which you 
have, and, after contemplating, say: “ Bring now, 
O Zeus, what difficulty Thou wilt; for I have an 
equipment given to me by Thee, and resources 
wherewith to distinguish myself by making use of 
the things that come to pass.” But no, you sit 
trembling for fear something will happen, and 
lamenting, and grieving, and groaning about other 
things that are happening. And then you blame 
the gods! For what else can be the consequence 
of so ignoble a spirit but sheer impiety? And yet 
God has not merely given us these faculties, to 
enable us to bear all that happens without being 
degraded or crushed thereby, but—as became a good 
king and in very truth a father—He has given them 
to us free from all restraint, compulsion, hindrance ; 
He has put the whole matter under our control 
without reserving even for Himself any power to 
prevent or hinder. Although you have these facul- 
ties free and entirely your own, you do not use 
them, nor do you realize what gifts you have received, 
and from whom, but you sit sorrowing and groaning, 
some of you blinded toward the giver himself and 
not even acknowledging your benefactor, and others, 
—such is their ignoble spirit—turning aside to 
fault-finding and complaints against God. And yet, 
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1 Meibom ; edpoot S. 
2 Schenkl: uh 





1 With the Stoics, whose sole standard of judgement in 
problems of conduct was the appeal to reason, the proper 
training of the reasoning facultics was an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the good life. Three modes of sophistical 
reasoning are here differentiated. ‘‘ Equivocal premisses ” 
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though I can show you that you have resources and 
endowment for magnanimity and courage, do you, 
pray, show me what resources you have to justify 
faultfinding and complaining! 


CHAPTER VII 


Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments and the like 


Most men are unaware that the handling of argu- 
ments which involve equivocal and hypothetical pre- 
misses, and, further, of those which derive syllogisms 
by the process of interrogation, and, in general, the 
handling of all such arguments,! has a bearing upon 
the duties of life. For our aim in every matter of 
inquiry is to learn how the good and excellent man 
may find the appropriate course through it and the 
appropriate way of conducting himselfinit. Let them 
say, then, either that the good man will not enter 
the contest of question and answer, or that, once he 
has entered, he will be at no pains to avoid con- 
ducting himself carelessly and at haphazard in 
question and answer ; or else, if they accept neither 
of these alternatives, they must admit that some 
investigation should be made of those topics with 
which question and answer are principally concerned. 

For what is the professed object of reasoning? 


(xeramfmrovtes Adyo:) are those that contain ambiguities 
in terms which are intended to mean one thing at one step 
in the argument, another at another. ‘‘ Hypothetical pre- 
misses’ involve assumptions, or conditions. The last class 
proceeds by drawing unexpected conclusions from the answers 
to questions. 
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To state the true, to eliminate the false, to suspend 
judgement in doubtful cases. Is it enough, then, 
to learn this alone ?—It is enough, says one.—Is it, 
then, also enough for the man who wants to make 
no mistake in the use of money to be told the 
reason why you accept genuine drachmas and reject 
the counterfeit >—It is not enough.—What, then, 
must be added to this? Why, what else but the 
faculty that tests the genuine drachmas and the 
counterfeit and distinguishes between them? Where- 
fore, in reasoning also the spoken word is not enough, 
is it? On the contrary, is it not necessary to 
develop the power of testing the true and the false 
and the uncertain and of distinguishing between 
them ?—It is necessary.—Whiat else besides this is 
proposed in reasoning? Pray accept the conse- 
quence of what you have properly granted. Come, 
is it enough, then, in this case also merely to know 
that this particular thing is true? It is not enough, 
but one must learn in what way a thing follows as a 
consequence upon certain other things, and how 
sometimes one thing follows upon one, and at other 
times upon several conjointly. Is it not, then, neces- 
sary that a man should also acquire this power, if 
he is to acquit himself intelligently in argument, 
and is himself not only to prove each point when he 
tries to prove it, but also to follow the argument of 
those who are conducting a proof, and is not to be 
misled by men who quibble as though they were 
proving something? There has consequently arisen 
among us, and shown itself to be necessary, a science 
which deals with inferential arguments and with 
logical figures and trains men therein. 

But of course there are times when we have 
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+ At this point Upton introduced from his ‘codex’ a 
sentence intended to express fully the transition in the 
argument ($18): wh pevdvrav 5& adrav dota rapexwphon, Ka) 
Teas mica avayKn Tis rapaxwpicews &ploracOat rad <rod Schw.> 
Td dvardrovdov abrots Adyois mpocdéxecba. ‘If, however, 
they do not remain as they were granted, we are also bound 
to abandon our concession and our acceptance of what is 
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with sound reasoning granted the premisses, and 
the inference from them is so-and-so; and, in spite 
of its being false, it is none the less the inference. 
What, then, should I do? Accept the fallacy ? 
And how is that possible? Well, should I say, “It 
was not sound reasoning for me to grant the pre- 
misses"? Nay, but this is not permissible either. 
Or, “This does not follow from what has been 
granted”? But that is not permissible, either. 
What, then, must be done in these circumstances ? 
Is it not this, that the fact of having borrowed is 
not enough to prove that one is still in debt, but we 
must add the circumstance that one abides by the 
loan—that is, has not paid it—and just so our having 
once granted the premisses is not enough to compel 
us to accept the inference, but we must abide by our 
acceptance of the premisses? And what is more, 
if the premisses remain until the end what they 
were when they were granted, there is every neces- 
sity for us to abide by our acceptance of them, and 
to allow the conclusion that has been drawn from 
them; . . . for from our point of view and to our way 
of thinking this inference does not now result from 
the premisses, since we have withdrawn from our 
previous assent to the premisses. It is necessary, 
therefore, to enquire into premisses of this kind and 
into such change and equivocal modification of them, 
whereby, at the very moment the question is put, 
or the answer made, or the deduction drawn, or at 
some other similar stage in the argument, the pre- 
misses take on modified meanings and give occasion 





inconsistent with the premisses.”” Schenkl indicates a 
lacuna. 
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1 The words wep) rivos 4 oxéfis; rep) xadhxovros at this 
point were deleted by Wolf, 
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to the unthinking to be disconcerted, if they do not 
see what follows in consequence. Why is it neces- 
sary? In order that in this matter we may not 
behave unsuitably, nor at haphazard, nor confusedly. 

And the same holds true of hypotheses and hypo- 
thetical arguments. For it is necessary at times to 
postulate some hypothesis as a sort of stepping-stone 
for the subsequent argument. Are we, therefore, to 
grant any and every hypothesis that is proposed, or 
not every one? And if not every one, what one? 
And when a man has granted an hypothesis,-must he 
abide for ever by it and maintain it, or are there 
times when he should abandon it and accept only 
the consequences which follow from it without accept- 
ing those which are opposed to it >—-Yes.— But some- 
one says, “If you once admit an hypothesis that 
involves a possibility, I will compel you to be drawn 
on to an impossibility.” Shall the prudent man 
refuse to engage with this person, and avoid enquiry 
and discussion with him? Yet who but the pru- 
dent is capable of using argument and skilful in 
question and answer, and, by Zeus, proof against 
deceit and sophistic fallacies? But shall he argue, 
indeed, and then not take pains to avoid conducting 
himself recklessly and at haphazard in argument? 
And if he does not, how will he any longer be the 
sort of man we think he is? But without some such 
exercise and preparation in formal reasoning, how 
will he be able to maintain the continuity of the 
argument? Let them show that he will be able, 
and all these speculations become mere superfluity ; 
they were absurd and inconsistent with our pre- 
conception of the good man. 

Why are we still indolent and easy-going and 
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3 Schenkl: xarecxevaca 8, 
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sluggish, seeking excuses whereby we may avoid 
toiling or even late hours, as we try to perfect our 
own reason ?—If, then, I err in these matters, I have 
not murdered my own father, have I1?—Slave, pray 
where was there in this case a father for you to 
murder? What, then, have you done, you ask? 
You have committed what was the only possible 
error in the matter. Indeed this is the very remark 
I made to Rufus when he censured me for not dis- 
covering the one omission in a certain syllogism. 
“ Well,” said I, “it isn’t as bad as if I had burned 
down the Capitol.’ But he answered, “Slave, the 
omission here zs the Capitol.” Or are there no other 
errors than setting fire to the Capitol and murdering 
one’s father? But to make a reckless and foolish 
and haphazard use of the external impressions that 
come to one, to fail to follow an argument, or demon- 
stration, or sophism—in a word, to fail to see in 
question and answer what is consistent with one’s 
position or inconsistent—is none of these things an 
error? 
CHAPTER VIII 


Thai the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error 


In as many ways as it is possible to vary the mean- 
ing of equivalent terms, in so many ways may a man 
also vary the forms of his controversial arguments 
and of his enthymemes? in reasoning. Take this 


1 An enthymeme is defined by Aristotle (het. I. i. 11) as 
‘Ca rhetorical demonstration,” that is, an argument expressed 
in ordinary literary style, not in the formal fashion of a 
syllogism. It is thus called an ‘‘ incomplete syllogism” (§ 3 
below), as falling short of the ‘‘ definite proof” accorded by 
the syllogism. 
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5 dAyAOUuS Tov TpdTOV TOUTOY ; STL VOY KatTOL [1 
yuuvalouevos EPL TADTA Nd ATO THS éwLpEedeias 
tov nOovs umd ye é€uov TEPLOTOUEVOL Gpas 
6 ovdév émtdioopev els Kadonayabiav, Ti ov xP? 
7 poo boxay, ei Kal TAUTMD THY aaxoriay mpoo)ha- 
Botper 5 Kat parecO’, Ste ov peovoy aryoria TEs 
amo TOV dvaryKaroTépav auTH Tpooyevorr’ ay, 
arArAa Kal olnoews adopyn Kal Tuov oux 9 
7 TuxXovea. peyarn yap éote Suvapis 1) eme- 
Neepytecy Kal mud avoroycKy, Kal Bama €b TOXOL 
yupvacias érimA€ov Kai Tia Kal evT peTELay amo 
8 TaY dvouaTay TpocAdfol. dtt Kai év TO KaOOXOV 
Taca Sivas émioparns Tots anadevrous Kal 
acbevéot mpoo yevopern mpos TO em Gpae Kat 
9 Xavvda at én’ auTh. Tog yap Gv TL eTL pNXavy 
mera TOV veov TOV ev TOUTOLS diadbéporvra, OTL 
ov bef mpooOixny avTOV ExELV OY yever Aas, NN 
10 éxetva avr mpoaeiva ; ovx! dé T dvr as TOUS 
AOyous TOUTOUS KATATATHTAS ETNPLEVvOS Huiy Kal 
Trepuanpevos mepuTarer pnd avexouevos, dv ris 
Garrnras® AUTOD VITOMLLYHTKOV, TiVOS GTONENELL- 
[LEVOS TTOD ATTOKEKALKED ; 


1 7. after &rryru: deleted in s. 
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syllogism, for instance: If you have borrowed and have 
not repaid, you owe me the money; now you have not 
borrowed and have not repaid ; therefore you do not owe 
me the money. And no man is better fitted to employ 
such variations skilfully than the philosopher. For 
if, indeed, the enthymeme is an incomplete syllogism, 
it is clear that he who has been exercised in the 
perfect syllogism would be no less competent to 
deal with the imperfect also. 

Why, then, do we neglect to exercise ourselves 
and one another in this way? Because, even now, 
without receiving exercise in these matters, or even 
being, by me at least, diverted from the study of 
morality, we nevertheless make no progress toward 
the beautiful and the good. What, therefore, must 
we expect, if we should take on this occupation 
also? And especially since it would not merely be 
an additional occupation to draw us away from those 
which are more necessary, but would also be an 
exceptional excuse for conceit and vanity. For great 
is the power of argumentation and persuasive reason- 
ing, and especially ifit should enjoy excessive exercise 
and receive likewise a certain additional ornament 
from language. The reason is that, in general, every 
faculty which is acquired by the uneducated and the 
weak is dangerous for them, as being apt to make 
them conceited and puffed up over it. For by what 
device might one any longer persuade a young man 
who excels in these faculties to make them an 
appendage to himself instead of his becoming an 
appendage to them? Does he not trample all these 
reasons under foot, and strut about in our presence, 
all conceited and puffed up, much less submitting if 
any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he 
lacks and wherein he has gone astray? 
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Ti otv; TIddtov dirdcodos ove hv; “Imo- 
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Hpnv, der Uuas Kal YwAous yevécOar ; Ti ody ; 
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6’. Ilés aro tov ovyyevels Huas elvat To Gee 
. yyevels Huds elvar Th O€6 
3 i ” >, \N \ Cha 
émérXOou ay tis ert Ta EES ; 
Ei tavra éotiv aandy ra TEpl THS Tuyyevetas 
~ nw \ 9 4 , e XN “ 
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' , + ) r A ’ , nN 
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f b] | nw ef ? al KR / 
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GNX’ OTe KoopLos; Oia Ti yap réyess “AOnvaloy 
1 Schenk]: épa 8. 
2 garraciav after mpoaipects deleted by Schenk. 
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What then? Was not Plato a philosopher? Yes, 
and was not Hippocrates a physician? But you see 
how eloquently Hippocrates expresses himself. Does 
Hippocrates, then, express himself so eloquently by 
virtue of his being a physician? Why, then, do you 
confuse things that for no particular reason have 
been combined in the same man? Now if Plato was 
handsome and strong, ought | to sit down and strive 
to become handsome, or become strong, on the 
assumption that this is necessary for philosophy, 
because a certain philosopher was at the same time 
both handsome and a philosopher? Are you not 
willing to observe and distinguish just what that is 
by virtue of which men become philosophers, and 
what qualities pertain to them for no particular 
reason? Come now, if I were a philosopher, ought 
you to become lame like me? What then? Am I 
depriving you of these faculties? Far be it from 
me! No more than [am depriving you of the faculty 
of sight. Yet, if you enquire of me what is man’s 
good, | can give you no other answer than that it 
is a kind of moral purpose. 


CHAPTER IX 


How from the thesis that we are akin to God may @ man 
proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir what is said by the philosophers regarding the 
kinship of God and men be true, what other course 
remains for men but that which Socrates took when 
asked to what country he belonged, never to say 
«JT am an Athenian,” or “I am a Corinthian,” but 
‘JT ama citizen of the universe”? For why do you 
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etvat ceauTov, ovyi 0 é& éxetvns movov Ths ywvias, 
eis Hv éppidy yevynbév cov TO o@patiov ; y ofjNov 
ort ar} Tov KUpl@Tépou Kat TEPLEXOVTOS OU [LOvOY 
auTny éxelyny THY ywviav, AAG! Kal S6dAnv cov 
THY otKiay Kal drA@s Gey cov Td yévos ToY 
Wpoyovav eis o& KaTeNnrAVOEy évTevOév srobev 
Kanels ceavtov AOnvatov cat Kopivésov ; 6 toivuy 
TH OLolKnoeL TOD KooLOV TrapnKoXOVOnKas Kal 
pepadnnes, Tt Td wéytotov Kal KUpLwTAaTOV Kal 
TEPLEKTLKOTATOVD TAVTWY TOVTO EGTL TO TVATHUA 
To €& avOpwrav Kali Geod, amr éxetvov Sé Ta 
OTE [LAT Ot KATAT EN TOKE ovK els Tov TAT epa TOV 
EuOYV {LOvoY OVO els TOV TaTTOV, GAN eis aTavTa 
Héyv Ta érl ys yevv@pera Te Kal dudpeva, Tpo- 
nryoupéevas 8 eis Ta NOYLKG, OTL KOLVWVELY LOVvOY 
TavTa méguxcey TO GeO THs cvvavactpodns Kata 
Tov AOyov emimreTTAEyUEVA, Sia TL Uy Elrn? abrov 
Koogptov ; dba Ti pen viov Tod Oeotv; Sia Ti Se 
poBnOynoetat te TOV yeyvopévey év avOpeross ; 
aha Tpos wey TOV Kaicapa 4 cuyyévera 4 &NAOv 
Twa Tay géya Ouvauévav év ‘Poun ixav) Twap- 
éyelv ev dogareia Ssayovras Kal dxatadpovirous 
Kat dedotxoTas fund’ oTLOdY, TO Oé Tov Gedy rroLnTHY 
éyew kal ratépa kal xndepova ovnérse Huds eFas- 
pycetat AvTaOV Kai PoBwy ;—Kai rd0ev haya, 


1 Added by Schenkl. 
4 ris after efrn deleted by von Wilamowitz. 





1 The terms ‘‘ Athenian,” ‘‘ Corinthian,” efe., characterize 
citizens of a country, not merely of a locality, ¢.¢., citizens of 
Attica or Corinthia. The “corner” in which one was born 
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say that you are an Athenian, instead of mentioning 
merely that corner into which your paltry body was 
east at birth? Or is it clear you take the place 
which has a higher degree of authority and compre- 
hends not merely that corner of .yours, but also your 
family and, in a word, the source from which your 
race has come, your ancestors down to yourself, and 
from some such entity call yourself “ Athenian,” or 
* Corinthian’?! Well, then, anyone who has atten- 
tively studied the administration of the universe and 
has learned that ‘‘ the greatest and most authoritative 
and most comprehensive of all governments is this 
one, which is composed of men and God,” and that 
from Him have descended the seeds of being, not 
merely to my father or to my grandfather, but to 
all things that are begotten and that grow upon 
earth, and chiefly to rational beings, seeing that by 
nature it is theirs alone to have communion in the 
society of God, being intertwined with him through 
the reason,’’—why should not such a man call himself 
a citizen of the universe? Why should he not call him- 
self ason of God? And why shall he fear anything 
that happens among men? What! Shall kinship 
with Caesar or any other of them that have great 
power at Rome be sufficient to enable men to live 
securely, proof against contempt, and in fear of 
nothing whatsoever, but to have God as our maker, 
and father, and guardian,—shall this not suffice to 
deliver us from griefs and fears?—And wherewithal 


might have been Marathon, Rhamnus, Lechaeum, Tenea, or 
the like. 

2 This seems to be a quotation from Poseidonius (Diogenes 
Laertius, VII. 138), but is also ascribed variously to the Stoics 
in general and especially to Chrysippus (see Diels, Doxographi 
Graect, 464, 20 and 465, 15, comparing 20f.). 
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bnaoiv, pndev é éywov ;—Kat TOs oi SoDAOL, TAS Of 
Cpamérat, TLL mero ores € exeLvol am ahrarrovTat 
TOY dermoT av ; Tots arypots 4 Tots oiKeTas i) Tots 
apyupopacty ; oudevt, GN eau Tois® Kat Gpes OUK 
em uAerT ova auTovs Tpopai. TOV dé hidocodpov 
HULY SENTEL adddots Gappodyvra Kab emavam avopevov 
amodnpety Kab pa emipereta ar auTov avroo Kab 
TOY Onptov TOV Groyov eivau Xelpova Kal detho- 
Tepov, @Y ExXac TOV avr avT@ a&pxovuevov ovTE 
Tpodns arropel Tis oiKeLas ovte dreEaywyns THS 
KaTarhphou Kal Kara hua ; ; 

"Ey@ ev olpat, ort &det Kaba bat TOV m™ per 
Borepov évrat0a ov TtovTo PNXAVOpEVOY, Omres 
pay TATELVOPNOVNTHTE NOE TATFELVOUS pind _ayev- 
veils Tuas Siadoyie pos Ctaroytetabe avtol mept 
eau Oy, anna LN, ay? TIVES éumimT@ot TOLODTOL 
vEOL, ETLYVOVTES THV T POS Tous Oeous ouryyeverav 
kal ort Seopa Twa TADTA Tmpoonptn wea TO o Gbpuce 
Kat THY KThow avTov Kal dca TovTav évexa 
dvayKaia hpiv yiveras eis olxovopiavy Kal ava- 
oT pobiy Thy év TO Biw, ws Bapn Tia eat aviapa 
Kat _ axXpnara, deroppiyras Géxwow Kal amenrO civ 
Tpos TOUS GuyyevEels. Kab TOUTOV edet TOV aYOVa 
ayoviferBas TO biddoKanror t ULOV Kat maudev Ty, 
el Tis doa ny" buas ev epxec Gar héyovTas 
‘CErixTte, OUKETL AVEXOMEOA ETA TOD TWMATLOV 


1 Added by Elter. 





> Referring to himself, 
2 There is less need of his urging them to regard them- 
selves as sons of God than of preventing them, if they are 
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shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing ?>—And 
how of slaves, how of runaways, on what do they 
rely when they leave their masters? On their lands, 
their slaves, or their vessels of silver? No, on 
nothing but themselves; and nevertheless food does 
not fail them. And shall it be necessary for our 
philosopher, forsooth, when he goes abroad, to depend 
upon others for his assurance and his refreshment, 
instead of taking care of himself, and to be more 
vile and craven than the irrational animals, every 
one of which is sufficient to himself, and lacks neither 
its own proper food nor that way of life which is 
appropriate to it and in harmony with nature? 

As for me, I think that the elder man?+ ought not 
to be sitting here devising how to keep you from 
thinking too meanly of yourselves or from taking in 
your debates a mean or ignoble position regarding 
yourselves ;? he should rather be striving to prevent 
there being among you any young men of such a 
sort that, when once they have realized their 
kinship to the gods and that we have these fetters 
as it were fastened upon us,—the body and _ its 
possessions, and whatever things on their account 
are necessary to us for the management of life, and 
our tarrying therein,—they may desire to throw 
aside all these things as burdensome and vexatious 
and unprofitable and depart to their kindred. And 
this is the struggle in which your teacher and 
trainer, if he really amounted to anything, ought to 
be engaged; you, for your part, would come to him 
saying: “ Epictetus, we can no longer endure to be 


convinced of this, from acting as if the life of the body were 
a thing to throw aside, and so committing suicide,—a 
practice which was defended by many Stoics. 
67 
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TovTou Sedeuévot Kal ToUTO TpédovTes Kal ToTi- 
Covtes xal avatravovtes Kal Kabatpovtes, etta bv 
avTo cupmepihepopevoe Toicbe Kal Toicde. ovK 
adiahopa Tatta Kat ovdey Tpds Huas; Kat o 
Guvaros ov Kaxov; Kai ovyyevets TLves TOV Deov 
éeopev Kaxelbev érnrviapev ; ahes nuas aredOely 
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ToUTwY TaY éEnpTnuévwv Kal BapovvTav. évTad0a 
AyoTal Kal KA€TTAL Kal SixagTHpLA Kal of KAAOU- 
fevoe TUpavyot SoKodvTes eye Tuva ef Hpiv 
éFovciav Oia TO TMMaTLOV Kal TA TOVTOV KTHMATA. 
addes SevEwpev avtois, bts ovdevds eyovow éEov- 
ciav” éué 8 évtadéa® rAéyew Ste “ dvOpwrot, 
éxdéEaabe tov Oeov. Grav éxeivos onuyvn Kal 
aToAvan vas TAUTNS THS UINpEedias, TOT aTrO- 
Aver Oe mpds avtov: émi 5€ Tod mapovTos ava- 
axecbe évoixodytes TavTNY THY Ywpay, Eis Hv 
éxeivos twas érakev. oriyos Apa ypdvos ovTos 
0 THS olKnoews Kal padios Tots OUTM StaKelpévois. 
Totos yap éts TUpavvos } Motos KrNerTNS } Tota 
Sixactipia poBepa tots ottws map ovdey Tre- 
Toimmévors TO oOpa Kal Ta TOvTOU KTHuaTa ; 
pelvate, un aGroytoTws aTéAOnTe.” 

Tovodrov te édet yiverOar Tapa Tob Tadevrod 
T™ pos TOUS evpuels TOY veo. pov O€ Th yiverat ; 
vexpos pev 0 TatdevT7s, vexpol & byeis. Srav 
yoptacOnre anpepov, KdOnabe krXdovTEsS Tepl THS 
aipiov, mobev ddynte. ayvdpdrobsov, av ays, 
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Tt mevOets ; tov étt tomos daxpvois; Tis ert 

1 Reiske: xands 8. 
4 Capps: év rau 8. 
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imprisoned with this paltry body, giving it food and 
drink, and resting and cleansing it, and, to crown 
all, being on its account brought into contact with 
these people and those. Are not these things 
indifferent—indeed, nothing—to us? And is not 
death no evil? And are we not in a manner akin 
to God, and have we not come from Him? Suffer 
us to go back whence we came; suffer us to be 
freed at last from these fetters that are fastened to 
us and weigh us down. Here are despoilers and 
thieves, and courts of law, and those who are called 
tyrants; they think that they have some power over 
us because of the paltry body and its possessions. 
Suffer us to show them that they have power over 
no one.’ And thereupon it were my part to say: 
“Men, wait upon God. When He shall give the 
signal and set you free from this service, then shall 
you depart to Him; but for the present endure to 
abide in this place, where He has stationed you. 
Short indeed is this time of your abiding here, and 
easy to bear for men of your convictions. For what 
tyrant, or what thief, or what courts of law are any 
longer formidable to those who have thus set at 
naught the body and its possessions? Stay, nor be 
so unrational as to depart.” 

Some such instruction should be given by the 
teacher to the youth of good natural parts. But 
what happens now? A corpse is your teacher and 
corpses are you. As soon as you have fed your fill 
to-day, you sit lamenting about the morrow, where- 
withal you shall be fed. Slave, if you get it, you 
will have it; if you do not get it, you will depart; 
the door stands open. Why grieve? Where is 
there yet room for tears? What occasion longer 
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afvoire, eb pep pe 0 oTpaTHYOS 0 ULETEPOS érakev 
el TLVva Takw, OTL Edel pe Ty pel avuTny Kal 
@uAaTTELV Kab pupLaKis TPOTEpOV aipetoOan 
anobynaKey 7 a) éyxaradsmely aur ay, et 8 0 Geos 
éy Tie Yopa Kal avacT pooh KATATETAX ED, TAUTNV 
Cy éykaradsTely def 9 Teas. TOUT éoTw avO perros 
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povmev? TOUS eis Tabra guvepyety Suvapévous 
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1 A very free paraphrase of Plato, Apology, 29 o and 28 x. 
2 At Nicopolis, 
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for flattery? Why shall one man envy another? 
Why shall he admire those who have great posses- 
sions, or those who are stationed in places of power, 
especially if they be both strong and prone to anger ? 
For what will they do tous? As for what they have 
power to do, we shall pay no heed thereto; as for 
the things we care about, over them they have no 
power, Who, then, will ever again be ruler over the 
man who is thus disposed? 

How did Socrates feel with regard to these matters? 
Why, how else than as that man ought to feel who 
has been convinced that he is akin to the gods? 
«If you tell me now,” says he, “‘We will acquit 
you on these conditions, namely, that you will no 
longer engage in these discussions which you have 
conducted hitherto, nor trouble either the young or 
the old among us,’ I will answer, ‘You make your- 
selves ridiculous by thinking that, if your general 
had stationed me at any post, I ought to hold and 
maintain it and choose rather to die ten thousand 
times than to desert it, but if God has stationed us 
in some place and in some manner of life we ought 
to desert that.’”»1 This is what it means for a man 
to be in very truth a kinsman of the gods. We, 
however, think of ourselves as though we were mere 
bellies, entrails, and genitals, just because we have 
fear, because we have appetite, and we flatter those 
who have power to help us in these matters, and these 
same men we fear. 

A certain man asked me to write to Rome in his 
behalf. Now he had met with what most men 
account misfortune: though he had formerly been 
eminent and wealthy, he had afterwards lost every- 
thing and was living here.2 And I wrote in humble 
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1 Schweighiiuser: atra S. 





1 In his youth Epictetus had been a slave. 
* The thought seems to be: If the punishment can be 
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terms in his behalf. But when he had read the 
letter he handed it back to me, and said, “J wanted 
your help, not your pity; my plight is not an evil 
one.” So likewise Rufus was wont to say, to test 
me, “ Your master? is going to do such-and-such a 
thing to you.”” And when I would say in answer, 
«°Tis but the lot of man,” he would reply, “ What 
then? Am I to go on and petition him, when I can 
get the same result from you?”? For, in fact, it 
is foolish and superfuous to try to obtain from 
another that which one can get from oneself. Since, 
therefore, I am able to get greatness of soul and 
nobility of character from myself, am I to get a 
farm, and money, or some office, from you? Far 
from it! I will not be so unaware of what I myself 
possess. But when a man is cowardly and abject, 
what else can one possibly do but write letters in 
his behalf as we do in behalf of a corpse: “ Please 
to grant us the carcase of so-and-so and a pint of 
paltry blood?” % For really, such a person is but 
a carcase and a pint of paltry blood, and nothing 
more. But if he were anything more he would per- 
ceive that one man is not unfortunate because of 
another. 


CHAPTER X 


To those who have set their hearts on preferment 
at Rome 


Ir we philosophers had applied ourselves to our 
own work as zealously as the old men at Rome 


humanly borne, I need not petition your master to remit 
it, for you have within yourself the power to endure it. 

% As when a friend might ask for the body of an executed 
eriminal. 
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have applied themselves to the matters on which 
they have set their hearts, perhaps we too should 
be accomplishing something. I know a man older 
than myself who is now in charge of the grain 
supply + at Rome. When he passed this place on 
his way back from exile, I recall what a tale he told as 
he inveighed against his former life and announced 
for the future that, when he had returned to Rome, 
he would devote himself solely to spending the 
remainder of his life in peace and quiet, “ For how 
little is yet left to me!’’—And I told him, “ You 
will not do it, but when once you have caught no 
more than a whiff of Rome you will forget all this.” 
And if also admission to court should be granted, I 
added that he would rejoice, thank God and push 
his way in.—“‘If you find me, Epictetus,” said he, 
“ putting so much as one foot inside the court, think 
of me what you will.” Well, now, what did he do? 
Before he reached Rome, letters from Caesar met 
him; and as soon as he received them, he forgot 
all those resolutions of his, and ever since he has 
been piling up one property after another. I wish 
I could stand by his side now and remind him of 
the words that he uttered as he passed by here, and 
remark, “ How much more clever a prophet I am 
than you!” 

What then? Do I say that man is an animal 
made for inactivity?? Far beit from me! But how 
can you say that we philosophers are not active 
in affairs? For example, to take myself first: as 
soon as day breaks I call to mind briefly what author 

1 Praefectus annonae,a very important official during the 
Empire. 

2 “As opposed in the ‘active’ lives of business or politics. 
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1 The passage is somewhat obscure, because the precise 
expression employed here occurs elsewhere only in Hnch. 49. 
Apparently Epictetus read over, or made special preparation 
upon a certain text, before meeting his pupils. In class then 
he would havea pupil read and interpret an assignment, some- 
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I must read over.t Then forthwith I say to myself: 
«And yet what difference does it really make to 
me how so-and-so reads? The first thing is that 
I get my sleep.” Even so, in what are the occupa- 
tions of those other men comparable to ours? If 
you observe what they do, you will see. For what 
else do they do but all day long cast up accounts, 
dispute, consult about a bit of grain, a bit of land, 
or similar matters of profit? Is it, then, much the 
same thing to receive a little petition from someone 
and read: “I beseech you to allow me to export a 
small quantity of grain,’ and this one: ‘I beseech 
you to learn from Chrysippus what is the administra- 
tion of the universe, and what place therein the 
rational animal has; and consider also who you are, 
and what is the nature of your good and evil”? 
Is this like that? And does it demand the like 
kind of study? And is it in the same way shame- 
ful to neglect the one and the other? What 
then? Is it we philosophers alone who take things 
easily and drowse? No, it is you young men far 
sooner. For, look you, we old men, when we see 
young men playing, are eager to join in the play our- 
selves. And much more, if I saw them wide-awake 
and eager to share in our studies, should I be eager 
to join, myself, in their serious pursuits. 


what as in our ‘“‘recitation,” and follow that by a reading 
and exposition of his own (éravayvévat), which was intended 
to set everything straight and put on the finishing touches. 
See Schweighiuser’s note and especially Ivo Bruns, De Schola 
Epictett (1897), 8f. By changing ue to uol, as Capps suggests, 
a satisfactory sense is secured, 7.¢., ‘‘ what pupil must read 
to me,” but the éri in the compound verb would thus be 
left without any particular meaning, and perhaps it is not 
necessary to emend. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Of family affection 


WHEN an official came to see him, Epictetus, after 
making some special enquiries about other matters, 
asked him if he had children and a wife, and when 
the other replied that he had, Epictetus asked the 
further question, What, then, is your experience 
with marriage?’—Wretched, he said.—To which 
Epictetus, Howso? Formen donot marry and beget 
children just for this surely, to be wretched, but 
rather to be happy.—And yet, as for me, the other 
replied, I feel so wretched about the little children, 
that recently when my little daughter was sick and 
was thought to be in danger, I could not bear even 
to stay by her sick bed, but I up and ran away, 
until someone brought me word that she was well 
again.—What then, do you feel that you were acting 
right in doing this?—I was acting naturally, he 
said.—But really, you must first convince me of this, 
that you were acting naturally, said he, and then 
I will convince you that whatever is done in accord- 
ance with nature is rightly done.-—This is the way, 
said the man, all, or at least most, of us fathers 
feel.—And [I do not contradict you either, answered 
Epictetus, and say that it is not done, but the point 
at issue between us is the other, whether it is rightly 
done. For by your style of reasoning we should 
have to say of tumours also that they are produced 
for the good of the body, just because they occur, and 
in brief, that to err is in accordance with nature, just 
because practically all of us, or at least most of us, 
do err, Do you show me, therefore, how your 
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1 Added by Schweighduser. 
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conduct is in accordance with nature—I cannot, 
said the man; but do you rather show me how it is 
not in accordance with nature, and not rightly done. 
And Epictetus said: Well, if we were enquiring 
about white and black objects, what sort of criterion 
should we summon in order to distinguish between 
them ?—The sight, said the man—And if about 
hot and cold, and hard and soft objects, what 
criterion ?—The touch.—Very well, then, since we 
are disputing about things which are in accordance 
with nature and things which are rightly or not 
rightly done, what criterion would you have us 
take ?—I do not know, he said.—And yet, though 
it is, perhaps, no great harm for one not to know 
the criterion of colours and odours, and so, too, of 
flavours, still do you think that it is a slight harm 
for a man to be ignorant of the criterion of good 
and evil things, and of those in accordance with 
nature and those contrary to nature?—On the con- 
trary, it is the very greatest harm. Come, tell me, 
are all the things that certain persons regard as 
good and fitting, rightly so regarded? And is it 
possible at this present time that all the opinions 
which Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians and Romans 
hold on the subject of food are rightly held ?—And 
how can it be possible ?>—But, I fancy, it is absolutely 
necessary, if the views of the Egyptians are right, 
that those of the others are not right; if those of 
the Jews are well founded, that those of the others 
are not.—Yes, certainly.—Now where there is 
ignorance, there is also lack of knowledge and the 
lack of instruction in matters which are indispens- 
able.-—He agreed.—You, then, said he, now that 
you perceive this, will henceforth study no other 
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* The course of thought is, ‘‘ You will have to do much 
studying before you have mastered this subject; but for the 
present,” cic. 
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subject and will give heed to no other matter than 
the problem of how, when you have learned the 
criterion of what is in accordance with nature, you 
shall apply that criterion and thus determine each 
special case. 

But for the present! I can give you the following 
assistance toward the attainment of what you desire. 
Does family affection seem to you to be in accord- 
ance with nature and good?—Of course.—What 
then? Is it possible that, while family affection is 
in accordance with nature and good, that which is 
reasonable is not good ?—By no means.—That which 
is reasonable is not, therefore, incompatible with 
family affection ?—It is not, ] think.—Otherwise, 
when two things are incompatible and one of them 
is in accordance with nature, the other must be 
contrary to nature, must it not p—Even so, said he.— 
Whatever, therefore, we find to be at the same time 
both affectionate and reasonable, this we confidently 
assert to be both right and good ?—Granted, said 
he.—What then? I suppose you will not deny that 
going away and leaving one’s child when it is sick is 
at least not reasonable. But we have yet to consider 
whether it is affectionate.—Yes, let us consider 
that.—Were you, then, since you were affectionately 
disposed to your child, doing right when you ran 
away and left her? And has the mother no affection 
for her child >—On the contrary, she has affection .— 
Ought then the mother also to have left her child, 
or ought she not ?—She ought not.—What of the 
nurse? Does she love her child ?—She does, he 
said.— Ought, then, she also to have left her >—By 
no means.— What about the school attendant? Does 
not he love the child >—He does.—Ought, then, he 
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L § ris Sb: abrai Sc: bre cavrar S. 
2 Bentley: ay S (jv or by ty J. B. Mayor). 
3 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘codex’: as 8. 
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as well to have gone away and left her, so that the 
child would thus have been left alone and helpless 
because of the great affection of you her parents and 
of those in charge of her, or, perhaps, have died in 
the arms of those who neither loved her nor cared for 
her?—Far from it!—And yet is it not unfair and 
unfeeling, when a man thinks certain conduct fitting 
for himself because of his affection, that he should 
not allow the same to others who have as much affec- 
tion as he has?—That were absurd.—Come, if it had 
been you who were sick, would you have wanted all 
your relatives, your children and your wife included, 
to show their affection in such a way that you would 
be left all alone and deserted by them?—By no 
means.—And would you pray to be so loved by your 
own that, because of their excessive affection, you 
would always be left alone in sickness? Or would you, 
so far as this is concerned, have prayed to be loved 
by your enemies rather, if that were possible, so as to 
be left alone by them? And if this is what you 
would have prayed for, the only conclusion left us is 
that your conduct was, in the end, not an act of 
affection at all. 

What, then; was the motive nothing at all which 
actuated you and induced you to leave your child? 
And how can that be? But it was a motive like 
that which impelled a certain man in Rome to cover 
his head when the horse which he backed was 
running,—and then, when it won unexpectedly, they 
had to apply sponges to him to revive him from his 
faint! What motive, then, is this? The scientific 
explanation, perhaps, is not in place now ; but it is 
enough for us to be convinced that, if what the 
philosophers say is sound, we ought not to look 
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for the motive anywhere outside of ourselves, but 
that in all cases it is one and the same thing that 
is the cause of our doing a thing or of our not 
doing it, of our saying things, or of our not saying 
them, of our being elated, or of our being cast down, 
of our avoiding things, or of our pursuing them—the 
very thing, indeed, which has even now become a 
cause of my action and of yours; yours in coming to 
me and sitting here now listening, mine in saying 
these things. And what is that? Is it, indeed, 
anything else than that we wanted to do this ?— 
Nothing.—And supposing that we had wanted to do 
something else, what else would we be doing than 
that which we wanted to do? Surely, then, in the 
case of Achilles also, it was this that was the cause 
of his grief—not the death of Patroclus (for other 
men do not act this way when their comrades die), 
but that he wanted to grieve. And in your case 
the other day, the cause of your running away was 
just that you wanted to do so; and another time, if 
you stay with her, it will be because you wanted to 
stay. And now you are going back to Rome, 
because you want to do so, and if you change your 
mind and want something else, you will not go. 
And, in brief, it is neither death, nor exile, nor toil, 
nor any such thing that is the cause of our doing, or 
of our not doing, anything, but only our opinions and 
the decisions of our will. 

Do I convince you of this, or not ?—You convince 
me, said he.—Of such sort, then, as are the causes 
in each case, such likewise are the effects. Very 
well, then, whenever we do anything wrongly, from 
this day forth we shall ascribe to this action no other 
cause than the decision of our will which led us to 
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do it, and we shall endeavour to destroy and excise 
that cause more earnestly than we try to destroy 
and excise from the body its tumours and abscesses 

And in the same way we shall declare the same thing 
to be the cause of our good actions. And we shall 
no longer blame either slave, or neighbour, or wife, 
or children, as being the causes of any evils to us, 
since we are persuaded that, unless we decide that 
things are thus-and-so,! we do not perform the corre- 
sponding actions ; and of our decision, for or against 
something, we ourselves, and not things outside of 
ourselves, are the masters.—Even so, he said.—From 
this very day, therefore, the thing whose nature or 
condition we shall investigate and examine will be 
neither our farm, nor our slaves, nor our horses, nor 
our dogs, but only the decisions of our will.—I hope 
so, he said.-—You see, then, that it is necessary for you 
to become a frequenter of the schools,—that animal 
at which all men Jaugh,—if you really desire to make 
an examination of the decisions of your own will. 
And that this is not the work of a single hour or day 
you know as well as I do. 


CHAPTER XII 
Of contentment 


CoNCERNING gods there are some who say that the 
divine does not so much as exist; and others, that it 
exists, indeed, but is inactive and indifferent, and 
takes forethought for nothing;? and a third set, 
that it exists and takes forethought, though only 
for great and heavenly things and in no case for 
terrestrial things ; and a fourth set, that it also takes 
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forethought for things terrestrial and the affairs of 
men, but only in a geueral way, and not for the 
individual in particular; and a fifth set, to which 
Odysseus and Socrates belonged, who say 


Nor when I move am I concealed from thee.+ 


We must, therefore, first of all enquire about each 
of these statements, to see whether it is sound or 
not sound. For if gods do not exist, how can it be 
an end to follow the gods? And if they exist, 
indeed, but care for nothing, how even thus will 
that conclusion be sound? But if, indeed, they 
both exist and exercise care, yet there is no com- 
munication from them to men,—yes, and, by Zeus, 
to me personally,—how even in this case can our 
conclusion still be sound? The good and excellent 
man must, therefore, inquire into all these things, 
before he subordinates his own will to him who ad- 
ministers the universe, precisely as good citizens 
submit to the law of the state. And he that is 
being instructed ought to come to his instruction 
with this aim, “ How may I followthe gods in every- 
thing, and how may I be acceptable to the divine 
administration, and how may | become free?” 
Since he is free for whom all things happen accord- 
ing to his moral purpose, and whom none can 
restrain. What then? Is freedom insanity? Far 
from it; for madness and freedom are not con- 
sistent with one another. ‘‘ But I would have that 
which seems best to me happen in every case, no 
matter how it comes to seem so.” You are mad; 
you are beside yourself. Do you not know that 


1 Homer, Iliad, X.279f.; compare Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
I. 1, 19. 
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freedom is a noble and precious thing? But for me 
to desire at haphazard that those things should 
happen which have at haphazard seemed best to 
me, is dangerously near being, not merely not noble, 
but even in the highest degree shameful. For how 
do we act in writing? Do I desire to write the 
name “ Dio’’ as I choose? No, but I am taught to 
desire to write it as it ought to be written. What 
do we do in music? The same. And what in 
general, where there is any art or science? The 
same; otherwise knowledge of anything would be 
useless, if it were accommodated to every individual's 
whims. Is it, then, only in this matter of freedom, 
the greatest and indeed the highest of all, that I 
am permitted to desire at haphazard? By no means, 
but instruction consists precisely in learning to desire 
each thing exactly as it happens. And how do they 
happen? As he that ordains them has ordained. 
And he has ordained that there be summer and 
winter, and abundance and dearth, and virtue and 
vice, and all such opposites, for the harmony of 
the whole, and he has given each of us a body, 
and members of the body, and property and 
companions. 

Mindful, therefore, of this ordaining we should go 
to receive instruction, not in order to change the con- 
stitution of things,—for this is neither vouchsafed 
us nor is it better that it should be,—but in order 
that, things about us being as they are and as their 
nature is, we may, for our own part, keep our wills 
in harmony with what happens. For, look you, can 
we escape from men? And howis it possible? But 
can we, if they associate with us, change them? 
And who vouchsafes us that power? What alterna- 
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tive remains, then, or what method can we find for 
living with them? Some such method as that, while 
they will act as seems best to them, we shall none the 
less be in a state comformable to nature. But you 
are impatient and peevish, and if you are alone, you 
eall it a solitude, but if you are in the company of 
men, you call them schemers and brigands, and you 
find fault even with your own parents and children 
and brothers and neighbours. But you ought, when 
staying alone, to call that peace and freedom, and 
to Jook upon yourself as like the gods; and when 
you are in the company of many, you ought not call 
that a mob, nor a tumult, nor a disgusting thing, 
but a feast and a festival, and so accept all things 
contentedly. 

What, then, is the punishment of those who do 
not accept? Tobe just as they are. Is one peevish 
because he is alone? Let him be in solitude! Is 
he peevish with his parents? Let him be an evil 
son and grieve! Is he peevish with his children? 
Let him be a bad father! “Threw him into prison.” 
What sort of prison? Where he now is. For he is 
there against his will, and where a man is against his 
will, that for him is a prison. Just as Socrates was 
not in prison, for he was there willingly. < Alas, 
that I should be lame in my leg!” Slave, do you, 
then, because of one paltry leg blame the universe? 
Will you not make a free gift of it to the whole? 
Will you not relinquish it? Will you not gladly 
yield it to the giver? And will you be angry and 
peevish at the ordinances of Zeus, which he defined 
and ordained together with the Fates who spun in 
his presence the thread of your begetting? Do you 
not know how small a part you are compared with 
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the whole? That is, as to the body; for as to the 
reason you are not inferior to the gods, nor less than 
they ; for the greatness of the reason is not deter- 
mined by length nor by height, but by the decisions 
of its will. 

Will you not, therefore, set what is for you the 
good in that wherein you are equal to the gods? 
‘‘ Wretched man that Iam; such a father and such 
a mother as I have!” Well, was it permitted you 
to step forward and make selection, saying, “ Let 
such-and-such man have intercourse with such-and- 
such woman at this hour, that I may be born”? It 
was not permitted you; but your parents had to 
exist first, then you had to be born as you were 
born. Of what kind of parents? Of such as they 
were. What then? Since they are such, is no 
remedy given you? Again, supposing that you were 
ignorant of the purpose for which you possess the 
faculty of vision, you would be unfortunate and 
wretched if you closed your eyes when men brought 
some colour before them; but in that you have 
greatness of mind and nobility for use for everyone 
of the things may happen to you, and know it not, are 
you not yet more unfortunate and wretched? Things 
proportionate to the faculty which you possess are 
brought before you, but you turn that faculty away 
at the very moment when you ought to keep it wide 
open and discerning. Do you not rather render 
thanks to the gods that they have allowed you to 
be superior to all the things that they did not put 
under your control, and have rendered you account- 
able only for what is under your control? As for 
parents, the gods have released you from account- 
ability; as for brothers, they have released you ; 
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as for body, they have released you; and for 
property, death, life. Well, for what have thev 
made you accountable? For the only thing that is 
under your control—the proper use of impressions. 
Why, then, do you draw upon yourself that for 
which you are not responsible? This is to make 
trouble for yourself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods ? 


Now when someone asked him how it is possible 
to eat acceptably to the gods, he said, If it is done 
justly and graciously and fairly and restrainedly and 
decently, is it not also done acceptably to the gods? 
And when you have asked for warm water and the 
slave does not heed you; or if he does heed you but 
brings in tepid water; or if he is not even to be 
found in the house, then to refrain from anger and 
not to explode, is not this acceptable to the gods ?>— 
How, then, can a man bear with such persons ?— 
Slave, will you not bear with your own brother, who 
has Zeus as his progenitor and is, as it were, a son 
born of the same seed as yourself and of the same 
sowing from above; but if you have been stationed 
in a like position above others, will you forthwith set 
yourself up as a tyrant? Do you not remember 
what you are, and over whom you rule—that they 
are kinsmen, that they are brothers by nature, that 
they are the offspring of Zeus >—But I have a deed 
of sale for them, and they have none for me.—Do 
you see whither you bend your gaze, that it is to 
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1 Stobaeus: pvAAa &. 





1 This is the famous principle of cuwrdéera (cuuradety and 
cuprémovdey in the text here), 7.¢., the physical unity of 
the cosmos in such a form that the experience of one part 
necessarily affects every other. This doctrine, especially 
popular with the Stoics, is essentially but a philosophic 
formulation of the vague ideas that underlie the practices of 
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the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to these 
wretched laws of ours, the laws of the dead, and 
that it is not to the laws of the gods that you look ? 


CHAPTER XIV 
That the Deity oversees all men 


Now when someone asked him how a man could 
be convinced that each thing which he does is under 
the eye of God, Do you not think, he answered, 
that all things are united in one ?—I do, said the 
other.—Very well, do you not think that what is 
on earth feels the influence! of that which is in 
heaven >—I do, he replied—For how else comes 
it that so regularly, as if from God’s command, when 
He bids the plants flower, they flower, when He 
bids them put forth shoots, they put them forth, 
when He bids them bear their fruit, they bear it, 
when to ripen, they ripen; when again He bids 
them drop their fruit and let fall their leaves and 
gather themselves together and remain quiet and 
take their rest, they remain quiet and take their 
rest? And how else comes it that at the waxing and 
waning of the moon and at the approach and 
recession of the sun we see among the things that 
are on earthso great an alteration and change to the 
opposite? But are the plants and our own bodies so 
closely bound up with the universe, and do they 
so intimately share its affections,! and is not the 


sympathetic magic. For the literature on this topic see 
Pease on Cicero’s De Divinatione, ii. 84, where cuumrdéera is 
defined by Cicero as a contunctio naturae et guast concentus et 
consensus. 
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same much more true of our own souls? But if our 
souls are so bound up with God and joined together 
with Him, as being parts and portions of His being, 
does not God perceive their every motion as being 
a motion of that which is His own and of one 
body with Himself? And yet you have power to 
think about the divine dispensation and about each 
several item among things divine, and at the same 
time also about human affairs, and you have the 
faculty of being moved by myriads of matters at the 
same time both in your senses and in your intelli- 
gence, and at the same time you assent to some, 
while you dissent from others, or suspend judgement 
about them; and you guard in your own soul so 
many impressions derived from so many and various 
matters, and, on being moved by these impressions, 
your mind falls upon notions corresponding to the 
impressions first made, and so from myriads of matters 
you derive and retain arts, one after the other, and 
memories. All this you do, and is God not able 
to oversee all things and to be present with all 
and to have a certain communication from them all? 
Yet the sun is capable of illuminating so large a 
portion of the universe, and of leaving unilluminated 
only the small space which is no larger than can 
be covered by the shadow that the earth casts; and 
is He who has created the sun, which is but a small 
portion of Himself! in comparison with the whole, 
and causes it to revolve, is He not able to perceive 
all things ? 


1 Chrysippus identified the Universe, of which the sun 
is but a part, with God. See Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 
ii. 38. 
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2 Schenkl (5¢ 5} of von Wilamowitz): 5¢ d€ S. 
> von Wilamowitz (ye 6 Diels): ye Spxos 8. 





1 Compare Seneca, EHpist. 41,2: sacer intra nos spiritus sedct, 
malorum bonorwmgue nostrorum observator et custos, and 
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And yet, says one, I cannot follow all these things 
at one and the same time.—But does anyone go 
so far as to tell you this, namely, that vou possess 
a faculty which is equal to that of Zeus? Yet 
none the less He has stationed by each man’s 
side as guardian his particular genius,—and has 
committed the man to his care,—and that too a 
guardian who never sleeps and is not to be beguiled. 
For to what other guardian, better and more careful, 
could He have committed each one of us? Where- 
fore, when you close your doors and make darkness 
within, remember never to say that you are alone, 
for you are not alone; nay, God is within, and your 
own genius is within. And what need have they 
of light in order to see what you are doing? Yes, 
and to this God you also ought to swear allegiance, 
as the soldiers do to Caesar. They are but hirelings, 
yet they swear that they will put the safety of 
Caesar above everything; and shall you, indeed, who 
have been counted worthy of blessings so numerous 
and so great be unwilling to swear, or, when you 
have sworn, to abide by your oath? And what shall 
you swear? Never to disobey under any circum- 
stances, never to prefer charges, never to find fault 
with anything that God has given, never to let your 
will rebel when you have either to do or to suffer 
something that is inevitable. Can the oath of the 
soldiers in any way be compared with this of ours? 
Out there men swear never to prefer another in 
honour above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer 
ourselves in honour above everything else. 


especially Menander, Zpttr. 881 ff., with Capps’s note. 
Almost exactly the same idea appears also in Marcus 
Aurelius, V. 27. 
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1 Reiske: avétera: &. 





7 The soul of man, as feeling and thinking, often equivalent 
to ‘‘ reason,” but not exclusively intellectual. See Bonhdéffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa, i. 9 ff. 
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CHAPTER XV 
What does philosophy profess ? 


WHEN someone consulted Epictetus as to how he 
could persuade his brother to cease being angry 
with him, he replied, Philosophy does not profess 
to secure for man any external possession. Other- 
wise it would be undertaking something that lies 
outside its proper subject-matter. For as wood 
is the material of the carpenter, bronze that of 
the statuary, just so each man’s own life is the 
subject-matter of the art of living.—Well, what 
about my brother's life >—That again is the subject- 
matter of his own art of living, but with respect 
to your art of living it comes under the category 
of externals, like a farm, like health, like good 
repute. Philosophy promises none of these things, 
but rather, “In every circumstance I will keep 
the governing principle! in a state of accord with 
nature.”’——-Whose governing principle?—“‘ His in 
whom I am.”—How, then, shall I keep my brother 
from being angry at me ?—Bring him to me and | 
will tell him, but I have nothing to say to you on 
the subject of Ais anger. 

And when the man who was consulting him said, 
What I seek to know is this, how, even if my brother 
refuses to be reconciled with me, I may yet be in 
accord with nature, Epictetus replied : Nothing great 
comes into being all at once; why, not even does the 
bunch of grapes, or a fig. If you say to me now, “J 
want a fig,” I shall answer, “That requires time.” 
Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, 
and finally let the fruit ripen. Now although the 
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1 Added by von Wilamowitz. 
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fruit of even a fig-tree is not brought to perfection all 
at once and in a single hour, would vou still seek to 
secure the fruit of a man’s mind in so short a while 
and so easily? Do not expectit, not even if I should 
tell you so myself. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Of providence 


Marvev not that the animals other than man have 
furnished them, ready prepared by nature, what 
pertains to their bodily needs—-not merely food and 
drink, but also a bed to lie on,—and that they have 
no need of shoes, or bedding, or clothing, while we 
are in need of all these things. For in the case of 
animals, born not for their own sake, but for service, 
to have created them in need of other things 
was not beneficial. Why, consider what it would 
be for us to have to take thought not for merely 
ourselves, but also for our sheep and our asses, 
how they are to be clothed and shod, how they are 
to find food and drink. But just as soldiers appear 
before their general, all ready for service, shod, 
clothed and armed, and it would be shocking if the 
colonel had to go around and equip his regiment 
with shoes or uniforms; so also nature has made 
animals, which are born for service, ready for use, 
equipped, and in need of no further attention. 
Consequently one small child with a rod can drive a 
flock of sheep. 

But as it is, we first forbear to give thanks for 
these beasts, because we do not have to bestow upon 
them the same care as we require for ourselves, and 
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then proceed to complain against God on our own 
account! Yet, by Zeus and the gods, one single 
gift of nature would suffice to make a man who is 
reverent and grateful perceive the providence of God. 
Do not talk to me now of great matters: take the 
mere fact that milk is produced from grass, and 
cheese from milk, and that wool grows from skin— 
who is it that has created or devised these things? 
‘No one,” somebody says. Oh, the depth of man’s 
stupidity and shamelessness ! 

Come, let us leave the chief works of nature, and 
consider merely what she does in passing. Can 
anything be more useless than the hairs on a chin? 
Well, what then? Has not nature used even these 
in the most suitable way possible? Has she not by 
these means distinguished between the male and the 
female? Does not the nature of each one among us 
cry aloud forthwith from afar, “I am aman; on this 
understanding approach me, on this understanding 
talk with me; ask for nothing further; behold the 
sions’ ? Again, in the case of women, just as 
nature has mingled in their voice a certain softer note, 
so likewise she has taken the hair from their chins. 
Not so, you say; on the contrary the human animal 
ought to havebeen left without distinguishing features, 
and each of us ought to proclaim by word of mouth, 
“Tam aman.” Nay, but how fair and becoming 
and dignified the sign is! How much more fair than 
the cock’s comb, how much more magnificent than the 
lion’s mane! Wherefore, we ought to preserve the 
signs which God has given; we ought not to throw 
them away; we ought not, so far as in us lies, to 
confuse the sexes which have been distinguished in 
this fashion. 
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Are these the only works of Providence in us? 
Nay, what language is adequate to praise them all or 
bring them home to our minds as they deserve ? 
Why, if we had sense, ought we to be doing anything 
else, publicly and privately, than hymning and 
praising the Deity, and rebearsing His benefits? 
Ought we not, as we dig and plough and eat, to sing 
the hymn of praise to God? “Great is God, that 
He hath furnished us these instruments wherewith 
we shall till the earth. Great is God, that He hath 
given us hands, and power to swallow, and a belly, 
and power to grow unconsciously, and to breathe 
while asleep.” This is what we ought to sing on 
every occasion, and aboveall to sing the greatest and 
divinest hymn, that God has given us the faculty to 
comprehend these things and to follow the path of 
reason. What then? Since most of you have 
become blind, ought there not to be someone to 
fulfil this office for you, and in behalf of all sing the 
hymn of praise to God? Why, what else can I, a 
lame old man, do but sing hymns to God? If, 
indeed, I were a nightingale, I should be singing as 
a nightingale; if aswan, as aswan. But as it is, I 
am a rational being, therefore I must be singing 
hymns of praise to God. This is my task; I do it, 
and will not desert this post, as long as it may be 
given me to fill it; and I exhort you to join me in 
this same song. 


CHAPTER XVII 
That the art of reasoning is indispensable 


Since it is reason that analyzes and perfects all else, 
and reason itself ought not to remain unanalyzed, 
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1 Upton: eiva: 8. 





1 Reason, therefore, can be analyzed only by itself. 

2 The course of the argument is highly condensed here, 
but this is the plain sense of the passage. 

3 A Roman dry measure, slightly less than half a bushel. 
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wherewithal shall it be analyzed? Why, clearly, 
either by itself, or by something else. This latter is 
assuredly either reason, or it will prove to be some- 
thing else superior toreason, which is impossible. Ifit 
be reason, who again will analyze that reason? For 
if it analyzes its own self, the reason with which we 
started can do as much. If we are going to require 
something else at each step, our process will be 
endless and unceasing. 

Yes,’ says someone, “but the cure (of the 
decisions of our will) is a much more pressing need 
(than the study of logic),”? and the like. Do you 
then wish to hear about this other matter? Very 
well, listen. But if you say to me, “1 do not know 
whether your argument is true or false,’ and, if I 
use some ambiguous term, and you should then say, 
«* Distinguish,” I shall bear with you no longer, but 
shall tell you, “‘ Nay, but there is a much more 
pressing need.’”’ This is the reason, I suppose, why 
the Stoic .philosphers put Logic first, just as in the 
measuring of grain we put first the examination of 
the measure. And if we do not define first what a 
modius = is, and do not define first what a scale is, 
how shall we be able to proceed with measuring 
or weighing anything? So, in the field of our present 
enquiry, if we have neglected the thorough know- 
ledge and intellectual mastery of our standard of 
judgement for all other things, whereby they come 
to be known thoroughly, shall we ever be able to 
attain intellectual mastery and thorough knowledge 
of the rest of the world? And how could we 
possibly? “Yes,” we are told, “but the modzus is 
made out of wood and bears no fruit.” True, but it 
is something with which we can measure grain. 
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1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, LV. 6, 1. 
2 The famous dictum of Socrates, formulated as, ‘‘ No 
man errs voluntarily,” in Plato, Protagoras, 345 p. 
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‘‘ Logic also bears no fruit.”’ Now as for this state- 
ment we shall see later; but if one should grant 
even this, it is enough to say in defence of Logic 
that it has the power to discriminate and examine 
everything else, and as one might say, to measure 
and weighthem. Who says this? Only Chrysippus 
and Zeno and Cleanthes? Well, does not Antis- 
thenes say it? And who is it that wrote, “The 
beginning of education is the examination of terms ” = 
Does not Socrates,! too, say the same thing? And 
of whom does Xenophon write, that he began with 
the examination of terms, asking about each, “ What 
does it mean ?”’ 

Is this, then, your great and admirable achieve- 
ment—the ability to understand and to interpret 
Chrysippus ? And who says that? What, then, is 
your admirable achievement? To understand the 
will of nature. Very well; do you understand it all 
by yourself? And if that is the case, what more do 
you need? For if it is true that “all men err 
involuntarily,’ ? and you have learned the truth, it 
must needs be that you are doing right already. 
But, so help me Zeus, I do not comprehend the will 
of nature. Who, then, interprets it? Men say, 
Chrysippus. [ go and try to find out what this 
interpreter of nature says. I begin not to under- 
stand what he says, and look for the man who can 
interpret him. “Look and consider what this 
passage means,’ says the interpreter, “just as if it 
were in Latin!’’? What place is there here, then, 
for pride on the part of the interpreter? Why, 


3 Epictetus seems to be placing himself in the position of 


one of his Roman pupils, who would understand Chrysippus 
more easily if translated into Latin. 
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there is no just place for pride even on the part 
of Chrysippus, if he merely interprets the will of 
nature, but himself does not follow it; how much 
less place for pride, then, in the case of his inter- 
preter! For we have no need of Chrysippus on his 
own account, but only to enable us to follow nature. 
No more have we need of him who divines through 
sacrifice, considered on his own account, but simply 
because we think that through his instrumentality 
we shall understand the future and the signs given 
by the gods; nor do we need the entrails on their 
own account, but only because through them the 
signs are given ; nor do we admire the crow or the 
raven, but God, who gives His signs through them. 
Wherefore, I go to this interpreter and diviner 
and say, “ Examine for me the entrails, and tell me 
what signs they give.’ The fellow takes and spreads 
them out and then interprets: “Man, you have a 
moral purpose free by nature from hindrances and 
constraint. This stands written here in these en- 
trails. I will prove you that first in the sphere of 
assent. Can anyone prevent you from assenting to 
truth? No one at all. Can anyone force you to 
accept the false? Noone atall. Do you see that 
in this sphere you have a moral purpose free from 
hindrance, constraint, obstruction? Come, in the 
sphere of desire and choice is it otherwise? And 
what can overcome one impulse but another impulse? 
And what can overcome one desire or aversion but 
another desire or aversion?”’ ‘ But,” says someone, 
‘‘ifa person subjects me to the fear of death, he com- 
pelsme.” “No, it is not what you are subjected to that 
impels you, but the fact that you decide-it is better 
for you to do something of the sort than to die. 
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1 Tt is not known just what persons are here referred to, 
but the doctrine that feeling (md@os) is a kind of judge- 
ment («glois) or opinion (56g) is common among the Stoics. 
See Bonhéffer, Hpiktet und die Stoa, I. 265 ff, and on the 
general ar gument in this chapter, p 276 £, 
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Once more, then, it is the decision of your own will 
which compelled you, that is, moral purpose com- 
pelled moral purpose. Forif God had so constructed 
that part of His own being which He has taken 
from Himself and bestowed upon us, that it could 
be subjected to hindrance or constraint either from 
Himself or from some other, He were no longer 
God, nor would He be caring for us as He ought. 
This is what I find,” says the diviner, ‘“‘in the sacri- 
fice. These are the signs vouchsafed you. If you 
will, you are free; if you will, you will not have to 
blame anyone, or complain against anyone ; every- 
thing will be in accordance with what is not merely 
your own will, but at the same time the will of God.” 
This is the prophecy for the sake of which I go to 
this diviner—in other words, the philosopher, ~_not 
admiring him because of his inter pretation, but 
rather the interpretation which he gives. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


That we ought not to be angry nith the €rTING 


Ir what the philosophers? say is true, that in all 
men thought and action start from a single source, 
namely feeling—as in the case of assent the feeling 
that a thing is so, and in the case of dissent the 
feeling that it is not so, yes, and, by Zeus, in the case of 
suspended judgement the feeling that it is uncertain, 
so also in the case of impulse towards a thing, the 
feeling that it is expedient for me and that it is impos- 
sible to judge one thing expedient and yet desire 
another, and again, to judge one thing fitting, and 
yet be impelled to another—if all this be true, why 
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* Supplied by Capps for a lacuna of about five letters in S, 
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are we any longer angry with the multitude ?—“They 
are thieves,’’ says someone, “ and robbers.’’—-What do 
you mean by “thieves and robbers?” They have simply 
gone astray in questions of good and evil. Ought 
we, therefore, to be angry with them, or rather pity 
them? Only show them their error and you will see 
how quickly they will desist from their mistakes. 
But if their eyes are not opened, they have nothing 
cuperior to their mere opinion. 

Ought not this brigand, then, and this adulterer to 
be put to death? you ‘ask. Not at all, but you should 
ask rather, “Ought not this man to be put to death 
who is in a state of error and delusion about the 
greatest matters, and is in a state of blindness, not, 
indeed, in the vision which distinguishes between 
white and black, but in the judgement which dis- 
tinguishes between the good and the evil?” And 
if you put it this way, you will realize how inhuman 
a sentiment it is that you are uttering, and that it 
is just as if you should say, “ Ought not this blind 
man, then, or this deaf man to be put to death?” 
For if the loss of the greatest things is the greatest 
harm that can befall a man, while the greatest thing 
in each man is a right moral purpose, and if a man 
is deprived of this very thing, what ground is left 
for you to be angry at him? Why, man, if you 
must needs be affected in a way that is contrary to 
nature at the misfortunes of another, pity him rather, 
but do not hate him ; drop this readiness to take 
offence and this spirit of hatred ; do not introduce 
those words which the multitude of the censorious 
use: “Well, then, these accursed and abominable 
fools!” Very well; but how is it that you have 
so suddenly been converted to wisdom that you are 
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1 Sore (Mowat) wwpors supplied by Capps for a lacuna of 
about eleven letters in S. 





woanmatiar wt ee 


1 An illustration of the famous principle, nil adindrart 
(Horace, Mpist. I. 6,1). 
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angry at fools? Why, then, are we angry? Because 
we admire the goods of which these men rob us. 
For, mark you, stop admiring? your clothes, and you 
are not angry at the man who steals them ; stop ad- 
miring your wife's beauty, and you are not angry at 
her adulterer. Know that a thief or an adulterer 
has no place among the things that are your own, 
but only among the things that are another’s and 
that are not under your control. If you give these 
things up and count them as nothing, at whom have 
you still ground to feel angry? But so long as you 
admire these things, be angry at yourself and not at 
the men that I have just mentioned. For consider ; 
you have fine clothes and your neighbour does not ; 
you havea window and wish toairthem. He does not 
know wherein the true good of man consists, but 
fancies that it consists in having fine clothes, the very 
same fancy that you also entertain. Shall he not 
come, then, and carry them off? Why, when you 
show acake to gluttonous men and then gulp it 
down all to yourself, are you not wanting them to 
snatch it? Stop provoking them, stop having a 
window, stop airing your clothes. 

Something similar happened to me also the other 
day. J keep an iron lamp by the side of my house- 
hold gods, and, on hearing a noise at the window, I 
ran down. I found that the lamp had been stolen. 
J reflected that the man who stole it was moved by 
no unreasonable motive. What then? To-morrow, 
I say, you will find one of earthenware. Indeed, aman 
loses only that which he already has. “I have lost 
my cloak.” Yes, for you had a cloak, “I have a 
pain in my head.” You don’t have a pain in your 
horns, do you? Why, then, are you indignant? For 
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1 That is, a man should prove himself invincible by reason 
and reflection, not by brute strength, or the sheer obstinacy 
of passive resistance. 
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our losses and our pains have to do only with the 
things which we possess. 

“But the tyrant will chain °° What? Your 
leg. “But he will cut of’——” What? Your 
neck. What, then, will he neither chain nor cut off? 
Your moral purpose. This is why the ancients gave 
us the injunction, “ Know thyself.” What follows, 
then? Why, bythe Gods, that one ought to practise 
in smal] things, and beginning with them pass on to 
the greater. “I have a head-ache.’ Well, do not 
say “Alas!” “J have an ear-ache.”’ Do not say 
« Alas!’’ And Iam not saying that it is not permiss- 
ible to groan, only do not groan in the centre of your 
being. And if your slave is slow in bringing your 
bandage, do not cry out and make a wry face and 
say, “ Everybody hates me.’ Why, who would not 
hate such a person? For the future put your con- 
fidence in these doctrines and walk about erect, free, 
not putting your confidence in the size of your body, 
like an athlete; for you ought not to be invincible 
in the way an ass is invincible.t 

Who, then, is the invincible man? He whom 
nothing that is outside the sphere of his moral 
purpose can dismay, I then proceed to consider the 
circumstances one by one, as I would do in the case 
of the athlete. “This fellow has won the first 
round. What, then, will he do in the second ? 
What if it be scorching hot? And what will he do 
at Olympia?” It is the same way with the case 
under consideration. If you put a bit of silver coin 
in a man’s way, he will despise it. Yes, but if you 
put a bit of a wench in his way, what then? Or ifit be 
in the dark, what then? Or if you throw a bit of 
reputation in his way, what then? Or abuse, what 
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1 Upton: olduevos 8. 





1 Under all ordinary circumstances the man who is being 
tested will resist the temptations of money, a maid, secrecy, 
reputation, and the like, But if, like the athlete, he be 
tested under abnormal conditions, as when drank, or mad, or 
asleep, will he hold out against these temptations even then ? 
If he can, he is indeed invincible. 
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then? Or praise, what then? Or death, what 
then? All these things he can overcome. What, 
then, if it be scorching hot—that is, what if he be 
drunk? What if he be melancholy-mad?1 What 
if asleep? ‘The man who passes all these tests is 
what I mean by the invincible athlete. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Hon ought we to bear ourselves toward tyrants ? 


Ir a man possesses some superiority, or thinks at 
least that he does, even though he does not, it is 
quite unavoidable that this man, if he is uneducated, 
becomes puffed up on account of it. For example, 
the tyrant exclaims, “I am the mightiest in the 
world.’ Very well, what can you do forme? Can 
you secure for me desire that is free from any 
hindrance? How can you? Do you have it your- 
self? Can you secure for me aversion proof against 
encountering what it would avoid? Do you have it 
yourself? Or infallible choice? And where can 
you claim a share in that? Come, when you are on 
board ship, do you feel confidence in yourself, or in 
the skilled navigator? And when you are ina chariot, 
in whom do you teel confidence other than the skilled 
driver. And how is it in the other arts? The same 
way. What does your power amount to, then? “All 
mcn pay attention? tome.” Yes,and I pay attention 
to my little plate and wash it and wipe it out, and 
for the sake of my oil-flask I drive a peg in the wall. 

2 The whole passage turns on the various meanings of 


deparevw, Which include serve, attend to, give medical cure to, 
py attention to, pay court to, flatter, ete, 
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What follows, then? Are these things superior to 
me? No, but they render me some service, and 
therefore I pay attention to them. Again, do I not 
pay attention to my donkey? Do I not wash his 
feet? DoT not curry him? Do you not know that 
every man pays attention to himself, and to you just 
as he does to his donkey? For who pays attention 
to you as to a man? Point him out to me. Who 
wishes to become like you? Who becomes a zealous 
follower of yours as men did of Socrates? “But I 
can cut off your head.” Well said! I had forgotten 
that I ought to pay attention to you, as to fever or 
cholera, and set up an altar to you, just as in Rome 
there is an altar to the God Fever. 

What is it, then, that disturbs and bewilders the 
multitude? Is it the tyrant and his bodyguards? 
Elow is that possible? Nay, far from it! It is not 
possible that that which is by nature free should be 
disturbed or thwarted by anything but itself. But 
it is a man’s own judgements that disturb him. For 
when the tyrant says to a man, “I will chain your 
leg,” the man who has set a high value on his leg 
replies, “ Nay, have merey upon me,” while the man 
who has set a high value on his moral purpose replies, 
«Tf it seems more profitable to you to do so, chain 
it.” “Do you not carer” “No, I do not care.” 
«~ will show you that I am master.” ‘ How can 
you be my master? Zeus has set me free. Or do 
you really think that he was likely to let his own 
son be made a slave? You are, however, master of 
iny dead body, take it.” ‘* You mean, then, that 
when you approach me you will not pay attention 
to me?” “No, | pay attention only to myself. 
But if you wish me to say that I pay attention to 
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2 Added by Koraes. 2 Added by Trinucavelli. 
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1 That is, the whole order of nature requires every living 
thing to appropriate, or make its own, whatever it needs in 
order to maintain Life. 
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you too, I tell you that I do so, but only as [ pay 
attention to my pot.” 

This is not mere self-love; such is the nature cf 
the animal man ; everything that he does is for him- 
self. Why, even the sun does everything for its 
own sake, and, for that matter, so does Zeus himself. 
But when Zeus wishes to be “ Rain-bringer,’” and 
“ Fruit-giver,” and “Father of men and of gods,” 
you can see for yourself that he cannot achieve these 
works, or win these appellations, unless he proves 
himself useful to the common interest ; and in general 
he has so constituted the nature of the rational 
animal man, that he can attain nothing of his own 
proper goods unless he contributes something to the 
common interest. Hence it follows that it can no 
longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do every- 
thing for his own sake. For what do you expect? 
That a man should neglect himself and his own 
interest? And in that case how can there be room 
for one and the same principle of action for all, 
namely, that of appropriation! to their own 
needs P 

What then? When men entertain absurd opinions 
about what lies outside the province of the moral 
purpose, counting it good or bad, it is altogether 
unavoidable for them to pay attention to the tyrant. 
Aye, would that it were merely the tyrants and not 
their chamberlains too! And yet how can the man 
suddenly become wise when Caesar puts him in 
charge of his chamberpot? How can we forthwith 
say “ Felicio has spoken wisely to me’? I would 
that he were deposed from the superintendency of 
the dunghill, that you may think him a fool again! 
Kpaphroditus owned a certain cobbler whom he sold 
because he was useless; then by some chance the 
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fellow was bought by a member of Caesar’s household 
and became cobbler to Caesar. You should have 
seen how Epaphroditus honoured him! “ How is 
my good Felicio, I pray you?” he used to say. And 
then if someone asked us, “What is your master! 
doing ?”’ he was told, “ He is consulting Felicio about 
something or other.’ Why, had he not sold him as 
being useless? Who, then, had suddenly made a 
wise man out of him? This is what it means to 
honour something else than what lies within the 
province of the moral purpose. 

“He has been honoured with a tribuneship,” 
someone says. All who meet him offer their con- 
gratulations ; one man kisses him on the eyes, another 
on the neck, his slaves kiss his hands. He goes 
home; he finds lamps being lighted. He climbs up 
the Capitol and offers sacrifice. Now who ever sacri- 
ficed as a thank-offering for having had right desire, 
or for having exercised choice in accordance with 
nature? For we give thanks to the gods for that 
wherein we sect the good. 

To-day a man was talking to me about a priest- 
hood of Augustus. I say to him, “Man, drop the 
matter; you will be spending a great deal to no 
purpose.” But,” says he, “those who draw up 
deeds of sale will inscribe my name.” “Do you 
really expect, then, to be present when the deeds 
are read and say, ‘That is my name they have 
written’? And even supposing you are now able 
to be present whenever anyone reads them, what 
will you do if you die?” “My name will remain 
after me.” ‘Inseribe it on a stone and it will remain 
after you. Come now, who will remember you outside 


1 Kpaphroditus once owned Mpictetus. 
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1 The city in which Epictetus taught during the latter 
part of his life, and where the (present conversation is clearly 
thought of as taking place, Greek and Roman documents, 
instead of being attested, as most commonly among us, by a 
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of Nicopolis?” + « But I shall wear a crown of gold.”’ 
‘‘Tf you desire a crown at all, take a crown of roses 


and put it on; you will look much more elegant in 
that.” 


CHAPTER KX 
How the reasoning faculty contemplates itself 


Every art and faculty makes certain things the 
special object of its contemplation. Now when the 
art or faculty itself is of like kind with what it 
contemplates, it becomes inevitably self-contem- 
plative; but when it is of unlike kind, it cannot 
contemplate itself. For example, the art of leather- 
working has to do with hides, but the art itself is 
altogether different from the material of hides, where- 
fore it is not self-contemplative. Again, the art of 
grammar has to do with written speech; it is not, 
therefore, also itself written speech, is it? Not at 
all. For this reason it cannot contemplate itself. 
Well then, for what purpose have we received reason 
from nature ¢ For the proper use of external impres- 
sions. What, then, is reason itself? Something 
composed out of a certain kind of external impres- 
sions. Thus it comes naturally to be also self- 
contemplative. Once more, what are the things that 
wisdom has been given us to contemplate? Things 
good, bad, and neither good nor bad. What, then, 
is wisdom itself? A good. And what is folly? An 
evil. Do you see, then, that wisdom inevitably comes 


single notary, contained many names of witnesses, eponymous 
masistrates, supervising officials, and the like. A priest of 
Augustus would naturally be called in often to sign formal 
doctuments in one capacity or another. 
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i.e, in the sense of basing action upon only s such im- 
pressions as have been tested and found to be trustworthy. 
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to contemplate both itself and its opposite? There- 
fore, the first and greatest task of the philosopher is 
to test the impressions and discriminate between 
them, and to apply? none that has not been tested. 
You all see in the matter of coinage, in which it is 
felt that we have some interest, how we have even in- 
vented an art,and how many means the tester employs 
to test the coinage—sight, touch, smell, finally hear- 
ing; he throws the denarius down and then listens 
to the sound, and is not satisfied with the sound it 
makes on a single test, but, as a result of his constant 
attention to the matter, he catches the tone, like a 
musician. ‘Thus, where we feel that it makes a good 
deal of difference to us whether we go wrong or do 
not go wrong, there we apply any amount of attention 
to discriminating between things that are capable of 
making us go wrong, but in the case of our guiding 
principle, poor thing, we yawn and sleep and errone- 
ously accept any and every external impression; for 
here the loss that we suffer does not attract our 
attention. 

When, therefore, you wish to realize how careless 
you are about the good and the evil, and how zealous 
you are about that which is indifferent, observe how 
you feel about physical blindness on the one hand, 
and mental delusion on the other, and you will find 
out that you are far from feeling as you ought 
about things good and things evil. “ Yes, but this 
requires much preparation, and much hard work, and 
learning many things.” Well, what then? Do you 
expect it to be possible to acquire the greatest art 
with a slight effort? And yet the chief doctrine of 
the philosophers is extremely brief. If you would 
know, read what Zeno has to say and you will see. 
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For what is there lengthy in his statement: «To 
follow the gods -is man’s end, and the essence of 
good is the proper use of external impressions” ? 
Ask, “What, then, is God, and what is an external 
impression? And what is nature in the individual 
and nature in the universe?”’ You already have 
alengthy statement. If Epicurus should come and 
say that the good ought to be in the flesh, again the 
explanation becomes lengthy, and you must be told 
what is the principal faculty within us, and what our 
substantial, and what our essential, nature is. Since 
it is not probable that the good of a snail lies in its 
shell, is it, then, probable that the good of man lies 
in his flesh? But take your own case, Epicurus; 
what more masterful faculty do you yourself possess ? 
What is that thing within you which takes counsel, 
which examines into all things severally, which, after 
examining the flesh itself, decides that it is the 
principal matter? And why do you light a lamp 
and toil in our behalf, and write such quantities 
of books? Is it that we may not fail to know the 
truth ? Who are we? And what are we to you? 
And so the arguinent becomes lengthy. 


CHAPTER XXI 
To those who would be admired 


Witten a man has his proper station in life, he is not 
all agape for things beyond it. Man, what is it you 
want to have happen to you? As for myself, I am 
content if I exercise desire and aversion in accord- 
ance with nature, if I employ choice and refusal as my 
nature is, and similarly employ purpose and design 
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1 Of one with a stiff anc self-important bearing. Our 
equivalent phrase is “to swallow a ranvod.” 
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and assent. Why, then, do you walk around in our 
presence as though you had swallowed a spit?! “It 
has always been my wish that those who meet me 
should admire me and as they follow me should 
exclaim,‘O the great philosopher!’” Who are 
those people by whom you wish to be admired? 
Are they not these about whom you are in the habit 
of saying that they are mad? Whatthen? Doyou 
wish to be admired by the mad? 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of our preconceptions 


PRECONCEPTIONS are common to all men, and one 
preconception does not contradict another. For who 
among us does not assume that the good is profitable 
and something to be chosen, and that in every 
circumstance we ought to seek and pursue it? And 
who among us does not assume that righteousness is 
beautiful and becoming? When, then, does con- 
tradiction arise? It arises in the application of our 
preconceptions to the particular cases, when one 
person says, “ He did nobly, he is brave” ; another, 
‘No, but he is out of his mind.” Thence arises the 
conflict of men with oneanother. This is the conflict 
betweenJews and Syrians and Egyptians and Romans, 
not over the question whether holiness should be put 
before everything else and should be pursued in all 
circumstances, but whether the particular act of 
eating swine’s flesh is holy or unholy. This, you 
will find, was also the cause of conflict between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Come, summon them 
before us. What do you say, Agamemnon? Ought 
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not that to be done which is proper, and that which 
is noble? “ Indeed it ought.” And what do you 
say, Achilles? Do you not agree that what is noble 
ought to be done? “As for me, I agree most 
emphatically with that principle.” Very well, then, 
apply your preconceptions to the particular cases, 
It is just there the conflict starts. The one says, “I 
ought not to be compelled to give back Chryseis to 
‘her father,’ while the other says, “Indeed you 
ought.” Most certainly one of the two is making a 
bad application of the preconception “ what one ought 
to do.” Again, the one of them says, “ Very well, 
if I ought to give back Chryseis, then I ought to take 
from some one of you the prize he has won,” and the 
other replies, ‘“ Would you, then, take the woman | 
love?”’ Yes, the woman you love,” the first 
auswers. “Shall I, then, be the only one—?” 
“ But shall I be the only one to have nothing?” 
So a conflict arises. 

What, then, does it mean to be getting an educa- 
tion? It means to be learning how to apply the 
natural preconceptions to particular cases, each to 
the other in conformity with nature, and, further, to 
make the distinction, that some things are under our 
control while others are not under our control. 
Under our control are moral purpose and all the 
acts of moral purpose; but not under our control are 
the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, 
brothers, children, country—in a word, all that with 
which we associate. Where, then, shall we place 
“the good ’’? To what class of things are we going 
to apply it? To the class of things that are under 
our control >—What, is not health, then, a good thing, 
and a sound body, and lifee Nay, and not even 
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children, or parents, or country ?>—And who will 
tolerate you if you deny that? Therefore, let us 
transfer the designation “good” to these things. 
But is it possible, then, for a man to be happy if he 
sustains injury and fails to get that which is good ?—It 
is not possible.— And to maintain the proper relations 
with his associates? And how can it be possible? 
For it is my nature to look out for my own interest. 
If it is my interest to have a farm, it is my interest 
to take it away from my neighbour; if it is my 
interest to have a cloak, it is my interest also to steal 
it from a bath. This is the source of wars, seditions, 
tyrannies, plots. And again, how shall I any longer 
be able to perform my duty towards Zeus? For if I 
sustain injury and am unfortunate, he pays no heed 
tome. And then we hear men saying, “‘ What have 
I to do with him, if he is unable to help us?” And 
again, “ What have I to do with him, if he wills that 
I be in such a state as I am now?” The next step 
is that I begin to hate him. Why, then, do we 
build temples to the gods, and make statues of them, 
as for evil spirits—for Zeus as for a god of Fever?} 
And how can he any longer be “Saviour,” and 
‘¢ Rain-bringer,’’ and “ Fruit-giver?’’ And, in truth, 
if we set the nature of the good somewhere in this 
sphere, all these things follow. 

What, then, shall we do?—This is a subject of 
enquiry for the man who truly philosophizes and is 
in travail of thought. Says such a man to himself, 
« I do not now see what is the good and what is the 
evil; am I not mad?” Yes, but suppose I set the 
good somewhere here, among the things that the will 
controls, all men will laugh at me. Some white- 
haired old man with many a gold ring on his fingers 
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1 The reference here is clearly to Mys (f* Mouse”), a 
favourite slave of Mpicurus, who was brought up in_ his 
house, and took an active part in his philosophical studies, 
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will come along, and then he will shake his head and 
say, “ Listen to me, my son; one ought of course to 
philosophize, but one ought also to keep one’s head; 
this is all nonsense, You learn a syllogism from the 
philosophers, but you know better than the 
philosophers what you ought to do.” Man, why, 
then, do you censure me, if I know? What shall 
I say to this slave ? If I hold my peace, the fellow 
bursts with indignation. So I must say, “ Forgive 
me as you would lovers; I am not my own master ; 
Iam mad.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
In answer to Epicurus 


Even Epicurus understands that we are by nature 
social beings, but having once set our good in the 
husk which we wear, he cannot go on and say any- 
thing inconsistent with this. For, he next insists 
emphatically upon the principle that we ought 
neither to admire nor to accept anything that is 
detached from the nature of the good; and he is 
right in so doing. But how,then, can we still be 
social beings, if affection for our own children is not 
a natural sentiment? Why do you dissuade the 
wise man from bringing up children? Why are you 
afraid that sorrow will come to him on their account? 
What, does sorrow come to him on account of his 
house-slave Mouse?! Well, what does it matter 
to him if his little Mouse in his home begins to 
cry? Nay he knows, that if once a child is born, 
as Bentley saw (of. Zrans. Amer. Philol. Assoe., LII., 451). 


There is no evidence to support the common explanation 
that Kpicurus had compared children to mice. 
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t A \ \ , ’ r 
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3 vy , f —" I "Ox fa. 
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t ~ Upton (after Schegk) : ToAtrevoardat N. 
2 Kronenberg: 6 uy 8. 8 Wolf: BéBannev SN. 





os 


1 Since flies have no social organization or relationships, 
and there is nothing to compel one to live like a mau, and 
not like an unsocial animal, except one’s own sense of fitness 
of things. 
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it is no longer in our power not to love it or to 
care for it. For the same reason Epicurus says that 
a man of sense does not engage in politics either; 
for he knows what the man who engages in politics 
has to do—since, of course, if you are going to live 
among men as though you were a fly among flies,1 
what is to hinder you? Yet, despite the fact that 
he knows this, he still has the audacity to say, 
“Let us not bring up children.’”’ Buta sheep does 
not abandon its own offspring, nor a wolf; and yet 
does a man abandon his? What do you wish us to 
do? Would you have us be foolish as sheep? But 
even they do not desert their offspring. Would you 
have us be fierce as wolves? But even they do not 
desert their offspring. Come now, who follows your 
advice when he sees his child fallen on the ground 
and crying? Why, in my opinion, your mother and 
your father, even if they had divined that you were 
going to say such things, would not have exposed 
you ! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
How should we struggle against difficulties ? 


Ir is difficulties that show what men are. Con- 
sequently, when a difficulty befalls, remember that 
God, like a physical trainer, has matched you with 
a rugged young man. What for? some one says, 
So that you may become an Olympic victor; but 
that cannot be done without sweat. To my way of 
thinking no one has got a finer difficulty than the 
one which you have got, if only you are willing to 
inake use of it as an athlete makes use of a young 
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1 Bentley: yuuvdoroy elvar S: yuuvor elvar s. 
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man to wrestle with. And now we are sending you 
to Rome as a scout, to spy out the land.) But no 
one sends a coward as a scout, that, if he merely 
hears a noise and sees a shadow anywhere, he may 
come running back in terror and report “ The enemy 
is already upon us.’ So now also, if you should 
come and tell us, “The state of things at Rome is 
fearful; terrible is death, terrible is exile, terrible 
is reviling, terrible is poverty; flee, sirs, the enemy 
is upon us!” we shall say to you, “ Away, prophesy 
to yourself! Our one mistake was that we sent a 
man like you as a scout.” 

Diogenes, who before you was sent forth as a scout, 
has brought us back a different report. He says, 
“ Death is not an evil, since it is not dishonour- 
able”’; he says, “Ill repute is a noise made by 
madmen.’ And what a report this scout has made 
us about toil and about pleasure and about poverty ! 
He says, “To be naked is better than any scarlet 
robe; and to sleep on the bare ground,” he says, 
“is the softest couch.’” And he offers as a proof of 
each statement his own courage, his tranquillity, his 
freedom, and finally his body, radiant with health 
and hardened. “There is no enemy near,” says 
he; “all is full of peace.”” How so, Diogenes? 
“Why, look!” says he, “I have not been struck 
with any missile, have I, or received any wound? 
I have not fled from anyone, have I?” This is 
what it means to be a proper scout, but you return 
and tell us one thing after another. Will you not 


1 Pomitian had banished the philosophers from Rome ; 
the young man is, therefore, being sent from Nicopolis to 
learn what is going on there that might be of interest to the 
cause of philosophy. 
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iw KiOaspov, Ti wv edéxov ; 





1 The reference must be to the Emperor Domitian, but 
Hpic tetus discreetly uses no name. 
Worn by senators. 3 Worn by knights. 
4 Worn by ordinary citizens. = § From an unknown play. 
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go away again and observe more accurately, without 
this cowardice ? 

What am I to do, then?p—What do you do when 
you disembark from a ship? You donot pick up the 
rudder, do you, or the oars? What do you pick 
up, then? Your own luggage, your oil-flask, your 
wallet. So now, if you are mindful of what is your 
own property, you will never lay claim to that which 
is another's. Het says to you, “ Lay aside your 
broad searlet hem’’* Behold, the narrow hem.? 
«Tay aside this also.” Behold, the plain toga.4 
“Lay aside your toga.” Behold, I am naked. 
* But you arouse my envy.” Well, then, take the 
whole of my paltry body. Do I any longer fear 
the man to whom I can throw my body? But he 
will not leave me as his heir. What then? Did 
I forget that none of these things is my own? 
How, then, do we call them ‘‘my own’? Merely 
as we call the bed in the inn “my own.’ If, then, 
the inn-keeper dies and leaves you the beds, you 
will have them; but if he leaves them to someone 
else, he will have them, and you will look for another 
bed. If, then, you do not find one, you will have 
to sleep on the ground; only do so with good 
courage, snoring and remembering that tragedies 
find a place among the rich and among kings and 
tyrants, but no poor man fills a tragic réle except 
as a member of the chorus. Now the kings com- 
mence in a state of prosperity: 


“ Hang the palace with garlands ’’ ;° 
then, about the third or fourth act, comes— 
« Alas, Cithaeron, why didst thou receive me?” & 


® Sophocles, Ordipus Rex, 1390. Cithaeron was the moun- 
tain on which the infant Ocdipus had been exposed to die. 
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mst wa asthe 1 Mie A tetadon everett or em LL 


+ That is, rules of conduct which will guide the inquirer 
in dealing with these two classes of things. 
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Slave, where are your crowns, where your diadem? 
Do your guards avail you not at all? When, 
therefore, you approach one of those great men, 
remember all this—that you are approaching a tragic 
character, not the actor, but Oedipus himself. 
“Nay, but so-and-so is blessed; for he has many 
companions to walk with.” So have [; I fall in line 
with the multitude and have many companions to 
walk with. But, to sum it all up: remember that 
the door has been thrown open. Do not become a 
greater coward than the children, but just as they 
say, “I won't play any longer,’ when the thing 
does not please them, so do you also, when things 
seem to you to have reached that stage, merely say, 
“‘J won't play any longer,’ and take your departure ; 
but if you stay, stop lamenting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Unon the same theme 


Ir all this is true and we are not silly nor merely 
playing a part when we say, “Man’s good and 
man’s evil lies in moral choice, and all other things 
are nothing to us,’ why are we still distressed and 
afraid? Over the things that we seriously care for 
no one has authority; and the things over which 
other men have authority do not concern us. What 
kind of thing have we left to discuss?—*‘ Nay, give 
me directions.” 1—What directions shall I give you? 
Has not Zeus given you directions? Has he not 
given you that which is your own, unhindered and 
unrestrained, while that which is not your own is 
subject to hindrance and restraint? What direc- 
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1 7d aldquoy adv supplied by Upton from his ‘codex.’ 





she 


1 The idea seems to be that all these preconceptions, 
demonstrations, efe., Will be found to be based upon the 
‘* promptings and directions” of Zeus. 
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tions, then, did you bring with you when you came 
from him into this world, what kind of an order? 
Guard by every means that which is your own, but 
do not grasp at that which is another’s. Your 
faithfulness is your own, your self-respect is your 
own; who, then, can take these things from you? 
Who but yourself will prevent you from using them ? 
But you, how do you act? When you seek earnestly 
that which is not your own, you lose that which is 
your own. Since you have such promptings and 
directions from Zeus, what kind do you still want 
from me? Am I greater than he, or more trust- 
worthy? But if you keep these commands of his, 
do you need any others besides? But has he not 
given you these directions? Produce your pre- 
conceptions, produce the demonstrations of the 
philosophers, produce what you have often heard, 
and produce what you have said yourself, produce 
what you have read, produce what you have 
practised.4 

How long, then, is it well to keep these precepts 
and not to break up the game? As long as it is 
played pleasantly. At the Saturnalia a king is 
chosen by lot; for it has been decided to play this 
game, The king gives his commands: “ You drink, 
you mix wine, you sing, you go, you come.” | 
obey, so as not to be the one to break up the game. 
«Come, suppose that you are in an evil plight.” Ido 
not so suppose; and who is there to compel me so to 
suppose? Again, we have agreed to play the story 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The one who has 
been appointed to play the part of Agamemnon says 
to me, Go to Achilles, and drag away Briseis.”” 1 
vo. He says, ‘“‘Come,” and I come. For as we 
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1 Wendland: caravernpo 8. 


miu 





t That is, we accept our hypothesis as long as we can do 
SO in reason ; so in life we must be guided by reason. 
2 A reverent form of reference to Zeus. Sve also L. 30, I. 
* The course of argument scems to be: I can assume that 
it is night and reason in a manner consistent with that 
assumption ; but if it veed/y is day, IT cannot assume that it 
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behave in the matter of hypothetical proposals, so 
we ought to behave in life also.t “Let it be 
night.” So be it. “What then? Is it day?” 
No, for I have accepted the assumption that it is 
night. ‘Let us suppose that you assume it to be 
night.” So be it. “ But go on and assume that it zs 
night.” That is not consistent with the hypothesis. 
So also in the present case. “ Let us suppose that 
you are unhappy.” So be it. “Are you, then, 
unfortunate?” Yes. “What then? Are you 
troubled with ill-fortune?”’ Yes, ‘But go on and 
assume that you are in a wretched plight.’’ That 
is not consistent with the hypothesis; moreover, 
there is Another? who forbids me so to think.® 

How long, then, should we obey such commands? 
As long as it is beneficial, and that means, as long 
as I preserve what is becoming and consistent 
Further, some men are unduly crabbed and have too 
sharp tongues and say, “I cannot dine at this 
fellow’s house, where | have to put up with his 
telling every day how he fought in Mysia: ‘I have 
told you, brother, how I climbed up to the crest of 
the hill; well now, I begin to be besieged again.’”’ 
But another says, “I would rather dine and hear 
him babble all he pleases.’”’ And it is for you to 
compare these estimates; only do nothing as one 
burdened, or afflicted, or thinking that he is in a 
wretched plight; for no one forces you to this. 
Has some one made a smoke in the house? If he 


really ts night, for that is no longer a mere hypothesis, but 
the statement of a falsehood. Lsimply ‘‘ play the game” as 
long as we are dealing with hypotheses, but must ‘‘ break 
up the game” if required to make a false statement about 
actual facts. 
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1 A small island off Attica in the Aegean, used Ss a . place 
of exile during the Empire. The ordinary form is Cuapes. 
2 He refers to the grave. 
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has made a moderate amount of smoke I shall stay; 
if too much, I go outside. For one ought to 
remember and hold fast to this, that the door 
stands open. But some one says, “ Do not dwell in 
Nicopolis.” I agree not to dwell there. “ Nor in 
Athens.” I agree not to dwell in Athens, either. 
“Nor in Rome.” I agree not to dwell in Rome, 
either. “Dwell in Gyara.”! I agree to dwell 
there. But to dwell in Gyara seems to me to be 
like a great quantity of smoke in the house. I 
leave for a place where no one will prevent me from 
dwelling; for that dwelling-place stands open to 
every man.” And as for the last inner tunic, that 
is, my paltry body, beyond that no one has any 
authority over me. That is why Demetrius said to 
Nero, “ You threaten me with death, but nature 
threatens you.” If I admire my paltry body, I have 
given myself away as a slave; if I admire my paltry 
property, I have given myself away as a slave; for 
at once I show thereby to my own hurt what I can 
be caught with. Just as when the snake draws in 
his head, I say, “ Strike that part of him which he is 
protecting ’’; so do you be assured that your master 
will attack you at that point which you particularly 
wish to protect. If you remember all this, whom 
will you flatter or fear any more? 

But I wish to sit where the senators do.—Do you 
realize that you are making close quarters for 
yourself, that you are crowding yourself?—How 
else, then, shall I have a good view in the 
amphitheatre ?—-Man, do not become spectator and 
you will not be crowded. Why do you make 
trouble for yourself? Or else wait a little while, 
and when the show is over sit down among the seats 
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1 One of the typical forms of argumentation upon which 
the Stoics laid great stress. The subject is treated at 
considerable length in I. 7. 
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of the senators and sun yourself. For in general 
remember this—that we crowd ourselves, we make 
close quarters for ourselves, that is to say, the 
decisions of our will crowd us and make us close 
quarters. Why, what is this matter of being 
reviled? Take your stand by a stone and revile it; 
and what effect will you produce? If, then, a man 
listens like a stone, what profit is there to the 
reviler? Butif the reviler has the weakness of the 
reviled as a point of vantage, then he does 
accomplish something. ‘Strip him.” Why do you 
say ‘him’? Take his ‘cloak and strip that of “JI 
have outraged you.’ Much good may it do you! 
This is what Socrates practised, and that is why he 
always wore the same expression on his face. But 
we prefer to practise and rehearse anything rather 
than how to be untrammelled and free. “The 
philosophers talk paradoxes,’ you say. But are 
there not paradoxes in the other arts? And what 
is more paradoxical than to lance aman in the eye in 
order that he may see? If anyone said this to a 
man who was inexperienced in the art of surgery, 
would he not laugh at the speaker? What is there 
to be surprised at, then, if in philosophy also many 
things which are true appear paradoxical to the 
inexperienced ? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
IVhat ts the rule of life ? 


As some one was reading the hypothetical argu- 
ments,! Epictetus said, This also is a law governing 
hypotheses—that we must accept what the hypothesis 
or premiss demands. But much more important is 
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the following law of life—that we must do what 
nature demands. For if we wish in every matter and 
circumstance to observe what is in accordance with 
nature, it is manifest that in everything we should 
make it our aim neither to avoid that which nature 
demands, nor to accept that which is in conflict with 
nature. The philosophers, therefore, exercise us 
first in the theory where there is less difficulty, and 
then after that lead us to the more difficult matters ; 
for in theory there is nothing which holds us back 
from following what we are taught, but in the 
affairs of life there are many things which draw us 
away. He is ridiculous, then, who says that he 
wishes to begin with the latter; for it is not easy to 
begin with the more difficult things. And this is 
the defence that we ought to present to such parents 
as are angry because their children study philosophy. 
‘Very well then, father, I go astray, not knowing 
what is incumbent upon me or what my duty is. 
Now if this is a thing that can neither be taught nor 
learned, why do you reproach me? But if it can be 
taught, teach me; and if you cannot do this, allow 
me to learn from those who profess to know. 
Really, what is your idea? That I intentionally fall 
into evil and miss the good? Far from it! What, 
then, is the cause of my going astray? Ignorance. 
Very well, do you not want me to put away my 
ignorance? Whom did anger ever teach the art of 
steering, or music? Do you think, then, that your 
anger will make me learn the art of living ?”’ 

Only he ean so speak who has applied himself 
to philosopby in such a spirit. But if a man reads 
upon the subject and resorts to the philosophers 
merely because he wants to make a display at a 
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1 Schweighauser: exe? jvra S. * Schenkl: . . patas 8. 
% Upton: xpa 8. 4 Schweighiuser : rjc 8. 





* ¢.é., in the simple life of Nicopolis it is easy to use philo- 
sophic doctrines to live by; in Rome the temptation is strong 
to use them for achieving social distinction. | 

* That is, the reason ; compare note on J. 15, 4. 
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banquet of his knowledge of hypothetical arguments, 
what else is he doing but trying to win the admiration 
of some senator sitting by his side? For there in 
Rome are found in truth the great resources, while 
the riches of Nicopolis look to them like mere 
child’s-play.t Hence it is difficult there for a man 
to control his own external impressions, since the 
distracting influences at Rome are great. I know a 
certain man who clung in tears to the knees of 
Epaphroditus and said that he was in misery; for he 
had nothing left but a million and a half sesterces. 
What, then, did Epaphroditus do? Did he laugh at 
him as you are laughing? No; he only said, in a 
tone of amazement, “ Poor man, how, then, did you 
manage to keep silence? How did you endure it?” 

Once when he had disconcerted the student who 
was reading the hypothetical arguments, and the one 
who had set the other the passage to read laughed 
at him, Epictetus said to the latter, “You are 
laughing at yourself. You did not give the young 
man a preliminary training, nor discover whether he 
was able to follow these arguments, but you treat 
him merely as a reader. Why is it, then,” he added, 
“that to a mind unable to follow a judgement upon 
a complex argument we entrust the assigning of 
praise or blaine, or the passing of a judgement upon 
what is done well or ill? If such a person speaks ill 
of another, does the man in question pay any attention 
to him, or if he praises another, is the latter elated? 
when the one who is dispensing praise or blame is 
unable, in matters as trivial as these, to find the 
logical consequence? This, then, is a star ting point 
in philosophy—a per ception of the state of one’s own 
governing principic*; for when once a man realizes 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): abra& VS. 





1 of. Plato, Apology, 88 A: 6 38 dvetéracros Blos ob Biwrds 
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that it is weak, he will no longer wish to employ it 
upon great matters. But as it is, some who are 
unable to swallow the morsel buy a whole treatise 
and set to work to eat that. Consequently they 
throw up, or have indigestion; after that come colics 
and fluxes and fevers. But they ought first to have 
considered whether they have the requisite capacity. 
However, in a matter of theory it is easy enough to 
confute the man who does not know, but in the affairs 
of life a man does not submit himself to confutation, 
and we hate the person who has confuted us. But 
Socrates used to tell us not to live a life unsubjected 
to examination.! 


CHAPTER AXVIL. 


In how many ways do the external impressions arise, and 
what aids should we have ready at hand to deal 
nuth them ? 


Tue external impressions come tous in four ways ; 
for either things are, and seem so to be; or they are 
not, and do not seem to be, either; or they are, and 
do not seem to be; or they are not, and yet seem to be. 
Consequently, in all these cases it is the business of 
the educated mantohit themark. But whatever be 
the thing that distresses us, against that we ought 
to bring up our reinforcements. If the things that 
distress us aresophisms of Pyrrho and the Academy, 
let us bring up our reinforcements against them ; 
if they are the plausibilities of things, whereby we 
are led to think that certain things are good when 
they are not, let us scek reinforcements at that 
point; if the thing that distresses us is a habit, 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): xaardy 8. 





1 And therefore not an evil. 
* A paraphrase of Homer, Iliad, X11. 328. 
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we should try to hunt up the reinforcements with 
which to oppose that. What reinforcements, then, 
is it possible to find with which to oppose habit? 
Why, the contrary habit. You hear the common 
folk saying, “That poor man! He is dead; his 
father perished, and his mother; he was cut off, yes, 
and betore his time, and in a foreign land.” Listen 
to the arguments on the other side, tear yourself 
away from these expressions, set over against one 
habit the contrary habit. To meet sophistic argu- 
ments we must have the processes of logic and the 
exercise and the familiarity with these ; against the 
plausibilities of things we must have our precon- 
ceptions clear, polished like weapons, and ready at 
hand. 

When death appears to be an evil, we must have 
ready at hand the argument that it is our duty to 
avoid evils, and that death is an inevitable thing.! 
For what can Ido? Where shall I go to escape 
it? Suppose that Iam Sarpedon the son of Zeus, 
in order that I may nobly say, as he did: “ Seeing 
that I have left my home for the war, I wish either 
to win the prize of valour myself, or else to give 
someone else the chance to win it; if I am unable 
to succeed in something myself, I shall not begrudge 
another the achievement of some noble deed.’’? 
Granted that such an act as Sarpedon’s is beyond us, 
does not the other alternative fall within the 
compass of our powers?® And where can I go to 
escape death? Show me the country, show me the 
people to whom [ may go, upon whom death does 
not come; show me a magic charm against it. If 


3 i.e, if we cannot act as nobly as Sarpedon, we can 
at least think rationally about death, counting it no evil. 
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I have none, what do you wish me to do? I cannot 
avoid death. Instead of avoiding the fear of it, shall 
I die in lamentation and trembling? For the origin 
of sorrow is this—to wish for something that does not 
come to pass. Therefore, if I can change externals 
according to my own wish, I change them; but if I 
cannot, I am ready to tear out the eyes of the man 
who stands in my way. For it is man’s nature not 
to endure to be deprived of the good, not to endure 
to fall into the evil. Then, finally, when I can 
neither change the circumstances, nor tear out the 
eyes of the man who stands in my way, I sit down 
and groan, and revile whom I can—Zeus and the 
rest of the gods; for if they do not care for me, 
what are they to me? “Yes,” you say, “but that 
will be impious of you.”” What, then, shall I get that 
is worse than what I have now? In short, we must 
remember this—that unless piety and self-interest 
be conjoined, piety cannot be maintained in any 
man. Do not these considerations seem urgent? 
Let the follower of Pyrrho or of the Academy 
come and oppose us. Indeed I, for my part, have 
no leisure for such matters, nor can I act as advocate 
to the commonly received opinion. IfI had a petty 
suit about a mere bit of land, I should have called in 
some one else to be my advocate. With what evi- 
dence, then, am I satisfied? With that which 
belongs to the matter in hand. To the question 
how perception arises, whether through the whole 
body, or from some particular part, perhaps I do not 
know how to give a reasonable answer, and both 
views perplex me. But that you and [ are not the 
same persons, I know very certainly. Whence do I 
get this knowledge? When I want to swallow 
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? The accompanying gesture explained the allusion, which 
was probably to the eye and the mouth, as in IT. 20, 28. 
A Cynic like Diogenes would very likely have illustrated 
his point in a somewhat coarser fashion; and this is not 
impossible in the present instance. 

* The Pyrrhonists, or Sceptics. 
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something, I never take the morsel to that place 
but to this!; when I wish to take bread I never 
take sweepings, but I always go after the bread as to 
a mark. And do you yourselves,* who take away 
the evidence of the senses, do anything else? Who 
among you When he wishes to go to a bath goes to 
a mill instead P—What then? Ought we not to the 
best of our ability hold fast also to this—maintain, 
that is, the commonly received opinion, and be 
on our guard against the arguments that seek to 
overthrow it?—And who disputes that? But only 
the man who has the power and the leisure should 
devote himself to these studies ; while the man who 
is trembling and perplexed and whose heart is 
broken within him, ought to devote his leisure to 
something else. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


That we ought not to be angry with men ; and what are 
title things and the great among men $ 
the lettle things and the great g ? 


Wuat is the reason that we assent to anything ? 
The fact that it appears to us to be so. It is 
impossible, therefore, to assent to the thing that 
appears not to be so. Why? Because this is the 
nature of the intcllect—to agree to what is true, to 
be dissatished with what is false, and to withhold 
judgement regarding what is uncertain. What is 
the proof of this? “ Feel, if you can, that it is now 
night.’ That is impossible. “ Put away the feeling 
that it is day.” That is impossible. “ Hither feel 
or put away the feeling that the stars are even 
in number.” That is impossible. When, therefore, 
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1 A rather free paraphrase of Plato, Sophistes, 228 c. 
2 Euripides, Medea, 1078-1079 ; translated by Way. 
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a man assents to a falsehood, rest assured that it 
was not his wish to assent to it as false; ‘‘for every 
soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth,” as Plato 
says+; it only seemed to him that the false was true. 
Well now, in the sphere of actions what have we 
corresponding to the true and the false here in 
the sphere of perceptions? Duty and what is con- 
trary to duty, the profitable and the unprofitable, 
that which is appropriate to me and that which is 
not appropriate to me, and whatever is similar to 
these. ‘Cannot a man, then, think that something 
is profitable to him, and yet not choose it?” He 
cannot. How of her who says, 


Now, now, I learn what horrors I intend: 
But passion overmastereth sober thought ? ? 


It is because the very gratification of her passion and 
the taking of vengeance on her husband she regards 
as more profitable than the saving of her children. 
“Yes, but she is deceived.” Show her clearly that 
she is deceived, and she will not do it; but so 
long as you do ‘not show it, what else has she to 
follow but that which appears to her to be true? 
Nothing. Why, then, are you angry with her, 
because the poor woman has gone astray in the 
greatest matters, and has been transformed from 
a human being into a viper? Why do you not, if 
anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind 
and the halt, why do we not pity those who have 
been made blind and halt in their governing 
faculties? 

Whoever, then, bears this clearly in mind, that 
the measure of man’s every action is the impression 
of his senses (now this impression may be formed 
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‘ ¢.¢e., not merely does suffering always follow error, but 
it is also morally unthinkable that one man’s error can cause 
another ‘‘suffering,” in the Stoic sense; or, in other words, 
no man can be injured (as Socrates believed; cf. I. 29, 18) 
or made to ‘‘suffer” except by his own act (cf. § 23). It is 
this fundamental moral postulate of the Stoics which led 
them to classify so many of the ills of life which one person 
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rightly or wrongly; if rightly, the man is blameless ; 
if wrongly, the man himself pays the penalty; for it 
is impossible that the man who has gone astray, is 
one person, while the man who suffers is another 1),— 
whoever remembers this, I say, will not be enraged 
at anyone, will not be angry with anyone, will not 
revile anyone, will not blame, nor hate, nor take 
offence at anyone. So you conclude that such great 
and terrible things have their origin in this—the 
impression of one’s senses? In this and nothing 
else. The Jlad is nothing but a sense-impression 
and a poet’s use of sense-impressions. There came 
to Alexander an impression to carry off the wife of 
Menelaus, and an impression came to Helen to 
follow him. Now if an impression had led Menelaus 
to feel that it was a gain to be deprived of such a 
wife, what would have happened? We should have 
lost not merely the iad, but the Odyssey as well.— 
Then do matters of such great import depend upon 
one that is so small?—But what do you mean by 
“matters of such great import’’? Wars and factions 
and deaths of many men and destructions of cities? 
And what is there great in all this p—What, nothing 
great in this? —Why, what is there great in the 
death of many oxen and many sheep and the 
burning and destruction of many nests of swallows 
or storks ?—Is there any similarity between this and 
thatr-—A great similarity. Men’s bodies perished 
in the one case, and bodies of oxen and sheep in the 
other. Petty dwellings of men were burned, and so 
were nests of storks. What is there great or 
dreadful about that? Or else show me in what 


does actually cause to another as not real evils (cf. §§ 26-8), 
but ddid@opa, ‘‘ things indifferent.” cf. I. 9,13; I. 30, 2, ete. 
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1 C, Schenk]: ér7Abx' gaow S. 
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respect a man’s house and a stork’s nest differ as a 
place of habitation.—Is there any similarity between 
a stork and a man ?>—What is that you say? As far 
as the body is concerned, a great similarity ; except 
that the petty houses of men are made of beams and 
tiles and bricks, but the nest of a stork is made of 
sticks and clay. 

Does a man, then, differ in no wise from a stork ? 
—Far from it; but in these matters he does not 
differ.—In what wise, then, does he differ ?—Seek 
and you will find that he differs in some other 
respect. See whether it be not in his under- 
standing what he does, see whether it be not in his 
capacity for social action, in his faithfulness, his self- 
respect, his steadfastness, his security from error, his 
intelligence. Where, then, is the great evil and 
the great good among men?’ Just where the 
difference is; and if that element wherein the differ- 
ence lies be preserved and stands firm and well 
fortified on every side, and neither his self-respect, 
nor his faithfulness, nor his intelligence be destroyed, 
then the man also is preserved ; but if any of these 
qualities be destroyed or taken by storm, then the 
man also is destroyed. And it is in this sphere that 
the great things are. Did Alexander come to his 
great fall when the Hellenes assailed Troy with 
their ships, and when they were devastating the 
land, and when his brothers were dying? Not at. 
all; for no one comes to his fall because of another’s 
deed; but what went on then was merely the 
destruction of storks’ nests. Nay, he came to his 
fall when he lost his self-respect, his faithfulness, 
his respect for the laws of hospitality, his decency 
of behaviour. When did Achilles come to his fall? 
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When Patroclus died? Far from it; but when 
Achilles himself was enraged, when he was crying 
about a paltry damsel, when he forgot that he was 
there, not to get sweethearts, but to make war. 
These are the falls that come to mankind, this is 
the siege of their city, this is the razing of it—when 
their correct judgements are torn down, when these 
are destroyed.—Then when women are driven off 
into captivity, and children are enslaved, and when 
the men themselves are slaughtered, are not all 
these things evils?—Where do you get the justi- 
fication for adding this opinion? Let me know 
also.—No, on the contrary, do you let me know 
where you get the justification for saying that 
they are not evils?-—Let us turn to our standards, 
produce your preconceptions. 

For this is why I cannot be sufficiently astonished 
at what men do. In a case where we wish to judge 
of weights, we do not judge at haphazard; where 
we wish to judge what is straight and what is 
crooked, we do not judge at haphazard; in short, 
where it makes any difference to us to know the 
truth in the case, no one of us will do anything at 
haphazard. Yet where there is involved the first 
and only cause of acting aright or erring, of 
prosperity or adversity, of failure or success, there 
alone are we haphazard and headlong. There I 
have nothing like a balance, there nothing like a 
standard, but some sense-impression comes and 
immediately I go and act upon it. What, am I 
any better than Agamemnon or Achilles—are they 
because of following the impressions of their senses 
to do and suffer such evils, while I am to be 
satisfied with the impression of my senses? And 
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* i.e., the proper control to exercise over one’s haphazard 
sense-impressions. 
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what tragedy has any other source than this? What 
is the Alreus of Euripides? His sense-impression 
The Oedipus of Sophocles? His sense-impression. 
The Phoenix? His sense-impression. The Hippo- 
lytus ? His sense-impression. What kind of a man, 
then, do you think he is who pays no attention to 
this matter’? What are those men called who 
follow every impression of their senses ?>—Mad- 
men,—Are we, then, acting differently ? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Of steadfastness 


Tug essence of the good is a certain kind of moral 
purpose, and that of the evil is a certain kind of 
moral purpose. What, then, are the external 
things? They are materials for the moral purpose, 
in dealing with which it will find its own proper 
good or evil. How will it find the good? If it 
does not admire the materials. For the judgements 
about the materials, if they be correct, make the 
moral purpose good, but if they be crooked and 
awry, they make it evil. This is the law which God 
has ordained, and He says, “If you wish any good 
thing, get it from yourself.” You say, “No, but 
from someone else.” Do not so, but get it from 
yourself. For the rest, when the tyrant threatens 
and summons ime, I answer “Whom are you 
threatening?”’ If he says, “I will put you in 
chains,” I reply, “‘ He is threatening my hands and 
my feet.” If he says, “I will behead you,” I 
answer, “‘ He is threatening my neck.” If he says, 
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‘a f Aa > a / 
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10 €£ovciay ; TO cwpudtiov AaBe, THY KTIoW Nae, 
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12 ‘“‘axpocdywv, onow, “avT@ PoBov vieja.” 
3 a“ v4 ? \ ¢ \ > ¢ ? ¢ % ” 
QYVOELS OTL AUTO AUTO EVLKNTEV, OVX UT aAAAOU 
3 / / ‘\ O\ ” “ 
évixnOn mpoaiperiy o€ ovdey AAO ViKHoaL 
7 A > \ € 7 \ wn \ c 
13 Suvatat, wWANY avrTn éavTyyv. Ota TodTO Kal oO 
a “ f f 
Tov Geot vowos Kpatiotos eats Kal SuKaLoTaTos: 
TO Kpélocov aél TepiylvécOw Tov xeElpovos. 
l e a e oF ‘ / 
14 ‘‘xpeiTTovés eloty of Séxa TOD Evos.” WpOS TL; 
\ \ “~ \ ral 
Tpos TO Oncal, Tpos TO ATOKTELVAL, TPOS TO 
3 an vA ld \ ‘ ? / 
amrayayeiy OTrov Oédovowv, mpos TO aperéobar 
Ta 6VvTa. vixwol Ttolvuy of Séxa Tov &a év 
? , 
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3 n ¢ \ 4 f ? f ¢ \ 4 
eigiv ; av o pev yn dSoypata op0d, of dé ju7}. 
1 Schweighauser: trav éxelvwr S. 
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“f will throw you into prison,’ [ say, “He is 
threatening my whole paltry body”; and if he 
threatens me with exile, I give the same answer.— 
Does he, then, threaten you not at all?—If I feel 
that all this is nothing to me,—not at all; but if 
I am afraid of any of these threats, it is me he 
threatens. Who is there left, then, for me to fear? 
The man who is master of what? The things that 
are under my control? But there is no such man. 
The man who is master of the things that are not 
under my control? And what de I care for them? 
Do you philosophers, then, teach us to despise 
our kings?—Far from it. Who among us teaches 
you to dispute their claim to the things over which 
they have authority? Take my paltry body, take 
my property, take my reputation, take those who 
are about me. If I persuade any to lay claim to 
these things, lel some man truly accuse me. “ Yes, 
but I wish to control your judgements also.’”’ And 
who has given you this authority? How can you 
have the power to overcome another's judgement? 
“« By bringing fear to bear upon him,” he says, “I 
shall overcome him.” You fail to realize that the 
judgement overcame itself, it was not overcome by 
something else; and nothing else can overcome 
moral purpose, but it overcomes itself. For this 
reason too the law of God is most good and most 
just: “Let the better always prevail over the 
worse.” “Ten are better than one,” you say. For 
what? For putting in chains, for killing, for 
dragging away where they will, for taking away a 
man’s property. Ten overcome one, therefore, in 
the point in which they are better. In what, then, 
are they worse? If the one has correct judge- 
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TL oUv; TOUT® SuvavTat ViKHO AL ; moGev 3 €b 
8 lordpeOa er fvyod, ot« eer tov Rapdtepov 
KAGEAKUC ALS 

Loxpatys ovv iva Twabn Taira vr "A Onvaten ; 
—Avoparodon, Ti Aevyers TO Sa@eparns ; 3 @sS EVEL 
TO Tpayua Réye: iy’ ooy TO Zoxpdrous T™ pary- 
pdrLov * araxoy Kal cuph UTO TOY io xupoTépav 
eis O€o wT PLOY Kat Kw ELOY TIS OO TO coparie 
T® Ywxparovs KaKetvo arowuyh? ; TAbT A cob 
daiveras Javpacra, Taba aduKa, érl TOUTOLS 
eyranets TO Ged ; ovoev ouv eiXe Laxparns avrl 
TOUTOY 3 TOU HY a ovata aUT@ TOD ayabod ; 5 Tepe 
Toray @pev 3s col i} avT@ ; Kaiti Neyer | exeivos ; 
“éué & “Avutos Kat Mauytos aToKTEvar pev 
SvvavTat, Brdrra é ov.” Kal mad “eb TaUTN 
TO Fg pirov, TAUTN yiver Bo.” GNX | SetEov 
Ort Yelpova EXOY Soypwara Kparet TOU KpeltTovos 
éy Soypwacty. ou debfers: oud éyyus. vo Mos yap 
ThS hvUTews Kal ToD Geov ouTos: TO kpetocov ael 
mepuyeverO eo TOU xelpovos. év TIVE 5 ; év 6 Kpetaaov 
eoTiv. , cpa TO pLATOS loxuporepon, OL T eloves 
ToD Ev0s, ) KET TNS TOU pn KNETTOV. Oud TOUTO 
KaY@ Tov hUXvoV aT@NEO a, StL ev TO arypuTrvely 
pov Kpeicowv HY oO KAeTTNS. GAN exetvos 


1 cwpariov the edition of Salamanca: Bentley also seems 
to have questioned the word, but compare 111. i. 16. 

2 Koraes: droduyn: 8. 

8 Schweighauser after Schegk: rpocxapev S. 





1 The interlocutor takes the case of Socrates as proving 
that a question of right cannot be settled by weighing 
judgements in the ordinary fashion, 7.¢., by counting votes. 

2 Plato, Apology, 30. 
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ments, and the ten have not. What then? Can 
they overcome in this point? Howcan they? But 
if we are weighed in the balance, must not the 
heavier draw down the scales? 

So that a Socrates may suffer what he did at the 
hands of the Athenians?1—Slave, why do you say 
‘‘Socrates’’? Speak of the matter as it really is 
and say: That the paltry body of Socrates may 
be carried off and dragged to prison by those who 
were stronger than he, and that some one may 
give hemlock to the paltry body of Socrates, and 
that it may grow cold and die? Does this seem 
marvellous to you, does this seem unjust, for this 
do you blame God? Did Socrates, then, have no 
compensation for this? In what did the essence 
of the good consist for him? To whom shall we 
listen, to you or to Socrates himself? And what 
does he say? “Anytus and Meletus can kill me, 
but they cannot hurt me.”? And again, “If so it 
is pleasing to God, so let it be.”*? But do you 
prove that one who holds inferior judgements pre- 
vails over the man who is superior in point of 
judgements. You will not be able to prove this; 
no, nor even come near proving it. For this is a 
law of nature and of God: “ Let the better always 
prevail over the worse.’ Prevail in what? In that 
in which it is better. One body is stronger than 
another body; several persous are stronger than 
one; the thief is stronger than the man who is not 
a thief. That is why I lost my lamp,* because in 
the matter of keeping awake the thief was better 
than I was. However, he bought a lamp for a very 


3 Plato, Crito, 43 p. 
4 See I. 18, 15. 
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TOT OUTOU QVYTATO AUXvOV" avTt Aux vou KNETTNS 
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enBANIS 3 addo ouv ovdep enabon ; ; euaov, f iva 
Tay TO ‘yevoELOY ideo OTL, ay am poaiper ov 7s 
ovdévy éote mpos éué-—Tpos TOUTO ovV OvK 
opéryoar; ti otv év dAA@ CyTels THY @dérAELav 
7 ev @ Ewabes ;—Kabywevos NoeTroV ev TH puranh 
Neyo “‘obros 0 Tabdra Kpavydt@v ote Tob 
ON PALVOMEVOU adxove. ovTE TO Aeyouerep Tapa- 
KoAov0EL olTe SAWS weuednner aUT@ eLd€evas 
Tept TOV diriocdhav TL Néyoucwy 1) TL ToLvovceD. 
addes avtov.” “« GND éeXGe marAw aro THS 
duran.” eb pnKéte Ypelav EynTé pou év TH 
pvraxh, eSepyoua dv mah ONITE: Elo e- 
Aevoopat. pex pt Tivos ; pex pes dv ov _Aoyos 
aip7 cuvelvat pe TQ TopaTic bray dé pen aipn, 
AaBere avTo Kal vyiaivere. pLovoy un aroyioTas, 
ovoy pn pwardaKkas, 7 eK THS TUYoVvoNs TTpo- 





1 Epictetus seems to stop and address himself somewhat 
abruptly, but the connection of this and the next sentence is 
not entirely clear. Schweighiuser thought that they were 
addressed to some one of his pupils. 
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high price; for a lamp he became a thief, for a 
lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became 
bestial. This is what seemed to him to be profitable! 

Very well; but now someone has taken hold of 
me by my cloak and pulls me into the market-place, 
and then others shout at me, “ Philosopher, what 
good have your judgements done you? See, you 
are being dragged off to prison; see, you are going 
to have your head cut off.’ And what kind of 
Introduction to Philosophy could I have studied, which 
would prevent me from being dragged off,ifa man who 
is stronger than I am should take hold of my cloak ? 
Or would prevent me from being thrown into the 
prison, if ten men should hustle me and throw 
me unto it? Have I, then, learned nothing else? 
I have learned to see that everything which happens, 
if it be outside the realm of my moral purpose, is 
nothing to me.—Have you, then, derived no benefit 
from this principle for the present case?! Why, 
then, do you seek your benefit in something other 
than that in which you have learned that it is >— 
Well, as I sit in the prison I say, “The fellow who 
shouts this at me neither understands what is meant, 
nor follows what is said, nor has he taken any pains 
at all to know what philosophers say, or what they 
do. Send himaway.” ‘* But come out of the prison 
again.’ If you have no further need of me in the 
prison, I shall come out; if you ever need me there 
again, I shall go back in. For how long? For so 
long as reason chooses that I remain with my paltry 
body; but when reason does not so choose, take it 
and good health to you! Only let me not give up 
my life irrationally, only let me not give up my life 
faintheartedly, or from some casual pretext. For 
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pacews. madi yap 0 Geos ov BovreTat? xXpelav 
yap Enel KO Lov TOLOUTOU, TOV émrh vis ava 
oTpepowevoy ToloUT@Y. éav dé onprvyn TO ava- 
KAI TLKOV @s TO Loxparen, meibecba, Se Te 
onpatvovee OS OTPATHYD. 

Ti ovv ; ; heyery deo TaUTA pos TOUS ToAAOUS ; 
—"Iva ti; ob yap apxet TO avrov reidecOa ; 
Tols yap Tasdiois, OTav TpoceADOVTAa KpPOTH Kat 
rAéyn “onuepov Latopydda ayadda,” réyopev 
‘oun éotiv ayala Tadta’ ; ovdapds’ GAA Kal 
avTot emex poTobpen. Kab ov TOLVUD, 6Tav peTa~ 
melo ai TWa pn Suv, yoyvac Ke ore maLdtov éath 
Kal eT LK pOTEL avT@: dy 6& pn tovto Oédys,1 
oLOTA NOLTTOY. 

Tovtwy det peuvicbar Kab krnOévta els tiva 
TOLAUT AY mepio Tact eldévat, Sts éAnAVOEV oO 
KaLpos Tod arodeiEat, ei metrarded peda. vEOS 
yap ATO TYOANS ATLOY ELS TepiaTac Boos 
ETTLT@ pepedeTnKoTe TudoYLT LOUS avanrveyv, Kav 
Tis eUAvTOV® AUTO Tm poreivy, Ayer  UaANOV Hot 
TeTAGy LEVOV Kopyyas Tm poTeivare, iva yupvacda.” 
Kab Ob ab ryrat Tois Kovpots veavia cous Suc- 
aperTovow: ‘ou Baoraver pe,  pyoiy. ‘ ouTOS 
EOTLY evpuns véos. ov GAA Karéoavros TOD 
KALPOU ehdew def Kal Renew ‘* )0edov ere 
pavddrey. tiva; e Tadvtra ovx« éuabes wot 3 


1 Wolf after Schegk: déam S. 2 Reiske: e#Aoyor S. 
3 Meibom: otx dar’ S. 





1 Equivalent to our greeting, ‘‘Merry Christmas!” In 
what follows it would appear that the clapping of hands 
upon this occasion was a kind of salutation, somewhat like 
the kiss at Easter among Greek Orthodox Christians. 
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again, God does not so desire; for He has need of 
such a universe, and of such men who go to and 
fro upon earth. But if He gives the signal to 
retreat, as He did to Socrates, I must obey Him 
who gives the signal, as I would a general. 

What then? Must I say these things to the 
multitude? For what purpose? Is it not sufficient 
for a man himself to believe them? For example, 
when the children come up to us and clap their 
hands and say, “To-day is the good Saturnalia,” 4 
do we say to them, “ All this is not good’’P Not 
at all; but we too clap our hands to them. And 
do you too, therefore, when you are unable to make 
a man change his opinion, realize that he is a child 
and clap your hands to him; but if you do not want 
to do this, you have merely to hold your peace. 

All this a man ought to remember, and when he 
is summoned to meet some such difficulty, he ought 
to know that the time has come to show whether 
we are educated. For a young man leaving school 
and facing a difficulty is like one who has practised 
the analysis of syllogisms, and if someone propounds 
him one that is easy to solve, he says, “‘ Nay, rather 
propound me one that is cunningly involved, so that 
I may get exercise from it.’ Also the athletes are 
displeased with the youths of light weight: ‘‘He 
cannot lift me,’ saysone. “ Yonder is asturdy young 
man.” Ohno; but when the crisis calls,* he has to 
weep and say, “I wanted to keep on learning.”’ 
Learning what? If you do not learn these things 
so as to be able to manifest them in action, what did 


2? That is, when, instead of an exercise for practice, he 
has to meet an actual contestant, or a practical difficulty 
in life. 
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70 ¢hov Treva. ér avTo TOUTO Kal ide, Th pou 
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1 Supplied by Schenkl. 





1 Objecting, that is, toa hypothetical syllogism of a par- 
ticular kind and proposing another, more to his own liking. 
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you learn them for? I fancy that someone among 
these who are sitting here is in travail within his 
own soul and is saying, ‘“‘ Alas, that such a difficulty 
does not come to me xow as that which has come 
to this fellow! Alas, that now I must be worn 
out sitting in a corner, when I might be crowned 
at Olympia! When will someone bring me word 
of such a contest?” You ought all to be thus 
minded. But among the gladiators of Caesar there 
are some who complain because no one brings them 
out, or matches them with an antagonist, and they 
pray God and go to their managers, begging to fight 
in single combat; and yet will no one of you display 
a like spirit? I wanted to sail to Rome for this very 
purpose and to see what my athlete is doing, what 
practice he is following in his task. “I do not 
want,” says he, “this kind of a task.” What, is it 
in your power to take any task you want? You 
have been given such a body, such parents, such 
brothers, such a country, such a position in it; and 
then do you come to me and say, “Change the task 
for me”? What, do you not possess resources to 
enable you to utilize that which has been given? You 
ought to say, “It is yours to set the task, mine to 
practise it well.’’ No, but you do say, “ Do not propose 
to me such-and-such a hypothetical syllogism, but 
rather such-and-such a one;+ do not urge upon me 
such-and-such a conclusion, but rather such-and-such 
a one.” <A time will soon come when the tragic 
actors will think that their masks and buskins and 
the long robe are themselves. Man, all these things 
you have as a subject-matter and a task. Say some- 
thing, so that we may know whether you are a 
tragic actor or a buffoon; for both of these have 
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1 The toga with a broad stripe of red which was worn 
by men of senatorial rank. 
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everything but their linesin common. Therefore, if 
one should take away from him both his buskins and 
his mask, and bring him on the stage as a mere 
shade of an actor, is the tragic actor lost, or does 
he abide? If he has a voice, he abides, 

And so it is in actual life. “Take a governor- 
ship.” I take it and having done so I show how 
an educated man comports himself. “Lay aside 
the laticlave,t and having put on rags come for- 
ward in a character to correspond.” What then? 
Has it not been given me to display a fine voice. 
“In what réle, then, do you mount the stage now ?”’ 
As a witness summoned by God. God says, “ Go 
you and bear witness for Me; for you are worthy 
to be produced by me as a witness. Is any of those 
things which lie outside the range of the moral 
purpose either good or evil? Do I injure any man? 
Have [ put each man’s advantage under the control 
of any but himself?” What kind of witness do 
you bear for God? “J amin sore straits, O Lord, 
and in misfortune; no one regards me, no one gives 
me anything, all blame me and speak ill of me.” 
Is this the witness that you are going to bear, and 
is this the way in which you are going to disgrace the 
summons which He gave you, in that He bestowed 
this honour upon you and deemed you worthy to be 
brought forward in order to bear testimony so im- 
portant P 

But the one who has authority over you declares, 
“I pronounce you impious and profane.” What has 
happened to you? “I have been pronounced im- 
pious and profane.” Nothing else? “ Nothing.” But 
if he had passed judgement upon some hypothetical 
syllogism and had made a declaration, “I judge 
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1 The lowest string had, however, the highest note in 
pitch, and vice versa. 
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the statement, ‘If it is day, there is light,’ to be 
false,’ what has happened to the hypothetical 
syllogism? Whois being judged in this case, who 
has been condemned? The hypothetical syllogism, 
or the man who has been deceived in his judgement 
about it?) Who in the world, then, is this man who 
has authority to make any declaration about you? 
Does he know what piety or impiety is? Has he 
pondered the matter? Has he learned it? Where? 
Under whose instruction? And yet a musician pays 
no attention to him, if he declares that the lowest 
string is the highest,) nor does a geometrician, if the 
man decides that the lines extending from the 
centre to the circumference of a circle are not 
equal; but shall the truly educated man _ pay 
attention to an uninstructed person when he passes 
judgement on what is holy and unholy, and on 
what is just and unjust? 

How great is the injustice committed by the 
educated in so doing! Is this, then, what you 
have learned here? Will you not leave to others, 
mannikins incapable of taking pains, the petty 
quibbles about these things, so that they may sit in 
a corner and gather in their petty fees, or grumble 
because nobody gives them anything, and will you 
not yourself come forward and make use of what 
you have learned? For what is lacking now is 
not quibbles; nay, the books of the Stoics are full 
of quibbles. What, then, is the thing lacking 
now? The man to make use of them, the man 
to bear witness to the arguments by his acts. 
This is the character I would have you assume, that 
we may no longer use old examples in the school, 
but may have some example from our own time 
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1 The runaway slave, always apprehensive that his master 
may suddenly appear, is nervous and distraught, giving only 
half his mind to the spectacle before him, 

2 One who sang to his own accompaniment upon the 
cithara or harp. 
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also. Whose part is it, then, to contemplate these 
matters? The part of him who devotes him- 
self to learning; for man is a kind of animal that 
loves contemplation. But it is disgraceful to con- 
template these things like runaway slaves ;! nay, sit 
rather free from distractions and listen, now to 
tragic actor and now to the citharoede,? and not 
as those runaways do, For at the very moment 
when one of them is paying attention and praising 
the tragic actor, he takes a glance around, and then 
if someone mentions the word “ master,” they are 
instantly all in a flutter and upset. It is disgraceful 
for men who are philosophers to contemplate the 
works of nature in this spirit. For what is a 
“master ’’? One man is not master of another man, 
but death and life and pleasure and hardship are his 
masters. So bring Caesar to me, if he be without 
these things, and you shall see how steadfast I am. 
But when he comes with them, thundering and lighten- 
ing, and I am afraid of them, what else have I done 
but recognized my master, like the runaway slave? 
But so long as I have, as it were, only a respite 
from these threats, I too am acting like a runaway 
slave who is a spectator in a theatre; I bathe, I 
drink, I sing, but I do it all in fear and misery. 
But if I emancipate myself from my masters, that is, 
from those things which render masters terrifying, 
what further trouble do IT have, what master any 
more P 

What then? Must I proclaim this to all men? 
No, but I must treat with consideration those who 
are not philosophers by profession, and say, ‘‘ This 
man advises for me that which he thinks good in 
his own case ; therefore J excuse him.” For Socrates 
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1 7a dmrpoalpera supplied by Upton froin his ‘‘ codex.” 





1 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 116. 
2 Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 117p. 
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excused the jailor who wept for him when he 
was about to drink the poison, and said, “ How 
generously he has wept for us!”+ Does he, then, 
say to the jailor, “ This is why we sent the women 
away’? 2 No, but he makes this latter remark to 
his intimate friends, to those who were fit to hear 
it; but the jailor he treats with consideration like 
a child, 


CHAPTER XXX 
What aid ought we to have ready at hand in difficulties ? 


WHEN you come into the presence of some pro- 
minent man, remember that Another? looks trom 
above on what is taking place, and that you must 
please Him rather than this man. He, then, who 
is above asks of you, “In your school what did you 
call exile and imprisonment and bonds and death and 
disrepute?” “I called them ‘ things indifferent.’ ” 
«What, then, do you call them now? Have 
they changed at alle’? “No.” “ Have you, then, 
changed?’’ “No.” “Tell me, then, what things 
are ‘indifferent.’ “Those that are independent of 
the moral purpose.” ‘Tell me also what follows.” 
“Things independent of the moral purpose are 
nothing tome.” “Tell me also what you thought 
were ‘ the good things.’’’ “ A proper moral purpose 
and a proper use of external impressions.” “ And 
what was the ‘end’?” “To follow Thee.” ‘ Do 
you say all that even now?” “I say the same 
things even now.” Then enter in, full of con- 
fidence and mindful of all this, and you shall see 


3’ That is, God. Compare note on I. 25, 13. 
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what it means to be a young man who has studied 
what he ought, when he is in the presence of men 
who have not studied. As for me, by the gods, I 
fancy that you will feel somewhat like this: “ Why 
do we make such great and elaborate preparations 
to meet what amounts to nothing? Was this what 
authority amounted to? Was this what the vesti- 
bule, the chamberlains, the armed guards amounted 
to? Was it for all this that I listened to those long 
discourses? Why, all this never amounted to any- 
thing, but I was preparing for it as though it were 
something great.”’ 
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1 Upton: Adyer S. 
2 Supplied by Schweighiiuser. 
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Chapters of the Second Book 


That confidence does not conflict with caution. 

On tranquillity. 

To those who recommend persons to the philosophers. 

To the man who had once been caught in adultery. 

How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible? 

Of indifference in things. 

How should one employ divination ? 

What is the true nature of the good? 

That although we are unable to fulfil the profession 
of a man we adopt that of a philosopher. 

How from the designation that he bears is it 
possible to discover a man’s duties ? 

What is the beginning of philosophy ? 

Upon the art of argumentation. 

Of anxiety. 

To Naso. 

To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed. 

That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil. 

How ought we adjust our preconceptions to in- 
dividual instances ? 

How must we struggle against our external im- 
pressions ? 

To those who take up the teachings of the philoso- 
phers only to talk about them ? 

Against Epicureans and Academics. 

Of inconsistency. 

Of friendship. 

Of the faculty of expression. 

To one of those whom he did not deem worthy. 

How is logic necessary ? 

What is the distinctive characteristic of error ? 
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1 7d Serv Hiter: réde. ty S. 


CHAPTER I 
That confidence does nol conflict with caution 


Peruars the following contention of the philoso- 
phers appears paradoxical to some, but nevertheless 
let us to the best of our ability consider whether it is 
true that “ we ought to do everything both cautiously 
and confidently at the same time.’ For caution 
seems to be in a way contrary to confidence, and 
contraries are by no means consistent. But that 
which appears to many to be paradoxical in the 
matter under discussion seems to me to involve 
something of this sort: If we demanded that aman 
should employ both caution and confidence in regard 
to the same things, then we would be justly charged 
with uniting qualities that are not to be united. 
But, as a matter of fact, whatis there strange about 
the saying? For if the statements which have often 
been made and often proved are sound, namely that 
“the nature of the good as well as of the evil lies in 
a use of the impressions of the senses, but the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
admit neither the nature of the evil, nor the nature 
of the good’”’; what is there paradoxical about the 
contention of the philosophers, if they say, “* Where 
the things that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose are involved, there show confidence, but 
where the things that lie within the province of the 
moral purpose are involved, there show caution”’? 
For if the evil lies in an evil exercise of the moral 
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1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex”: dmpoatperixots S. 





1 The beaters used to frighten deer into the nets by 
stretching a cord, with brightly coloured feathers on it, across 
the safe openings in the wood. Compare Vergil, Georgics, III. 
372; of. Aen., XII. 750., “(In Scythia) men drive them (stags) 
not (into nets, as they do here) with the terrors of the 
crimson feather.” 
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purpose, it is only in regard to matters of this kind 
that it is right to employ caution ; but if the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
and are not under our control are nothing to us, we 
ought to employ confidence in regard to them. And 
so we shall be at one and the same time both 
cautious and confident, yes, and, by Zeus, confident 
because of our caution. For because we are cautious 
about the things which are really evil, the result 
will be that we shall have confidence in regard to 
the things which are not of that nature. 

However, we act like deer: when the hinds are 
frightened by the feathers tand run away from them, 
where do they turn, and to what do they fly for 
refuge as a safe retreat? Why, to the nets; and so 
they perish because they have confused the objects 
of fear with the objects of confidence. So it is 
with us also; where do we show fear? About 
the things which lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose. Again,in what do we behave with 
confidence as if there were no danger? In the 
things which lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. To be deceived, or to act impetuously, or 
to do something shameless, or with base passion to 
desire something, makes no difference to us, if only 
in the matters which lie outside the province of the 
will we succeed in our aim. But where death, or 
exile, or hardship, or ignominy faces us, there we show 
the spirit of running away, there we show violent 
agitation. Therefore, as might be expected of those 
men who err in matters of the greatest concern, we 
transform our natural confidence into boldness, 
desperateness, recklessness, shamelessness, while our 
natural caution and self-respect we transform into 
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1 Kronenberg: afedés 8. 





1 From an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, Fragm. Trag.- 
Adesp., 88); included also among the Afonostichs of 
Menander, 504. 

* Plato, Phaedo 77h; compare Orito 46°. Epictetus secms 
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cowardice and abjectness, full of fears and perturba- 
tions. For if a man should transfer his caution to 
the sphere of the moral purpose and the deeds of 
the moral purpose, then along with the desire to 
be cautious he will also at once have under his 
control the will to avoid; whereas, if he should 
transfer his caution to those matters which are not 
under our control and lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, inasmuch as he is applying his will 
to avoid towards those things which are under the 
control of others, he will necessarily be subject to 
fear, instability, and perturbation. For it is not 
death or hardship that is a fearful thing, but the fear 
of hardship or death. That is why we praise the 
man who said 


Not death is dreadful, but a shameful death.1 


Our confidence ought, therefore, to be turned 
toward death, and our caution toward the fear ot 
death ;- whereas we do just the opposite—in the 
face of death we turn to flight, but to the formation 
of a judgement about death we manifest careless- 
ness, disregard, and unconcern. But Socrates did well 
to call all such things “bugbears.’’ 2 For just as masks 
appear fearful and terrible to children because of 
inexperience, in some such manner we also are 
affected by events, and this for the same reason that 
children are affected by bugbears. For what is a 
child? Ignorance. What is a child? Want of 
instruction. For where a child has knowledge, he 
is no worse that we are. What is death? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is; see, 


Lo use popmoaAvietcoy aNd uopuodveela, in the unusual sense of a 
terrifying form of mask. 
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TOS Ov Odecveu* TO oo paT Lov Seb yoorrOhvat tod 
TVEUMATLOU, | os 7 pOTEpov exex@pteTo, u) vov 7 
UaTepov. Thi ov ayavaKrets, eb vov; et yap a) 
vov, VoTepov. Stati; Wan rreplodos é dvinrat Tod 
KOO MOU’ YpeLayv yap Ever TOV EV evicTApLEeVOY, 
TOV O€ eAAOVTOY, TOV oO Hrucuévayv. Tovos Ti 
éoTLy ; Loppodvceion. oT peyou auto Kal KaTA- 
pale. TpAaXews Kevelt ar TO capxtézon, elTa, TaN 
Aeiws. av got pn AVaLTEAH, 7 JUpa HvorxTas: 
ay AuotTEng, épe. pos mara yap nvotyGas 
deo THY Supay, Kat Tr pairy iat ovK Exvopev. 

Tis ody tovTeoy TOY Soyparev KapTos ; dvTEp 
bel KaAMOTOY T elvas Kal TpeT@décTaTOY TOS 
T® ovtTt Twadevopévors, atapakia afoBla édev- 
Gepia. ov yap Tots ToOAXOlS Tepl TOUT@Y TLC TEU- 
TéOV, ob héyouow povots eFelvar matdevecbat Tots 
erevOepors, adhd TOS Hidoropots pGrrov, ot 
Aéyoure povous TOUS matdevbevrTas édeudépous Elva. 
—ITais TOUT 0 > Obras vov GAXo Tie éoTLY 
chev epia H TO é£etvar ws Bovropeba dseEaryet ; 

“ovdev. Réyete 57} Hot, 3) dvOpwrot, Botreabe 
Chv adpaptavortres; ‘‘ov Bovrcpeba.” ovdets 
Tolvuy awapT aver érxevOepos éotiv. Bovrecbe 
orp poBovpevos, BovrerGe AvTovpEvot, Bovnreobe 
Tapacoomevor; “ ovdapts.” ovdels dpa ote 





1 A favourite idea of the Stoics (Zeno in Diog. Laert. VIT. 
137; Marcus Aurelius V. 138 and 32; X. 7, 2; XI. 2). 
Briefly expressed, it is a theory of ‘ cyclical regeneration ° 
(Mare. Aur. XI. 2), z.¢., that all things repeat themselves 
in periodic cycles. cf. Norden, Geburt des Kindes (1924), 31. 

4 “Freedom” in the days of the older Greck philosophers 
connoted primarily the exercise of political rights, but in 
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it does not bite. The paltry body must be 
separated from the bit of spirit, either now or later, 
just as it existed apart from it before. Why are you 
srieved, then, if it be separated now? For if it be 
not separated now, it will be later. Why? So that 
the revolution of the universe may be accomplished ; 1 
for it has need of the things that are now coming into 
being, and the things that shall be, and the things 
that have beenaccomplished. Whatishardship? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is. The 
poor flesh is subjected to rough treatment, and then 
again to smooth. Ifyou do not find this profitable, 
the door stands open; if you do find it profitable, 
bear it. For the door must be standing open for 
every emergency, and then we have no trouble. 
What, then, is the fruit of these doctrines? 
Precisely that which must needs be both the fairest 
and the most becoming for those who are being 
truly educated—tranquillity, fearlessness, freedom. 
For on these matters we should not trust the 
multitude, who say, “Only the free can be 
educated,’ but rather the philosophers, who say, 
“Only the educated are free.”’—How is that ?— 
Thus: At this time? is freedom anything but the 
right to live as we wish? “Nothing else.” Tell 
me, then, O men, do you wish to live in error? 
“We do not.” Well, no one who lives in error is 
free. Do you wish to live in fear, in sorrow, in 
turmoil? “By nomeans.” Well then, no man who 


the time of Epictetus, under the Roman rule, it meant 
nothing more than the privilege to live the kind of life that 
one pleased under the authority of the Imperial government. 
There is a play also on the double meaning of free, 7.2, in a 
social and in a moral sense, 
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hoBoupevos ovTEe AvUTOULEVOS OUTE TapaTaomEVOS 
ehevepos eoTW, doTis 6 GT HNMAKTAL AUTOYV 
Ka poBav Kat TApPaX@V, oUTOS TH aura 008 
Kat Tou SovAEvey aTnANAKTAL. TOS OUD évl 
vpey TLOTEUT OLED, 2) pikraros vouoberan; OUK 
em peTr open Tardever Oat, él BM TOUS édevd pois; 
OL pirocogor 14p_ heyouow OTL OUK CLT PET O LEV 
érevéposs elvar eb 7 TOLS memraLbdevpevors, TOUTO 
éorey 0 Geds ov émerpeT es. — “Orav ov oTpewn TLS 
eri oTparnyoo TOV avTov SovAor, ovder eroing ey; 
— Erroinaey. —Ti;— ‘Eotpewvev TOV aUTOU dodAoy 
émt otpatnyov.— Arro ovdéy ;—Nat Kal ELKO- 
oTny avrov dovvar obetrX<u.—Ti ody; 0 TatdTa 
ma cov ov yéyovey édevdepos ;—Ov padrov 7 
aT adpaxos. érel cv Oo @Ndous oT pepe Oupdevos 
ovdeva. é EELS Kuptov; ovK apy opuor, ov Kopdovoy, 
ov Tardapsov, ou TOV TUpavyor, ou pirov TLva TOD 
TUpavvon ; ; TL oty Tpéuets el Tiva TOLAUTHY ATLOY 
TEplo Tare ; 

Ata TodTo Aeyo TOANGEES § ‘TauTa WeXETATE Kal 
Tada mpoxelpa éyere, mpos Tiva det TeOappnKeva 
kal m™pos tiva evrAaBas dsaxcio Ba, 6TL pos TA 
am poatpeta Oappely, evraPeicOar Ta TpoatpeTLKa ” 
—AXN ove aréyvov cot ovd éyvas Ti TOW ;— 
"Ev tive; év reFerdios. bye cou ta reeidsa- 
det£ov, mas yess pds Cpekiy Kai ExKrALow, Eb py 








1 Part of the ceremony of manumission in Roman law. 
The tax of ‘‘five per cent.” mentioned just below is the fee 
that had to be paid to the State. 

* The words of a pupil who has read and correctly 
interpreted some passage set him, or has read aloud ta 
Epictetus some essay of his own composition. 
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is in fear, or sorrow, or turmoil, is free, but whoever 
is rid of sorrows and fears and turmoils, this man is 
by the self-same course rid also of slavery. How, 
then, shall we any longer trust you, O dearest 
lawgivers? Do we allow none but the free to get 
an education? For the philosophers say, ‘“‘We do 
not allow any but the educated to be free’’; that is, 
God does not allow it.—When, therefore, in the 
presence of the praetor a man turns his own slave 
about, has he done nothing?+—He has done 
something.— What >—He has turned his slave about 
in the presence of the praetor.—Nothing more ?— 
Yes, he is bound to pay a tax of five per cent. of the 
slave's value.—What then? Has not the man to 
whom this has been done become free?—He has no 
more become free than he has acquired peace of 
mind. You, for example, who are able to turn 
others about, have you no master? Have you not 
as your master money, or a mistress, or a boy 
favourite, or the tyrant, or some friend of the tyrant ° 
If not, why do you tremble when you go to face some 
circumstance involving those things ? 

That is why I say over and over again, “ Practise 
these things and have them ready at hand, that is, 
the knowledge of what you ought to face with 
confidence, and what you ought to face with 
caution—that you ought to face with confidence 
that which is outside the province of the moral 
purpose, with caution that which is within the 
province of the moral purpose.”—But have I not 
read to you, and do you not know what I am 
doing ?2—-What have you been engaged upon? 
Trifing phrases! Keep your trifling phrases! 
Show me rather how you stand in regard to desire 
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amroTuyx aves @V Derers, Eb [en TeplrrimTels ols ov 
Géhers. éxelva 68 Ta meptooua, a ap vody éyns, dpas 
Tov Tore amanetes. —Te otv; LoKparns ovK 
eypagey ; —Kal Tis TocavTa; ara TOS 5 érel 
1%) Sdvaro Eye ael TOV ENEYNOVT A QaUTOU Ta 
Ooypara 7) édeyx Ono opevov éy 7B Hepes, avTos 
EQUTOY EYED Kab éEnralev Kal det play yé TWA 
mporan tru éyupvaler XPNOTLK WS. TAvTa lanes 
pirocod os: reFeloua, s Kat HS os, “Av & eyo, } 
arXoLS adingt, Tots dvaroBifrocs 4 4 rots paxaplocs, 
Tols TXOANY ayouvcly VITO drapagias 7} H ToLs pnoev 
TOV éENS Uronoyebopevors OLa popiav. 

Kai vov Karpov KANODVTOS EKELVA deifers ar- 
eMav cat avayvoon Kal ELT ENT EPEVTD 5 “ (dod, 
TAS diardryous cuvtiOn pt.” pA}s avOpame, aN’ 
exeiva paAXov ‘4000, TOS operyopevos OUK GTO- 
TUYXAVO. idou, TOS EKKMIVOY ov TeplTimre. 
dépe Eavarov Kat yvoon: pepe Wovous, pépe 
Geo LOT PLOD, pépe adokiav, épe KaTadieny.” 

avTy emidertes véou é& TXOANS eAnrvA O75. TAan- 
ra é addows ades, penoe hoviy Tis axovon cou 
mepl QaUT@Y TOTE Nd, ay em avery Tis ét avtois, 
avéxyou, do£ov dé unédels eivar Kal eidévar pndév. 


1 Kronenberg: 7 650s hy Aéy** J (Aéyw Se). 





1 A very strange passage, for it was generally believed 
that Socrates did not write. Still there seems to have been 
some doubt on the question (Diog. Laert. I. 16 makes the 
statement that he | did not write as resting ‘‘on the 
authority of some”), and the style of writing which 
Epictetus here describes seems not to have been intended for 
publication, so that it may be possible that Socrates wrote 
copiously, but only as a philosophical exercise, and not for 
others to read. 
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and aversion, whether you do not fail to get what 
you wish, or do not fall into what you do not wish. 
As for those trifling periods of yours, if you are wise, 
you will take them away somewhere and blot them 
out.—What then? Did not Socrates write ?—Yes, 
who wrote as much as he?? But how? Since he 
could not have always at hand someone to test his 
judgements, or to be tested by him in turn, he was 
in the habit of testing and examining himself, and 
was always in a practical way trying out some 
particular primary conception. That is what a 
philosopher writes; but trifling phrases, and “said 
he,” ‘‘said I’’? he leaves to others, to the stupid or 
the blessed, those who by virtue of their tranquillity 
live at leisure, or those who by virtue of their folly 
take no account of logical conclusions. 

And now, when the crisis calls, will you go off and 
make an exhibition of your compositions, and give 
a reading from them, and boast, “See, how I write 
dialogues’? Do not so, man, but rather boast as 
follows : “See how in my desire I do not fail to get 
what [ wish. See how in my aversions I do not 
fall into things that I would avoid. Bring on death 
and you shall know; bring on hardships, bring on 
imprisonment, bring on disrepute, bring on con- 
demnation.’” This is the proper exhibition of a 
young man come from school. Leave other things 
to other people; neither let anyone ever hear a word 
from you about them, nor, if anyone praises you for 
them, do you tolerate it, but let yourself be ac- 
counted a no-body and a know-nothing. Show 

2 Characteristic expressions in dialogue, an especially 
popular type of composition for philosophy which aspired to 
a refined literary form; compare the critical note. 
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povoy TODTO Eos aivou, TAS pT amoTUyNS 
moTé pyte Tepimécns. GAOL pmeAETAaTACAY 
dikas, GANOL TpoBAnpara, GAOL cUANOYLC LOS" 
av amodvyckey, cv dedécbar, cl atpeSrovcbat, 
av é£opifecGar. wavta tavta Pappovvtas, te- 
mo.doTws TH KekAnKOTL o« er a’Td, TO GELov 
THS K@Opas TavTns KEexpLKdTs, ev  KaTAaTaYOels 
émdeiEes, Tiva SUvaTat NoyLKOY FryEMOVLEOY TPOS 
TaS aTpoatpéTous duvapes avTiTaEdwevov. Kal 
obras To Tapadokoy éxelvo ovKéTs oT adUVvaTOL 
daveitas ore mapadokov, étt dua péev evdafel- 
aGas Set &pwa dé Oappety, rpds wey TA aTrpOaipEeTa 
Oappetv, év dé Tots mpoaspeTiKols evrlaBeto Oat. 


? 
B'. Tlept arapakias. 
, / / 
"Opa ot o amiav éri tiv dinny, ti OédeEus 
a fal , > \ / 
Typhoat Kat wou Oédets avicas. eb yap Tpoat- 
a \ a 
peow Oéres THPHTAL KaTa hua. ExovcaY, Tacd 
cot achdrea, Taoa cot ebmapeta, Tpayua oOvUK 
” \ \ ’ YY \ ? / \ 4 
eyes. Ta yap éml col avTetovaola Kat dvoes 
~ ? 
érevGepa OérXwv THPHoaL, Kal TOVTOLS aPKoUMEVOS 
/ / \ a ‘ 
Tivos éTs émtaTpédy ; Tis yap avT@Y KupLOS, TiS 
avTa duvatat adedécOas; a Oéders atid pov 
3 \ , , > +7 > / \ 
elvas Kal WiaTOS, Tis OVK édoer oe; eb OédXELS LH 
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that you know this only—how you may never either 
fail to get what you desire or fall into what you 
avoid. Let others practise lawsuits, others problems, 
others syllogisms; do you practise how to die, how 
to be enchained, how to be racked, how to be exiled. 
Do all these things with confidence, with trust in Him 
who has called you to face them and deemed you 
worthy of this position, in which having once been 
placed you shall exhibit what can be achieved by a 
rational governing principle when arrayed against 
the forces that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose. And thus the paradox of which we were 
speaking will no longer appear either impossible or 
paradoxical, namely, that at the same time we ought 
to be both cautious and confident, confident in regard 
to those things that lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, and cautious in regard to those 
things that lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. 


CHAPTER II 
On tranquillity 


ConsIDER, you who are going to court, what you 
wish to maintain and wherein you wish to succeed ; 
for if you wish to maintain freedom of moral purpose 
in its natural condition, all security is yours, every 
facility yours, you have no trouble. For if you are 
willing to keep guard over those things which are 
under your direct authority and by nature free, and 
if you are satisfied with them, what else do you care 
about? For whois master ofthem, who can take them 
away from vou? If you wish to be self-respecting 
and honourable, who is it that will not allow you? 
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Korverbat pnd avayxalecbat, Tis oe avayKdoet 
dpéyecGat av ov Soxet cot, Tis ExKALvEeLY & pT 
daivetat cot; GAA Ti; Tpedk&es péev col TiVa & 
doxet doBepa elvas: iva Sé Kab éxxrdivev atta 
wadns, TOS SuvvaTaL Tomcat; Stav odbv émt col 
3 TO OpéyecGat Kal éxKdivetv, Tivos éTs ért- 
oTpéhy ; TOUTO Got Tpooimov, ToUTO Sinynats, 
TOUTO TloTLS, TOUTO ViKN, TOUTO ériAOYOS, TODTO 
eVOoKiLNCLs. 

Ata todrTo 6 Lwxparyns mpds Tov Uropspvy- 
TKOVTA, iva TapacKevdty tas mT pos THY Sueny, 
Eby “ov doxK@ odv cot Atravtt TO Bio 7 pos TOUTO 
mapacKevdtes Oar ; »"__<* Tlotay TApAcKkevyy ; 7 
re Vernpnka,” dnciv, “To ér él. oe I1dés 
ow 3” “* Ovdeév obdémot’ ddtKxov our dig ouTE 
Snpoota em pasa. él 6 Genets Kal Ta éxTOS 
THPHO at, TO cwpuaTLOV Kal TO ovcidiov Kal TO aEvo- 
patLov, Aéyw cot Hn avTddey wapacKkevalov THv 
SuvaTny TapacKkeuny Tacav Kal ANoLTOV CKETTOV 
Kab THY duc ToD dkactov wal TOV avTiouKov. éL 
yovaToy anpacbat Sel, yovatay dvrat et Krav- 
cal, KXadoov eb olpa@Eat, oluwkov. Stray yap 
vToOns Ta oa ToS éxTds, CovAEVE TO AOLTrOY Kal 
py avTtiom®@ Kal wore wey Oére Sovreveryv, Tore 
56 un ére, GAN ards xal é& brn THs dsavotas 
% tavta h éxetva: 7 édhevGepos 7) SodAOS, ) Temal- 
Sevpévos 7) araidevtos, H yevvatos ahexTpv@v 7 
GYEVUNS,  UTOMEVE TUTTOMEVOS, MEX PLS AY aTro- 





1 A somewhat free version of what Xenophon records in 
his Apology, 2. 
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If you wish not to be hindered nor compelled, what 
man will compel you to desire what does not seem 
to you to be desirable, to avoid what you do not feel 
should be avoided? Well, what then? The judge 
will do some things to you which are thought to be 
terrifying ; but how can he make you try to avoid 
what you suffer? When, therefore, desire and 
aversion are under your own control, what more do 
you care for? This is your introduction, this the 
setting forth of your case, this your proof, this your 
victory, this your peroration, this your approbation. 

That is why Socrates, in reply to thé man who 
was reminding him to make preparation for his trial, 
said, “ Do you not feel, then, that with my whole 
life I am making preparation for this ? ”’—‘ What 
kind of preparation ?’’—“I have maintained,” says 
he, “that which is under my control.’’—“ How 
then? ’”’—-“I have never done anything that was 
wrong either in my private or in my public life.” 
But if you wish to maintain also what is external, 
your paltry body and your petty estate and your 
small reputation, I have this to say to you: Begin 
this very moment to make all possible preparation, 
and furthermore study the character of your judge 
and your antagonist. If you must clasp men’s 
knees, clasp them; if you must wail, then wail; 
if you must groan, then groan. For when you sub- 
ject what is your own to externals, then from 
henceforth be a slave, and stop letting yourself be 
drawn this way and that, at one moment wishing 
to be a slave, at another not, but be either this or 
that simply and with all your mind, either a free 
man or a slave, either educated or uneducated, 
either a spirited fighting cock or a spiritless one, 
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/ 
Gavns,  amayopevcoy evOus. jor) cot yévorto 
. \ \ a“ \ e“ 3 ral 
TAnyas ToNXas AaRely Kab VoTEpoy aTayopeU- 
? 3 > \ a p) , 4 / ce “ 
cat. & O aloypa Tadra, avTodey Hon Stere “ Tov 
“ nw ® 3 e 
hvats KakOv kal ayabav ; ov KalarynOea. dmov 
“~ \ / i“ 
ahnGea kat ob+ ducts, éxed TO evAaPEs* Orrov 7 
3 / 3 a \ f iva ¢ 7 >> 
ar7nGea, éxet TO Oapparéov, Orrov 4 puass. 
"Emmet tot Soxeis, OTs Ta éxTOs THPHCaL Oédov 
t i 
Loxparns wapedOwv av éreye “ éwe & “Avutos 
\ j f ? “ \ ou / 
kat Médrntos aroxtetvas pev Stvavtat, Bravrat 
P \ t ¢. 
5’ 0”; otT@ pwpos hv, wa pn idn ott adrn % 
CaN ~ f Pd f / > 3 
od0s évtavda ov héper, GAN AAA ; Ti ovY EaTLY, 
ry ¢ 
OTL ovK &yer Oyov Kal wpocepebilery?; @s oO 
/ 
éuos “Hpderertos mepl aypidiou mpayeatiov 
~ n ef 
éyau év “Pod@ xai adtrodelEas tois Sukactais ote 
/ / 2 \ 7 ON \ 3 i af a 
Sixara rNéyee EAG@v él tov ériroyov &py Ore 
tc > BLA } , ig a v3 3 / ft 
GAN ode Oexcopat Luadv oT ériotpéhomat, Th 
A n e t / 
pérreTE Kplvery? vpels TE WAAROY OL KPLVOMEVOL 
3 39> \ / 
éote 7) eyo. Kal oUTws KaTécTpeWe TO TpayLda- 
\ / \ / 
Tiov. Tis xypela; pudvov jun déov, wn TpooTider 
& OTs “xabl ov S€éouas,” eb py TL Katpos éortuv 
2 7 ? i \ \ i f 
éritnoes epeGicar tovs Sixacras ws Lwxpares. 
Kab ov €b ToLOUTOY étixoyov TapacKkevatn, TL 
avaBawes, ti traxovers; eb yap oTavpwOnvas 
1 Schegk: od S. 
2 Bentley: wpowepediCe: S. 





1 These last three sentences make no satisfactory sense in 
themselves, and none of the numerous emendations which 
have been offered seem convincing, while at the same time 
they interrupt the course of the argument where they stand. 
It would appear, as Schenk] suggests, that they constitute 
a seriously mutilated section of the preceding chapter 
(possibly from the very end), which by some accident has 
become imbedded in an alien context. 
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either endure to be beaten until you die, or give in 
at once. Far be it from you to receive many blows 
and yet at the last give in! But if that is dis- 
graceful, begin this very moment to decide the 
question, “ Where is the nature of good and evil 
to be found? Where truth also is. Where truth 
and where nature are, there is caution ; where truth 
is, there is confidence, where nature is.” ! 

Why, do you think that if Socrates had wished 
to maintain his external possessions he would have 
come forward and said, “ Anytus and Meletus are 
able indeed to kill me, but they cannot harm me”? 
Was he so foolish as not to see that this course does 
not lead to that goal, but elsewhere? Why is it 
unreasonable, then, to add also a word of provoca- 
tion? Just as my friend Heracleitus, who had an 
unimportant lawsuit about a small piece of land in 
Rhodes; after he had pointed out the justice of his 
claim he went on to the peroration in which he said, 
* But neither will I entreat you, nor do I care what 
your decision is going to be, and it is you who are 
on trial rather than I.” And so he ruined his case. 
What is the use of acting like that? Merely make 
no entreaties, but do not add the words “ Yes, and 
I make no entreaties,’ unless the right time has 
come for you, as it did for Socrates, deliberately to 
provoke your judges. If you, for your part, are 
preparing a peroration of that sort, why do you 
mount the platform at all, why answer the summons? 2 
For if you wish to be crucified, wait and the cross 


2 That is, it is a sheer waste of effort to speak in so 
provocative a manner as to invite condemnation. If that is 
what you wish, simply do nothing at all and you will gain 
your end. 
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Géres, xdeFas kal HEes 0 otaupos: et 8 trra- 
KOoUTaL NOYOS aipel Kal Teicat TO YE TAP avTOY, 
Ta éERS TOUT ToLnTéov THPODYTL mévTOL TA tbLa. 

Tavrn cab yerotov date To Néyery “ vToGov pot.” 
Ti cot UTOOdpalt; GAA “‘Toincéy pou THY b:a- 
yotav 0 tL dv anoBaivn mpos TODTO dpuocacbaL. 
émrel éKelvo ye 8 mouov éoriy olov eb Aypapwpatos 
NEYO “eimre pot th ypayo, éTay jot 7 poBrnO7 
Th dvopa.” dp yap ela ore Aicv, eita Tapenav 
EKELVOS avT@ 7 poBarn iiay TO Aiwvos dvoma, 
ada TO Odavos, Te yevnT aL ; 3 ce ypanry 5 5 anXr el 
bev pemeréTnkas ypager, eves Kal TapacKevd- 
cae aut * ™ pos TaVTa Ta Drraryopevo pera’ el O€ 
PMs Tt ToL eyo voy Urol apas ; > ay Yap GNX Th 
vrayopetn TA Todyuata, TL épels H Ti wpaEes ; 
TOUTOU OvY TOD cabodexod HeuVNTO Kab vTob jens 
ovK amopijaets. éay 6é mpos Ta baw xaoKys, 
avdykn oe advo Kal Karo curier bat Tpos TO 
Bovdnpe. Tov Kupiov. tis 8 éor) KUPLOS 5 ; 0 TOD 
vTo cov TLvOS aTrovdalopévay 7 éxxdtvomevar . 
éyov efovoiav. 


/ \ \ / \ “ 
y. Ilpos trovs auviotavras tivas Tots 
dirocoposs 


Karas 0 Atoyevns pos TOV aEobvra ypate- 
para 7 aL aUTOD haBeiv CveTATLKE ‘ért pev 
aivOpwros, dynaiv, “ei, eal thwv yvwooetar et & 


1 Upton from his ‘‘codex”: maparnevdaca &. 
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will come; but if reason decides that you should 
answer the summons and do your best to have what 
you say carry conviction, you must act in accordance 
therewith, but always maintaining what is your own 
proper character. 

Looked at in this way it is also absurd to say, 
« Advise me.” What advice am I to give you? 
Nay, say rather, “Enable my mind to adapt itself 
to whatever comes.’ Since the other expression is 
just as if an illiterate should say, “ Tell me what to 
write when some name is set me to write.” For if 
I say, “Write Dio,’ and then his teacher comes 
along and sets him not the name “ Dio,” but 
“Theo,” what will happen? What will he write? 
But if you have practised writing, you are able also 
to prepare yourself for everything that is dictated 
to you; if you have not practised, what advice can 
I now offer you? For if circumstances dictate some- 
thing different, what will you say or what will you 
do? Bear in mind, therefore, this general principle 
and you will not be at a loss for a suggestion. But 
if you gape open-mouthed at externals, you must 
needs be tossed up and down according to the will 
of your master. And who is your master? He 
who has authority over any of the things upon 
which you set your heart or which you wish to 


avoid. 
CHAPTER III 


To those who recommend persons to the philosophers 


Tuat is an excellent answer of Diogenes to the 
man who asked for a letter of recommendation from 
him: “That you are a man,” he says, “he will 
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ayabos 4 Kaxds, eb mev Eurrecpos gots Osayvdvar 
TOUS ayabous eat KAKOUS, yrecetat, ei O adrEtpos, 
ove” ay peupeadees ypdiro avTe.” duoLtoy yap 
@omep el Spaypt svotabjvat rive nEtou, iva 
Soxipac hh. éi dnyupoyvepoviKos corey, ov cav- 
THY TVITITELS. GOEL ouv Tovobrov Te exety LAS 
Kat év TO Bio otov em apyupiou, iv el7ety éuve- 
pa xabdarep ) apyy poryvepLev Lever “hépe iv 
Oérets Spaxunv Kab SLayvacopat.” arr érh 
cUAAOYLaueD ‘ hépe ov Géheus Kal Suax pure o1 
TOV GvaAUTLKOV TE Kal [pe "Ota Th; olde yap 
dvarvev cvhroyic wous” eyo TD Siveayur, Hy 
éyeww Sel Toy ET LYVOTTLKOD Tay TreEpl ouUdo- 
yer mous katopGouvror. éarh O€ 700 Biou Tt TOU ; 

you pev Keyo ayadou, viv dé KaKov. TL TO alTLoy ; 
TO évavtioy } éri Tv cVAXOYICLOY, duaia Kal 
ATELpia. 


&’ \ \ ? \ / \ / 
. [pos tov é7i poryeta more KaTecAnpevon 


Aéyovtos avtod 6t1‘O dv pos mpos miatuy 
yéyovev kab TodTo 0 avaTtpérov ava peTret TO 
iOLOV TOD avOpwrou, emrera HNO ev TLS TOV Soxovy- 
Twv piroroyar, Os KaTELANTTO TrOTE fpLoLXOS év 





1 This is Wolf’s interpretation of the rare word avadutitds, 
Z.¢., as referring to a syllogism. But Upton Schweighiuser, 
and others take it In the sense of ‘fa person who is capable of 
analyzing syllozisms.’? The former interpretation tits the 
preceding sentence better, the latter the following sentence. 
Asin § 3 the assayer of silver and the assayer of character 
are blended, so here apparently the transition from the 
syllogism to those who handle it is made somewhat abr uptly. 
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know at a glance; but whether you are a good or 
a bad man he will discover if he has the skill to 
distinguish between good and bad, and if he is with- 
out that skill he will not discover the facts, even 
though I write him thousands of times.” For it is 
just as though a drachma asked to be recommended 
to someone, in order to be tested. If the man in 
question is an assayer of silver, you will recommend 
yourself. We ought, therefore, to have also in 
everyday life the sort of thing that we have in the 
case of silver, so that I may be able to say, as the 
assayer of silver says, “ Bring me any drachma you 
please, and I will appraise it.” Now in the case of 
syllogisms I say, “ Bring me any you please and I 
will distinguish for you between the one that is 
capable of analysis and the one that is not.”"! How 
so? Because, I know how to analyze syllogisms 
myself; I have the faculty which the man must have 
who is going to appraise those who handle syllogisms 
properly. But in everyday life what do I do? 
Sometimes I call a thing good, and sometimes bad. 
What is the reason? The opposite of what was true 
in the case of syllogisms, namely, ignorance and 
inexperience. 


CHAPTER IV 


To the man who had once been caught an adultery 


As Epictetus was remarking that man is born to 
fidelity, and that the man who overthrows this is 
overthrowing the characteristic quality of man, there 
entered one who had the reputation of being a 
scholar, and who had once been caught in the city 
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Th T OEE, 6 é “ANN dv, dnoiw, abévtes TovTO 
TO TLOTOY, 7 pos } TEPUKALED, ems Bovrevopev TH 
yuvacni TOU yelTovos, Tl _ToLobpey ; Ti yap ado 
#) QTrONAU MEV Kal avatpovpeE? viva 3 TOV TLOTOD, 
TOV alon“ova, TOY OGLOV. TavTAa pova; yeLTVi- 
acy © ovx avatpoduev, deriav 0 ov, TwoAW & 
ov ; eis Tiva 5é€ Y@pay avTovs KaTaTdocope? ; 
OS TiVL cob Xpapas, avopwre ; @S yetTout, @S 
Piro 5 Tob TLL; @S TOMMTY 5 3 Tt OOL TLS TEVTO ; 
elTa oKEUVapLoD pey eb Ho OUTwS TaT POV, dare 
ool Tpos pmdev Stvacbas xpho bau, éEw av ent 
Tas KoTplas eppimrov Kal ove éxelbev ay Tis oe 
avnpettro: ¢¢ & dvOpwtros ay ovdepian x@pav 
Ovvac at aTOT AN PAT at avO par teny, Th oe To7)- 
couev ; atm ydp, dirou ov dSuvacat TOoTOY EyeLv. 
dovhou Ovvacat; Kal Tis cot The TEVTEL ; > ov 
Géreus ou pebfual qov Kal auros emt Kom play 
os TKEDOS aX pneTOV, @S KoTplov; EelTa épets 

“ ovdeis pou ema Tpeperat, avé pwrrov PrrOno- 
you’; Kaxos yap e Kal dypynotos. olov et ot 
opncest hyavdetouy, Ste ovdels avTav érioTpé- 
hetat, ara hevyouo. wavres Kav tis Suvyras, 
wrAHnEas KaTéBarev. ov KéevtTpov Eyels ToLovTon, 
@aTe ty av TAHENS Eels Tmpdyywata Kal dduvas 
éuBarrew. Ti oe OédXets Trotjowpev ; ovK Eyes 
mov Te@ns. 

Ti ovv; ov« eioly ai yuvaixes Kowal dice ; 
Kay@ eyo. Kal yap TO xotpldrov KoLvoY TOV 


1 Upton: oxdannes 8. 





1 A not uncommon social theory in antiquity, to which the 
Stoics also subscribed (Diog. Laert. VII. 33 and 131); but 
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in the act of adultery. But, goes on Epictetus, 
if we abandon this fidelity to which we are by 
nature born, and make designs against our neigh- 
bour’s wife, what are we doing Why, what but 
ruining and destroying ? Whom? The man of 
fidelity, of self-respect, of piety. Is that all? Are 
we not overthrowing also neighbourly feeling, 
friendship, the state? In what position are we 
placing ourselves? As what am I to treat you, 
fellow? As a neighbour, as a friend? Of what 
kind? As a citizen? What confidence am I to 
place in you? If you were a vessel so cracked that 
it was impossible to use you for anything, you would 
be cast forth upon the dunghills and even from 
there no one would pick you up; but if, although a 
man, you cannot fill a man’s place, what are we 
going to do with you? For, assuming that you can- 
not hold the place of a friend, can you hold that ofa 
slave? And who is going to trust you? Are you 
not willing, therefore, that you too should be cast 
forth upon some dunghill as a useless vessel, as a 
piece of dung? For all that will you say, “‘ Nobody 
cares forme,ascholar!”’? No, for you are an evil man, 
and useless. It is just as if the wasps complained 
that nobody cares for them, but all run away from 
them, and, if anyone can, he strikes them and 
knocks them down. You have such a sting that you 
involve in trouble and pain whomever you strike. 
What do you want us to do with you? There is no 
place where you can be put. 

What then, you say; are not women by nature 
common property?+ I agree. And the little pig is 
Epictetus accepts the doctrine only with such limitations as 
make it compatible with ordinary matrimonal institutions. 


Compare also frag. 15, where he recurs to the topic. 
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iA 5 3 v f f XK 
KEKANMEVOV' ANA STay pépy yevnTat, av co- 
a / \ “ 
davyn, avaptacoy avehOwv ro rod TapaKxatat 
Ketévov wépos, AGOpa KAeWov 4} wapaxabels tTHv 
B an p , K Pz ? 7 P 5 5 7 
Xetpa ALXVEVE, KAY pt SUV TOD KPéWS aATrOTTa- 
/ 
Tat, AiTaive Tovs SaxTUAOUS Kal mTeEpiderye. 
\ 
KaNOS oupToTnS Kab ovvderTVOS LwKPATLKOS. 
if \ “~ “ 
aye, TO C€ Oéatpov ovK éote KoLVOY TOY TOMTOD | 
a / “ 
Orav ody Kabiowoty, Oar, dv cor hbavy, &xBaré 
TLUA AVTOV. OUTMS Kab al yuvatKes PUaEL KoLVAl, 
va > ¢ ; € ¢ / ? ? / > 
drav S 0 vopobérns ws Eotidtap SiéAn avdTds, ov 
Géx. \ 3 \ 18 ? “~ > \ \ 
EXELS Kal autos Lovovy pépos Enrelv, adrAA TO 
id 
GdoTpiov vdapwravers Kal Avyveteus; “ aArAXrG 
} ; bd) a} 
piroroyes eins cat “Apyébynpov vod.” "“Apyédy- 
/ fal ‘ 
ov Tolwuy vowy pmosyos ict Kal amtotos Kai 
3 \ 3 / 4 XA f / \ 
avtt avdpwrouv AUKos 7 WiOnKos. TE yap 
KWAVEL; 


/ a , 4 % 
é. Iles cvvuTrapye: weyarobpoovryn Kat 
CTLLENELA | 

At trae adsddopor, 4 bé xpos attayv ovK 
adiadopos. mas ovv THPHONn TLS Aua pev TO 
? \ \ J / e/ \ \ F) \ \ 
evoTabes Kal aTdpayorv, Gua dé TO émtpedes Kal 
py exalov pnd émicecuppévoyv; av pienras 


1 ér@ov Upton: dreAddv Schenkl. 





1 The reference is probably to the Symposia by Plato and 
Xenophon. 

2 Possibly the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus (Plut. de Aixil. 14), 
but more likely the rhetorician who commented upon a portion 
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the common property of the invited guests; but 
when portions have been assigned, if it so pleases 
you, approach and snatch up the portion of the guest 
who reclines at your side, steal it secretly, or slip in 
your hand and glut your greed, and if you cannot 
tear off a piece of the meat, get your fingers greasy 
and lick them. A fine companion you would make 
at a feast, and a dinner-guest worthy of Socrates! 1 
Come now, is not the theatre the common property 
of the citizens? When, therefore, they are seated 
there, go, if it so pleases you, and throw someone of 
them out of his seat. In the same way women also 
are by nature common property. But when the law- 
giver, like a host at a banquet, has apportioned them, 
are you not willing like the rest to look for your own 
portion instead of filching away and glutting your 
greed upon that which is another’s? ‘But lama 
scholar and understand Archedemus.”’* Very well 
then, understand Archedemus and be an adulterer 
and faithless and a wolf or an ape instead of a man; 
for what is there to prevent you? 


CHAPTER V 


How are magnarmmity and carefulness compatible 2 


MarTERIALs are indifferent, but the. use which we 
make of them is not a matter of indifference. How, 
therefore, shall a man maintain steadfastness and 
peace of mind, and at the same time the careful 
spirit and that which is neither reckless nor 
negligent? If he imitates those who play at dice. 


of Aristotle’S Rhetorve (Quintilian, IIT. 6. 31 and 33), if these 
be really different persons, which is not entirely certain. 
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f on / e / 
Tous KuBevovtas. at  Whdot adiadopot, ot KuBoe 
3 , a 3 / f / n 
add:ahopor. woGev oida, Te méANEL TiTTEY; TO 
? n “ a “ 
TEGOVTL O ETLLEADS KA TEYDLKAS YHOO aL, TOUTO 
/ \ 
Hon éuov epyov éotiv. obfws Toivuy TO pev 
la) , va 
mponyoumnevov Kal él rov Riou Epyov éxelvor 
\ 
Stehe TA Tpaypata Kal didotnoov Kal eimé “T 
% 
gw ovx én €uoit mpoaipecis émr éuot. To 
\ f ta 
tnrycw To ayadov nal to KaKxov; éow év Tols 
3 a 3 \ va ,] , / /_3 
éuots. ev S&€ Tols AAXOTpPioLs poNdSérroTE pu7jT 
b) x 3 7 v4 \ /3 3 é / 
ayaloy ovonaons pyTE KaKOV UT wPéederav punTE 
/ fo la , 
BraBnv unr &dr\Xo Te TOV TOLOUTMD. 

Ti oty ; amer@s Tovtoss yenoréov ; ovdapas. 
TOUTO yap mahiy TH Tpoaipéce. KAKOV éoTL KAL 
, 1 \ , ? 3 A \ 3 “ 
TaAUVTN~ Tapa dvaow. AAN awa pev ETLMENQS, 
e e A 5) 3 , 7 .) ’ n \ 
OTL XPHoLs ovK adiadhopov, dua 8 evaTtabdas Kal 
2 / va ¢ ? / et \ 
aTapayws, OTs 4 VAN OV dS:adépovea. Sirov yap 

‘ / bj ~ HA a a f / 
TO Stadhépov, éxet oTE Kw@ADCAL wé TLS SivaTaL 
+] 
OUT avayKkdcal. SOU KMAVTOS Kal avayKacTOS 
? 9 / ¢ \ “ b 3 ? 3 \ 309 
elt, exelvmy 7 poev TedErcs ovK em’ enol ovd 
3 ‘ A ? e “~ 3. \ K 3 f 
ayadov 7) KaKkov, n xXphow 8 4 Kaxov % ayador, 
>] 7 - a a“ 
GAN ém éwol. SvaKoroy o€ pikat Kal cuvayaryely 
TAUTA, ETLULeNELAV TOD TpooTreTOVvOdTOS Tals DAaLS 
Kal evoTtabeay Tov avertaoTpEeTTODVTOS, TANY OUK 
> ? 3 \ / ? f ‘ 3 a 
GduvaTov. e+ d€ py, GOUVATOY TO EvdaLpoVCaL, 
> be] ef 3 \ ~ nw “ 7 
ANN OlOvY TL El TOU THROU ToLOUMEV. Ti fol 
/ ‘ b] } ‘ , \ 
Suvvatat; To éxrAéEacGas tov KvBepvytny, tors 
VaUTaS, THY huépav, TOY KaLpoV. ElTAa YWeELmov 


ce» &- 


1 rabrny thy S: ravtyn 8: thy deleted by Schenkl. 
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The counters are indifferent, the dice are indifferent ; 
how am I to know what is going to fall? But to 
make a careful and skilful use of what has fallen, 
that is now my task.! In like manner, therefore, 
the principal task in life is this: distinguish matters 
and weigh them one against another, and say to 
yourself, ‘‘Externals are not under my control; 
moral choice is under my control. Where am I to 
look for the good and the evil? Within me, in that 
which is my own.” But in that which is another’s 
never employ the words “good” or “evil,” or 
‘ benefit”’ or “injury,” or anything of the sort. 
What then? Are these externals to be used 
carelessly? Not at all. For this again is to the 
moral purpose an evil and thus unnatural to it. 
They must be used carefully, because their use is 
not a matter of indifference, and at the same time 
with steadfastness and peace of mind, because the 
material is indifferent. For in whatever really con- 
cerns us, there no man can either hinder or compel 
me. The attainment of those things in which I can 
be hindered or compelled is not under my control and 
is neither good nor bad, but the use which I make 
of them is either good or bad, and that is under my 
control. It is, indeed, difficult to unite and combine 
these two things—the carefulness of the man who is 
devoted to material things and the steadfastness 
of the man who disregards them, but it is not im- 
possible. Otherwise happiness were impossible. 
But we act very much as though we were on a 
voyage. What is possible for me? To select the 
helmsman, the sailors, the day, the moment. Then 


1 Cf. Menander in the Ade’phoe of Terence, 740 f. : 


Si ilud quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit, 
Illud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
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EUTENTMKEV. TE OUV ETL Hoe Here 5 Ta yap eck 
EXTETTANPWTAL. dddov early 1 inrdbeats, TOU 
xuBepvijrov. ara Kab » vads KaTaover a, Th 
oy eyo Toho ae ; ) dupa pat, TOUTO povov TOL@* 
ya poBoujevos dromviryopaL ovee KEKPAYOS ove 
eyKarnav 7 Ged, aX cLOwsS, ort TO syevouevov 
Kab pOapivar Set. od (Yap ec put aioy, ahh 
avOparros, pépOS TOV mavrov Os apa TLE PAs. 
évorhvat He def @S THY apav Kal mapeGely ws 
Bpay. Th ody pot SLtadépes TOs TapéOe, TOT EpOV 
mvuryels %) Tupéeas ; Oia yap ToLovTou tives See 
TapeOetv pe. 

Lovro over TOLOUYTAS KQL TOUS opatpiCovras 
eumetpas. oveeis auTav dsiadhépetat tept rod 
apTactTov os wept ayalov 4 xaxov, Tepi dé Tov 
Barre Kat dexerOas. Nowmov év TOUT@ * €U~ 
pud ia, év TOUT® 1 TEXYN, TO TAYXOS, y evyve- 
wootvn, Ww eye, pd? ay Tov KoNTroV éxTetva, 
Svvapas * AaBely auto, 0 66, dv Baro, AapPa- 
vel. av 6é pera TAPANAS kai boBov dex opysia 
h Barro pev avr, Tole ere maida, Tou 6é TL 
evoTabnast, ou 6€ TLS TO Aan arperat év auTh ; 
Grr’ o pev epel « Bane,” 562 un Barys,” 
dé “un avaBdrns.” 3 roto bn payn éoti Kab ov 
Talia. 


wv Oa 


1 Koraes: d0vwpa 8. 
2 § 6 added by Upton after Wolf. 


8 Oldfather-Capps: aveBares S: ulay EBares Sc: avaardBns 
Richards. 





1 A variety of ball-playing among the Greeks consisted in 
tossing the ball back and forth between purtners or team- 
mates “(often in response to a call, Plutarch, der. 39, 3), 
while their opponents tried to get the ball away (Galen, 
de Parvae Piiae Eeercitio, 2), somewhat as in the American 
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a storm comes down upon us. Very well, what 
further concern have [? For my part has been 
fulfiiled. The business belongs to someone else, 
that is, the helmsman. But, more than that, the 
ship goes down. What, then, have Ito do? What 
Tecan; that is the only thing I do; I drown without 
fear, neither shrieking nor crying out against God, 
but recognizing that what is born must also perish. 
For I am not eternal, but a man; a part of the 
whole, as an hour is part of a day. I must come 
on as the hour and like an hour pass away. What 
difference, then, is it tome how I pass away, whether 
by drowning or by a fever? For by something of 
the sort I must needs pass away. 

This is what you will see skilful ball players doing 
also. None of them is concerned about the ball as 
being something good or bad, but about throwing 
and catching it. Accordingly, form has to do with 
that, skill with that, and speed, and grace; where 
I cannot catch the ball even if I spread out my 
cloak, the expert catches it if I throw. Yet if we 
catch or throw the ball in a flurry or in fear, what 
fun is there left, and how can a man be steady, or 
see what comes next in the game? But one player 
will say “ Throw!” another, “ Don’t throw !”’ and yet 
another, “‘Don’t throw it up!’? That, indeed, 
would be a strife and not a game. 


games Keep-away and Basket-ball. An interesting series of 
calls used in the game is given by Antiphanes in dAthenaeus, 
I. 15a, one of which, aw, ‘‘Up!”, may be the short form 
of the positive of the call given in the text here. On the 
ball-teams at Sparta see M. N. Tod, Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 1908-4, 63tf Possibly one might read 
avaSdAn, ‘Don’t wait!” or ‘* Don’t stall!” which would fit 
the context admirably, although the useof BéAAw in different 
senses within the same sentence would appear rather strange. 
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Towyapoby axparns jee oparpivery. TOS ; 
matlew év TO Sixacrnpic. “Reve pol, pyotv, 
“ADUTE, TOS pe dns Geov ov vopivew ; ot dai- 
pmoves coe tives Elva SoKxovewy ; OUXL TOL Gedy 
matoes cio 7) €& avOp@rrav kal Gedy pepsypevor 
Tivés ;” OmoroyicavTos 6é “Tis ody aot SoxeEl 
dvvac bau HueLovous pev HryetcOar evar, dvous Oé 
Bn 3” @S dpTactio matte. Kat Th excel €Vv LéT@ 
apt aa TLov TOT’ my * § TO dedéa Gat, TO puyasev- 
Ofvas, TO mely Papuaron, TO YyUvaKOS adaipe- 
Ojvar, TO TEKVOL oppava KaTahime. TavTa DP 
év HET ois érabev, AXX ovdév TT OV emasten 
Ka éo paipilev evpvo us. oUTHS Kat ELS THY 
pen empéhecay cPatplaTiK@rarny, THY S abea- 
popiav WS bmép apmact riov. oe yap mavT Os 
Tept Tiva TOV eKTOS VAD pirorexvety, aNN OvK 
exetyny amobexopevor, adXXr’ ola dv 7 exe, THY 
Tept avTny pidorexviav erideravdovra. oUTwWS Kal 
) opavrns ovK Epa TroLet, AAN’ ola ay wapardBy 
mept auTa pidorexvel. ddros coe Otdwae TpOdas 
eal KTHow Ka avuTa qaira divaTat aberéc bas 
Kal TO cMOuaTLOY avTO. ov AoLTOY TaparaBov 
THY UAnv épydfov. eita av €FEXOns pndev raldar, 


1 Elter: aprdoriov rb Civ S. 





1 A term originally used of any spiritual power, and in 
early Greek often of the greatest gods, but in classical and 
Hellenistic times coming generally to be restricted to spiritual 
essences of a lower rank. There is no adequate English word 
which can be used in translation. 

2 A free paraphrase of the argument in Plato’s Apology, 
268 ff., obviously from memory, for the questions were put 
by Socrates, not to Anytus, but to Meletus.—Socrates had 
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In that sense, then, Socrates knew how to play 
ball. How so? He knew how to play in the law- 
court. ‘Tell me,” says he, “ Anytus, what do you 
mean when you say that I do not believe in God. 
In your opinion who are the daemones?1 Are they 
not either the offspring of the gods or a hybrid race, 
the offspring of men and gods?’’ And when Anytus 
had agreed to that statement Socrates went on, 
“Who, then, do you think, can believe that mules 
exist, but not asses?”’2 In so speaking he was like 
a man playing ball. And at that place and time 
what was the ball that he was playing with? Im- 
prisonment, exile, drinking poison, being deprived 
of wife, leaving children orphans. These were the 
things ‘with which he was playing, but none the 
less he played and handled the ball in good form. 
So ought we also to act, exhibiting the ball-player’s 
earefulness about the game, but the same indiffer- 
ence about the object played with, as being a mere 
ball. For a man ought by ail means to strive to 
show his skill in regard to some of the external 
materials, yet without making the material a part 
of himself, but merely lavishing his skill in regard 
to it, whatever it may be. So also the weaver does 
not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever 
wool he receives. Another? gives you sustenance 
and property and can likewise take them away, yes, 
and your paltry body itself. Do you accordingly 
accept the material and work it up. Then if you 
come forth without having suffered any harm, the 
been charged with denying the existence of the gods, but at 
the “same time introducing new daemones. If, however, 
daenones are merely offspring of gods, then it is impossible 


that both charges could be true of any sane man. 
$ That is, God. 
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1 That is, things which are natural for the part of a whole 
to endure, appear unnatural, if that same part regards itself 
as a separate and independent entity. 

* That is, existing separate and per se. 
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others who meet you will congratulate you on your 
escape, but the man who knows how to observe 
such matters, if he sees that you have exhibited 
good form in this affair, will praise you and rejoice 
with you; but if he sees that you owe your escape 
to some dishonourable action, he will do the opposite. 
For where a man may rejoice with good reason, 
there others may rejoice with him. 

How, then, can it be said that some externals are 
natural, and others unnatural? It is just as if we 
were detached from them. For I will assert of the 
foot as such that it is natural for it to be clean, but 
if you take it as a foot, and not as a thing detached,? 
it will be appropriate for it to step into mud and 
trample on thorns and sometimes to be cut off for 
the sake of the whole body; otherwise it will no 
longer be a foot. We ought to hold some such view 
also about ourselves, What are your A man. 
Now if you regard yourself as a thing detached, it 
is natural for you to live to old age, to be rich, to 
enjoy health. But if you regard yourself as a man 
and as a part of some whole, on account of that 
whole it is fitting for you now to be sick, and now 
to make a voyage and run risks, and now to be in 
want, and on occasion to die before your time. 
Why, then, are you vexed? Do you not know that as 
the foot, if detached, will no longer be a foot, so 
you too, if detached, will no longer be aman? For 
what is a man? A part of a state; first of that 
state which is made up of gods and men, and then 
of that which is said to be very close to the other, 
the state that is a small copy of the universal state. 
“ Must I, then, be put on trial now?” Well, would 
you have someone else be sick of a fever now, some- 
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1 Blass: xpiw@ 8. 
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one else go on a voyage, someone else die, someone 
else be condemned? For it is impossible in such a 
body as ours, in this universe that envelops us, 
among these fellow-creatures of ours, that such 
things should not happen, some to one man and 
some to another. It is your task, therefore, to step 
forward and say what you should, to arrange these 
matters as is fitting. Then the judge says, “I 
adjudge you guilty.” I reply, “May it be well 
with you. I have done my part; and it is for you 
to see whether you have done yours.” For the 
judge too runs a risk, do not forget that. 


CHAPTER YI 
Of indifference in things 


Tue hypothetical syllogism in itself is a matter of 
indifference; yet the judgement about it is not 
indifferent, but is either knowledge, or opinion, or 
delusion. In like manner, although life is a matter 
of indifference, the use which you make of it is not 
a matter of indifference. Therefore, when someone 
tells you, “ These things also are indifferent,” do not 
become careless, and when someone exhorts you to 
be careful, do not become abject and overawed by 
material things. It is good also to know one’s own 
training and capacity, so that where you have had 
no training you may keep quiet and not be annoyed 
if some other persons outshine you in those matters. 
For you in your turn will expect to outshine them 
in syllogisms, and if they are annoyed at that, you 
will console them by saying, “I have learned this, 
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1 Hiter: ard rijs xpelas S. * Added by Schenkl. 
8 Schenk]: égexAelaOny S. 





* Compare Stoic. Vet Fragm. III. 46, frag. 191. Von Arnim 


thinks that only the last few words are a literal quotation 
from Chrysippus. 
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and you have not.” So also in a case where some 
acquired skill is needed, do not seek that which 
only practice can give, but leave that to those who 
have acquired the knack, and be content yourself to 
remain steadfast. 

“Go and salute so-and-so.” “I salute him.” 
“How?” “Inno abject spirit.” “ But the door 
was shut in your face.” “Yes, for I have not 
learned how to crawl in at the window; but when 
I find the door closed, I must either go away or 
crawl in at the window.” “But go and do speak 
to him.” “I do so speak.” “In what manner?” 
“Jn no abject spirit.” “ But you did not get what 
you wanted.’ Surely that was not your business, 
was it? Nay, it was his. Why, then, lay claim to 
that which is another’s? If you always bear in 
mind what is your own and what is another’s, you 
will never be disturbed. Therefore Chrysippus! 
well says, “As long as the consequences are not 
clear to me, I cleave ever to what is better adapted 
to secure those things that are in accordance with 
nature; for God himself has created me with the 
faculty of choosing things. But if I really knew 
that it was ordained for me to be ill at this present 
moment, I would even seek illness; for the foot 
also, if it had a mind, would seek to be covered with 
mud.”’ 2 

For example, why do heads of grain grow? Is it 
not that they may also become dry? But when 
they become dry, is it not that they may also be 
harvested? Since they do not grow for themselves 
alone. If, therefore, they had feeling, ought they 


2 That is, if the owner of it found it necessary to step into 
the mud ; ¢f Il. 5, 24, 
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1 Xenophon, Cyropaedeia, IV. 1, 3. 
2 te, the rack, 
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to pray that they should never at all be harvested? 
But never to be harvested at all is a curse for heads 
of grain. In like manner I would have you know 
that in the case of men as well it is a curse never 
to die; it is like never growing ripe, never being 
harvested. But, since we are ourselves those who 
must both be harvested and also be aware of the 
very fact that we are being harvested, we are angry 
on that account. For we neither know who we are, 
nor have we studied what belongs to man, as horse- 
men study what belongs to horses. But Chrysantas, 
when he was on the point of striking the foe, 
refrained because he heard the bugle sounding the 
recall;! it seemed so much more profitable to him 
to do the bidding of his general than to follow his 
own inclination. Yet no one of us is willing, even 
when necessity calls, to obey her readily, but what 
we suffer we suffer with fears and groans, and call it 
“circumstances.” What do you mean by “ circum- 
stances,” man? If you call “ circumstances” your 
surroundings, all things are “circumstances ”’ ; but if 
you use the word of hardships, what hardship is in- 
volved when that which has come into being is 
destroyed? The instrument of destruction is a 
sword, or a wheel,? or the sea, or a tile, or a tyrant. 
What concern is it to you by what road you descend 
to the House of Hades? They are all equal.2 But 
if you care to hear the truth, the road by which the 
tyrant sends you is the shorter. No tyrant ever 
took six months to cut a man’s throat, but a fever 
often takes more than a year. All these things are 
a mere noise and a vaunting of empty names. 


3 A popular saying variously ascribed to Anaxagoras, 
Aristippus, Diogenes, and others. 
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1 Supplied by Schweighduser. 





1 Gyara or Gyaros was a little island east of Attica, used 
as a place of banishment in the early empire. Compare 
J. 25, 19f., ete. 
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“T run the risk of my life in Caesar’s presence.”’ 
But do I not run a risk by living in Nicopolis, where 
there are so many earthquakes? And what risk do 
you yourself take when you cross the Adriatic >? 
Do you not risk your life? “But I also risk my 
opinion at court.” Your own opinion? How so? 
Why, who can compel you to opine anything against 
your will? But do you mean some other man’s 
opinion? And what kind of risk is it of yours that 
others should entertain false opinions? But I run 
the risk of banishment.” What is banishment? To 
be somewhere else than in Rome? ‘‘ Yes.” What 
then? ‘Suppose I am sent to Gyara.’”’! If it is to 
your good, you will go; if not, you have a place to 
which you may go instead of Gyara—where he too 
will go, whether he will or no, who is sending you 
to Gyara. Then why do you go up to Rome as 
though it were some great thing? It amounts to 
less than your preparation for it; so that a young 
man of parts may say, “It was not worth so much 
to have listened to so many lectures, and to have 
written so many exercises, and to have sat so long 
at the side of a little old man, who was not worth 
very much himself.’ Only remember that dis- 
tinction which is drawn between what is yours and 
what is not yours. Never lay claim to anything that 
is not yourown. A platform and a prison is eacha 
place, the one high, and the other low; but your 
moral purpose can be kept the same, if you wish to 
keep it the same, in either place. And then we 
shall be emulating Socrates, when we are able to 
write paeans in prison. But considering what has 
been our state hitherto, I wonder if we should have 
endured it, had some one else said to us in prison, 
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1 The idea seems to be: We go to a diviner in order to 
find out what acts to avoid if we would escape evils to 
ourselves. But the things in life that are accounted our chief 
ills are death, danger, illness, and the like. These evils one 
must sometimes, in self-respect, accept, and they are in fact, 
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“Would you like to have me read you paeans?”’ 
« Why bother me? Do you not know the trouble 
that [ am in? What, is it possible for me in this 
condition P= odKIn what condition, then? “Jam 
about to die.” But will other men be immortal ? 





CHAPTER VII 


How should one employ Divination ? 


Because we employ divination when there is no 
occasion for it, many of us neglect many of the 
duties of life. For what can the diviner see that is 
of greater import than death,! or danger, or illness, 
or in general such things as these? If, then, it 
becomes necessary for me to risk my life for my 
friend, and if it becomes my duty even to die for 
him, where do I find beyond that any occasion to 
employ divination? Have I not within me the 
diviner that has told me the true nature of good and 
of evil, that has set forth the signs characteristic of 
both of them? What further use have I, then, of 
entrails, or of birds? But when he says, ‘“ It is 
expedient for you,’ do I accept it? Why, does 
he know what is expedient? Does he know what 
is good? Has he learned the signs characteristic of 
things good and things evil, as he has the signs 
characteristic of entrails? For if he knows the 
signs characteristic of these, he knows also those of 
things honourable and base, and right and wrong. 
Man, it is for you to tell me what is indicated by 
signs—life or death, poverty or wealth ; but whether 


not evils at all, Hence the petty things about which men 
consult the diviner fall into insignificance. 
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1 Schenkl: todr x «x S. * Kronenberg: émdy 8. 
3 Supplied by Upton. 





1 That is, on a subject about which you do not profess to 
know anything. 
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these things are expedient or inexpedient, am I going 
to ask of your Why don’t you speak on points 
of grammar?+ Well then, on ¢Ahis matter, in which 
we mortals are all astray and in conflict with one 
another, you do speak? Wherefore, that was an 
admirable answer which the woman gave who wished 
to send a boatload of supplies to Gratilla after she 
had been exiled. To a man who said, “ Domitian 
will confiscate them,” she replies, “‘I should rather 
have him confiscate them than myself fail to send 
them.” 

What, then, induces us to employ divination so 
constantly? Cowardice, fear of the consequences. 
This is why we flatter the diviners, saying: “ Master, 
shall I inherit my father’s property?’ “Let us see; 
let us offer a sacrifice about that matter.” “Yes, 
master, as fortune wills.” Then if the diviner says, 
«© You will inherit the property,” we thank him as 
though we had received the inheritance from hzm. 
That is why they in their turn go on making mock 
of us. Well, what then? We ought to go to them 
without either desire or aversion, just as the wayfarer 
asks the man who meets him which of two roads 
leads to his destination, without any desire to have 
the right-hand road lead there any more than the 
left-hand road; for he does not care to travel one 
particular road of the two, but merely the one that 
leads to his destination. So also we ought to go to 
God as a guide, making use of Him as we make use 
of our eyes; we do not call upon them to show us 
such-and-such things by preference, but we accept 
the impressions of precisely such things as they 
reveal to us. But as it is, we tremble before the 
bird-augur, lay hold upon him, and appealing to him 
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as if he were a god, we beg of him, saying: ‘* Master, 
havemercy; grant that I come off safe.” You slave! 
What, do you want anything but what is best for 
your Isanything else best for you than what pleases 
God? Why do you do all that in you lies to corrupt 
your judge, to mislead your counsellor? 


CHAPTER VIII 


IVhat is the true nature of the good ? 


Gop is helpful; but the good also is helpful. It 
would seem, therefore, that the true nature of the 
good will be found to be where we find that of God 
to be. What, then, is the true nature of God? 
Flesh? Far from it! Land? Far fromit! Fame? 
Far from it! It is intelligence, knowledge, right 
reason. Here, therefore, and only here, shall you 
seek the true nature of the good. Surely you do 
not seek it at all ina plant,do you? No. Nor in 
an irrational creature? No. If, then, you seek it 
in that which is rational, why do you keep on seeking 
it somewhere else than in that which differentiates 
the rational from the irrational? Plants are in- 
capable of dealing even with external impressions ; 
for that reason you do not speak of the “good” in 
referring to them. The good requires, therefore, the 
faculty of using external impressions. Can that be 
all that it requires? For, it that be all, then you 
must assert that things good, and happiness and 
unhappiness, are to be found in the other animals as 
wellasin man. But, as a matter of fact, you do not 
so assert, and you are right; for even if they have in 
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1 Schenkl: waparorovdy S. 
2 Upton: « 8. 





1 That is, things that are an end in themselves, like man, 
in the characteristic Stoic anthropocentric view. Cf. also IT. 
10, 3. 

2 That is, the ass went no further in the development of 
its faculties. 
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the highest degree the faculty of using external 
impressions, still they do not have the faculty of 
understanding, at all events, their use of the external 
impressions. And with good reason; for they are 
born to serve others, and are not themselves of 
primary importance.t The ass, for example, is not 
born to be of primary importance, is it? No; but 
because we had need of a back that was able to 
carry something. But, by Zeus, we had need that 
it should be able also to walk around; therefore it 
has further received the faculty of using external 
impressions ; for otherwise it would not be able to 
walk-around. And at about that stage there was 
an end.2 But if it, like man, had somehow received 
the faculty of understanding the use of its external 
impressions, it is also clear that consequently it would 
no longer be subject to us, nor would it be performing 
these services, but would be our equal and our peer. 

Will you not, therefore, seek the true nature of 
the good in that quality the lack of which in all 
creatures other than man prevents you from using 
the term “good” of any of these? ‘But what 
then? Are not those creatures also works of God?” 
They are, but they are not of primary importance, nor 
portions of Divinity. But you area being of primary 
importance ; you are a fragment of God; you have 
within you a part of Him. Why, then, are you 
ignorant of your own kinship? Why do you not 
know the source fgom which you have sprung? Will 
you not bear in mind, whenever you eat, who you 
are that eat, and whom you are nourishing? When- 
ever you indulge in intercourse with women, who 
you are that do this? Whenever you mix in society, 
whenever you take physical exercise, whenever you 
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1 Wolf: mwepiribévra S. 2 Reiske: émrayni 8. 





1 Referring to the chryselephantine statues at Athens and 
at Olympia, upon which the fame of Pheidias principally 
rested. The statue of Athena held a Nike in the ont- 
stretched right hand; ¢f. § 20 below. 
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converse, do you not know that you are nourishing 
God, exercising God? You are bearing God about 
with you, you poor wretch, and know it not! Do 
you suppose [ am speaking of some external God, 
made of silver or gold? It is within yourself that 
you bear Him, and do not perceive that you are 
defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. 
Yet in the presence of even an image of God you 
would not dare to do anything of the things you are 
now doing. But when God Himself is present within 
you, seeing and hearing everything, are you not 
ashamed to be thinking and doing such things as 
these, O insensible of your own nature, and object 
of God’s wrath! 

Again, when we send a young man forth from the 
school to sundry activities, why are we afraid that 
he will do something amiss—eat amiss, have inter- 
course with women amiss, be abased if dressed in rags 
or conceited if he has on fine clothes? This fellow 
does not know the God within him, this fellow does 
not know the companion with whom he is setting 
forth. Nay, can we allow him to say, “O God, 
would that I had Thee here’? Have you not God 
there, where you are? And when you have Him, do 
you seek for someone else? Or will He have other 
commands for you than these? Nay, if you were a 
statue of Pheidias, his Athena or his Zeus,! you 
would have remembered both yourself and your 
artificer, and if you had any power of perception 
you would have tried to do nothing unworthy of 
him that had fashioned you, nor of yourself, and you 
would have tried not to appear in an unbecoming 
attitude before the eyes of men; but as it is, because 
Zeus has made you, do you on that account not care 
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2 See the note on p. 262. 
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what manner of person you show yourself to be? 
And yet what comparison is there between the one 
artificer and the other, or between the one work of 
art and the other? And what work of an artificer 
has forthwith within itself the faculties which its 
workmanship discloses? Is it not mere stone, or 
bronze, or gold, or ivory? And the Athena of 
Pheidias, when once it had stretched out its hand 
and received the Nike! upon it, stands in this attitude 
for all time to come; but the works of God are 
capable of movement, have the breath of life, can 
make use of external impressions, and pass judge- 
ment upon them. Do you dishonour the workman- 
ship of this Craftsman, when you are yourself that 
workmanship? Nay more, do you go so far as to 
forget, not only that He fashioned you, but also 
that He entrusted and committed you to yourself 
alone, and moreover, by forgetting, do you dis- 
honour your trust? Yet if God had committed 
some orphan to your care, would you so neglect 
Hime He has delivered your own self into your 
keeping, saying, “I had no one more faithful than 
you ; keep this man for me unchanged from the char- 
acter with which nature endowed him—reverent, 
faithful, high-minded, undismayed, unimpassioned, 
unperturbed.” After that do you fail so to keep 
him? 

‘* But men will say, ‘Where do you suppose our 
friend here got his proud look and his solemn 
countenance?’”’ Ah, but my bearing is not yet what 
it should be! For I still lack confidence in what I 
have learned and agreed to; [ am still afraid of my 
own weakness. Just let me gain confidence and 
then you will see the right look in my eye and the 
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+ Homer, J/iad, 1. 526, Bryant’s translation. 

* That is, what a person or a thing promises or is expected 
toperform. In rendering érayyeAta : the same word has been 
retained throughout the chapter, even in unusual colloca- 
tions, so as to preserve clearly the point of the analogy. 
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right bearing ; then, when the statue is finished and 
polished, I will show it to you. What do you think 
of it? <A lofty air, say you? Heaven forbid! For 
the Zeus at Olympia does not show a proud look, 
does he? No, but his gaze is steady, as befits one 
who is about to say, 


No word of mine can be revoked or prove untrue.} 


Of such character will [show myself to you—faithful, 
reverent, noble,unperturbed. You do notmean, there- 
fore, immortal, or ageless, or exempt from disease? 
No, but one who dies like a god, who bears disease 
like a god. This is what Ihave; this is what I can 
do; but all else I neither have nor can do I will 
show you the sinews of a philosopher Whatdo you 
mean by sinews? A desire that fails not of achieve- 
ment, an aversion proof against encountering what 
it would avoid, an appropriate choice, a thoughtful 
purpose, a well-considered assent. This is what you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER IX 


That although we are unable to fulfil the profession of 
a@ man, we adopt that of a philosopher 


Ir is no simple task, this of fulfilling merely the 
profession 2? of aman. For whatisaman? A rational, 
mortal animal, someone says. To begin with, from 
what are we distinguished by the rational element ? 
From the wild beasts. And from what else? From 
sheep and the like. See to it, then, that you never 
act like a wild beast; if you do, you will have 
destroyed the man in you, you have not fulfilled 
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1 Wolf: aq’ S. 2 Wolf: rdv 8. 





1 Referring to the proverb, ‘‘ Let a lion devour me, and 
not a fox,” ascribed to Aesop, Prov. 15 (Paroentographt 
Gruect, Il. 230). As it is considered to be a greater mis- 
fortune to be killed by a mean and small animal than by 
a great one, so malignant and petty people are more hateful 
than the strong and fierce. 
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your profession. See to it that you never act like a 
sheep ; if you do, the man in you is destroyed in this 
way also. Well, when do we act like sheep> When 
we act for the sake of the belly, or of our sex-organs, 
or at random, or in a filthy fashion, or without due 
consideration, to what level have we degenerated ? 
To the level of sheep. What have we destroyed? 
The reason. When we act pugnaciously, and injuri- 
ously, and angrily, and rudely, to what level have 
we degenerated? To the level of the wild beasts. 
Well, the fact is that some of us are wild beasts of a 
larger size, while others are little animals, malignant 
and petty, which give us occasion to say, “ Let it be 
a lion that devours me!’’1 By means of all these 
actions the profession of a man is destroyed. For 
when is a complex thing preserved? When it 
fulfils its profession; consequently, the salvation 
of a complex thing is to be composed of parts that 
are true. When is a discrete? thing preserved? 
When it fulfils its profession. When are flutes, a 
lyre, a horse, a dog preserved? What is there to 
be surprized at, then, if a man also is preserved in 
the same way and in the same way destroyed? 
Now deeds that correspond to his true nature 
strengthen and preserve each particular man; 
carpentry does that for the carpenter, grammatical 
studies for the grammarian. But if a man acquires 
the habit of writing ungrammatically, his art must 
necessarily be destroyed and perish. So modest 
acts preserve the modest man, whereas immodest 
acts destroy him; and faithful acts preserve the 


2 A thing viewed as a separate entity existing per se, not 
as a mere component part of something else. 
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1 Supplied by Upton from his ** codex.” 
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faithful man while acts of the opposite character 
destroy him. And again, acts of the opposite 
character strengthen men of the opposite character ; 
shamelessness strengthens the shameless man, faith- 
lessness the faithless, abuse the abusive, wrath the 
wrathful, a disproportion between what he receives 
and what he pays out the miserly. 

That is why the philosophers admonish us not to 
be satisfied with merely learning, but to add thereto 
practice also, and then training. For in the course 
of years we have acquired the habit of doing the 
opposite of what we learn and have in use opinions 
which are the opposite of the correct ones. If, 
therefore, we do not also put in use the correct 
opinions, we shall be nothing but the interpreters of 
other men’s judgements. For who is there among 
us here and now that cannot give a philosophical 
discourse about good and evil? It will run like 
this: Of things that be, some are good, others evil, 
and others indifferent; now good things are virtues 
and everything that partakes in the virtues; evil 
are the opposite; while indifferent are wealth, 
health, reputation. Then, if we are interrupted in 
the midst of our speech by some unusually loud 
noise, or if someone in the audience laughs at us, 
we are upset. Where, you philosopher, are the 
things you are talking about? Where did you get 
what you were just saying? From your lips, and 
that is all. Why, then, do you pollute the helpful 
principles that are not your own? Why do you 
gamble about matters of the very utmost concern? 
For to store away bread and wine in a pantry is one 
thing, and to eat them is another. What is eaten is 
digested, distributed, becomes sinews, flesh, bones, 
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ootéa, abua, eypota, eUmvola. Ta atroKelpeva 
étav pev Oernons éx mpoxetpov rAaBwv SetEas 
dvvacat, aw attav oé cour dpedos ovdev ef p7 
péxpe ToD Soxety Sts Eyes. Tt yap sSradhéper 
tauta é&nyeicGar 4% Ta Tov érepoddtur ; 
TeyvoNoyet viv Kabicas Ta ’Estxovpouv Kal Taya 
EXELVOU YPNTTLKMTEPOV TEYVOAOYHTES. TL OdY 
LT@LKoy Réyers ceavTov, tt éEatatads Tous 
ToNNous, TL UToKpivn “lovdatoy av “EAAny !; 
ovy opads, mas Exactos Néyeras “lovdatos, Tas 
Lvpos, was Aiydrrios; kal Grav tivd évap- 
dhotepifovra léwpev, ci@Gauev A€yev “ ovK éotLV 
"Tousatos, GAN troxpivetar.” Gtav & avaradBy 
TO WadGos TO TOD BeBappévou Kal npnuévov, TOTE 
Kal gots TO OvTt Kal Kadetrat “lovdaios. obtas 
Kal npels TapaBaTTictal,” Aoyo pev “lovdaior, 
épyw & addXo Tt, Goupmalels wrpds TOV Adyor, 
paxpav aro ToD xpnaGat TovTaIS & Aéyouev, ed’ 
ols ws eldores avTa érrapoueOa. otTaS ode THY 
ToD avOpwmou érayyertay twAnpa@ca, dSuvdmevos 
TpocAapBavomev THY TOU diAocogou, THALKOUTO 


1 Schenkl: lovéatos dv gAAnvas S. 
2 rapasarricroi Salmasius, perhaps correctly. 





1 It would appear (especially from the expression ‘‘ counter- 
feit ‘baptists’” below) that Epictetus is here speaking really 
of the Christians, who were in his time not infrequently 
confused with the Jews. (But it should be observed that 
the text translated here is an emendation, for the MS. says 
‘‘the part of Greeks when you are a Jew,” which may 
possibly be defended on the understanding that, in the 
parlance of Epictetus, a Jew is one who does not follow 
reason as his sole guide.) 

The sense of this much vexed passage I take to be: True 
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blood, a good complexion, easy breathing. What 
is stored away you can readily take and show when- 
ever you please, but you get no good from it except 
in so far as you are reputed to possess it. For how 
much better is it to set forth these principles than 
those of other schools of thought? Sit down now 
and give a philosophical discourse upon the principles 
of Epicurus, and perhaps you will discourse more 
effectively than Epicurus himself. Why, then, do 
you call yourself a Stoic, why do you deceive the 
multitude, why do you act the part of a Jew,! when 
you are a Greek? Do you not see in what sense 
men are severally called Jew, Syrian, or Egyptian? 
For example, whenever we see a man _ halting 
between two faiths, we are in the habit of saying, 
“ He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part.’ But 
when he adopts the attitude of mind of the man 
who has been baptized and has made his choice, 
then he both is a Jew in fact and is also called one. 
So we also are counterfeit “ baptists,’ ostensibly 
Jews, but in reality something else, not in sympathy 
with our own reason, far from applying the principles 
which we profess, yet priding ourselves upon them 
as being men who know them. So, although we 
are unable even to fulfil the profession of man, we 
take on the additional profession of the philosopher 


Jews (i.e. Christians) are a very marked class of men because 
of the rigorous consistency between their faith and their 
practice. But there are some who for one reason or another 
(possibly in order to avail themselves of the charity which 
the Christians dispensed to the poor, as Schweighauser 
suggests,—like the so-called ‘‘rice Christians”) profess a 
faith which they do not practise. It is this class, then, 
which Epictetus has in mind when he bitterly calls himself 
and his pupils ‘‘counterfeit ‘ baptists.’”’ 
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1 The huge one with which he beat down Aeneas. Homer, 
Iliad, VII. 264. 
2 Cf. IT. 8, 6f. and note. 
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—so huge a burden! It is as though a man who was 


unable to raise ten pounds wanted to lift the stone 
of Aias.? 


CHAPTER X 


How is tt possible to discover a man’s duties from 
the designations mhich he bears? 


ConsiDER who you are. To begin with, a Man; 
that is, one who has no quality more sovereign than 
moral choice, but keeps everything else subordinate 
to it, and this moral choice itself free from slavery 
and subjection. Consider, therefore, what those 
things are from which you are separated by virtue 
of the faculty of reason. You are separated from 
wild beasts, you are separated from sheep. In 
addition to this you are a citizen of the world, and 
a part of it, not one of the parts destined for service, 
but one of primary importance ;? for you possess the 
faculty of understanding the divine administration 
of the world, and of reasoning upon the conse- 
quences thereof. What, then, is the profession of 
a citizen? To treat nothing as a matter of private 
profit, not to plan about anything as though he were 
a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the hand, 
which, if they had the faculty of reason and under- 
stood the constitution of nature, would never exercise 
choice or desire in any other way but by reference 
to the whole. Hence the philosophers well say 
that if the good and excellent man knew what was 
going to happen, he would help on the processes of 
disease and death and maiming, because he would 
realize that this allotment comes from the orderly 
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TOV OhwY SLaTadEEews TODTO ATOVEUETAL, KUPLWOTEPOV 
6€ T6 GAOv TOD pépous Kal TOES TOD ToNTOU. 
vov 0 dt od TpoyiyvMaKopev, KAOHKEL TOV TOS 
exXoynv evdvertépwr yea Gan, OTL Kal Tpos TOVTO 
ryery ova ev. 

Mera todrTo péuvyoo, Ste vids et. tis TovToU 
TOV Tpocwmouv érayyedia; wavta Ta! avtod 
nyetoOat TOD TATpOS, TaVTA UTaKovElV, UNSéTIOTE 
wWéEat pds Tiva pndé BraBEpov Te avTO eitreiy 7 
mpakat, éEioctacbat év Waow Kat Trapaywpetv 
guvepyouvTa Kata Suvauev. 

Mera todto tod: btt Kal dderHhos ef. Kat POS 
TovTO 5é TO TpdacwTroy GhelrAeTAL TAPAKYwpPNES, 
evTretOera, evhdnwia, pnodérot avrimoujcacbat 
TLVOS TPOS aUTOY? THY aTpoalpéTwY, GAA’ 1)dé~wS 
éxeitva tpolecOar, iy év rots mpoatpeteKols TAEOV 
EXNS. épa yap olov: €OTLy dvr) Gispaxos, av 
ovTas TUXN, Kal Kabedpas avToy EevyywpmoovYNnY 
cThoacbat, bon ) TAEOVEELA. / 

Mera tadra ef Bovrevtis modEwWS TLVOS, OTE 
Bovreutiys: ef véos, 6tt véos: eb mpecBuTns, OTL 
mpsaBurns: e TaTHp, OTL TaTip. ae yap 
ExaoTOY THY TOLOUTWY OvOUAaTaY ELS errLNOTYLO OV 
épyopmevoy vmoypdder Ta oixela epya. é€ay O 
amedav Wéyns cov Tov aderHhov, NEyw cot “erreE- 
NdVou, Tis ef Kal Ti cot bvOma.” EiTa eb peD 

1 Reiske. 
2 Wolf: éaurdy 8. 





1 wxrdov Exew (aAeovetla), ‘getting the best of it,” usually 
had a bad sense, but there ts a wAcovet{a which should attract 
the good man. 
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arrangement of the whole, and the whole is more 
sovereign than the part, and the state more sovereign 
than the citizen. But as it is, seeing that we do 
not know beforehand what is going to happen, it is 
our duty to cleave to that which is naturally more 
fit to be chosen, since we are born for this purpose. 

Next bear in mind that you are a Son. What is 
the profession of this character? To treat every- 
thing that is his own as belonging to his father, to 
be obedient to him in all things, never to speak ill 
of him to anyone else, nor to say or do anything 
that will harm him, to give way to him in everything 
and yield him precedence, helping him as far as is 
within his power. 

Next know that you are also a Brother. Upon 
this character also there is incumbent deference, 
obedience, kindly speech, never to claim as against 
your brother any of the things that lie outside the 
realm of your free moral choice, but cheerfully to 
give them up, so that in the things that do lie within 
the realm of your free moral choice you may have 
the best of it.) For see what it is, at the price of a 
head of lettuce, if it so chance, or of a seat, for you 
to acquire his goodwill—how greatly you get the 
best of it there! 

Next, if you sit in the town council of some city, 
remember that you are a councillor; if you are 
young, remember that you are young; if old, that 
you are an elder; if a father, that you are a father. 
For each of these designations, when duly con- 
sidered, always suggests the acts that are appropriate 
to it. But if you go off and speak ill of your 
brother, I say to you, “ You have forgotten who 
you are and what your designation is.’ Why, if you 
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1 Schenk]: @ayvets éauvra: S. * Schenkl: ei 5, 


3 Supplied by Koraes. 
* xaady éorv supplied by Schenkl. 
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were a smith and used your hammer amiss, you 
would have forgotten the smith you were; but if 
you forget the. brother you are, and become an 
enemy instead of a brother, will you seem to 
yourself to have exchanged nothing for nothing? 
And if, instead of being a man, a gentle and 
social being, you have become a wild beast, a mis- 
chievous, treacherous, biting animal, have you lost 
nothing? What, must you lose a bit of pelf so as to 
suffer damage, and does the loss of nothing else 
damage a man? Yet, if you lost your skill in the 
use of language or in music, you would regard the 
loss of it as damage; but if you are going to lose 
self-respect and dignity and gentleness, do you 
think that does not matter? And yet those former 
qualities are lost from some external cause that is 
beyond the power of our will, but these latter are 
lost through our own fault; and it is neither noble 
to have nor disgraceful to lose these former quali- 
ties, but not to have these latter, or having had 
them to lose them, is a disgrace and a reproach and 
a calamity. What is lost by the victim of unnatural 
lust? His manhood. And by the agent? Beside 
a good many other things he also loses his manhood 
no less than the other. What does the adulterer 
lose? He loses the man of self-respect that was, 
the man of self-control, the gentleman, the citizen, 
the neighbour. What does the man lose who is 
given to anger? Something else. Who is given 
to fear? Something else. No one is evil without 
loss and damage. Furthermore, if you look for 
your loss in pelf, all those whom I have just men- 
tioned suffer neither injury nor loss; nay, if it so 
chance, they even get gain and profit, when, through 
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* Supplied by Wolf, 
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some of their deeds just mentioned, they also 
acquire pelf. But observe that if you make paltry 
pelf your standard tor everything, not even the man 
who loses his nose will in your eyes have suffered an 
injury.—‘‘ Oh yes, he has,” someone says, “ for his 
body is mutilated.’’—-Come now, and does the man 
who has lost his entire sense of smell lose nothing? 
Is there, then, no such thing as a faculty of the 
mind, the possession of which means gain to a man, 
and the loss, injury ?—What faculty do you mean? 
Have we not a natural sense of self-respect >—We 
have.— Does not the man who destroys this suffer a 
loss, is he not deprived of something, does he not 
lose something that belonged to him? Do we not 
have a natural sense of fidelity, a natural sense of 
affection, a natural sense of helpfulness, a natural 
sense of keeping our hands off one another? Shall, 
therefore, the man who allows himself to suffer 
loss in such matters, be regarded as having suffered 
neither injury nor loss? 

Well, what then? Am I not to injure the man 
who has injured me?—First consider what injury 
is, and call to mind what you have heard the 
philosophers say. For if the good lies in moral 
purpose, and the evil likewise in moral purpose, see 
if what you are saying does not come to something 
like this, *‘ Well, what then? Since so-and-so has 
injured himself by doing me some wrong, shall I 
not injure myself by doing him some wrong?” 
Why, then, do we not represent the case to our- 
selves in some such light as that? Instead of that, 
where there is some loss affecting our body or our 
property, there we count it injury; but is there no 
injury where the loss affects our maral purpose? 
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For the man who has been deceived or who has 
done some wrong has no pain in his head, or his 
eye, or his hip, neither does he lose his land. But 
these are the things we care for and nothing else; 
yet the question whether we are going to have a 
moral purpose characterized by self-respect and 
good faith, or by shamelessness and bad faith, does 
not so much as begin to disturb us, except only in 
so far as we make it a topic of trivial discussion in 
the classroom. Therefore, so far as our trivial dis- 
cussions go, we do make some progress, but, apart 
from them, not even the very least. 


CHAPTER XI 
What is the beginning of philosophy ? 


Tue beginning of philosophy with those who take 
it up as they should, and enter in, as it were, by the 
gate, is a consciousness of a man’s own weakness and 
impotence with reference to the things of real con- 
sequence in life. For we come into being without 
any innate concept of a right-angled triangle, or of 
a half-tone musical interval, but by a certain syste- 
matic method of instruction we are taught the 
meaning of each of these things, and for that reason 
those who do not know them also do not fancy that 
they do. But, on the other hand, who has come 
into being without an innate concept of what is good 
and evil, honourable and base, appropriate and in- 
appropriate, and happiness, and of what is proper and 
falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to do? Wherefore, we all use these 
terms and endeavour to adapt our preconceptions 
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about them to the individual instances. “ He has 
done well, as he ought, or as he ought not; he has 
been unfortunate, or fortunate; he is a wicked man, 
or he is a just man’’—who of us refrains from 
expressions of this kind? Who of us waits before 
he uses them until he has learned what they mean, 
as those who have no knowledge of lines or sounds 
wait before they use the terms relating to them ? 
The reason is that we come into the world with a 
certain amount of instruction upon this matter already 
given us, as it were, by nature, and that starting with 
this we have added thereto our opinion.—Yes ,by Zeus, 
for do [ in my own case not have by gift of nature 
knowledge of what is noble and base; do I not have 
a concept of the matter?—You do.—Do I not apply 
it to individual instances ?>—You do.—Do I not, then, 
apply it properly ?—There lies the whole question, 
and there opinion comes in. For men start with 
these principles upon which they are agreed, but 
then, because they make an unsuitable application 
of them, get into disputes. Since if, in addition 
to having the principles themselves, they really 
possessed also the faculty of making suitable 
application of the same, what could keep them from 
being perfect? But now, since you think that you 
ean also apply your preconceptions suitably to the 
individual cases, tell me, whence do you get this 
oilt?—It is because I think so.—But on this. precise 
point someone clse does not think so, and yet he too 
fancies that he is applying the principles properly, 
does he not ?—ETe does so fancy.—Can both of you, 
then, be making suitable applications of your 
preconceptions in the matters upon which your 
opinions are at variance?—-We cannot.—Can you, 
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* Kronenberg : odxoiy ob mdvra, GAAG Ta tuiv docobyTa. 8 


(and Schenkl). 








1 «Hach man” (€karros, as helow, § 15) would have been 
amore logical form for this question, yor it is clear from the 
context that Kpictetus is not speaking here of the actual 
correctness of any opinion universally held, but only of any 
opinion held by any man. 
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then, show us anything higher than your own 
opinion which will make it possible for us to apply 
our preconceptions better? And does the madman 
do anything else but that which seems to him to be 
good? Is this criterion, then, sufficient in his case 
alsor—It is not.—Go, therefore, to something 
higher than your own opinion, and tell us what 
that is. 

Behold the beginning of philosophy !—a recog- 
nition of the conflict between the opinions of 
men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, 
and a condemnation of inere opinion, coupled with 
scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation 
to determine whether the opinion is rightly held, 
together with the invention of a kind of standard of 
judgement, as we have invented the balance for the 
determination of weights, or the carpenter’s rule for 
the determination of things straight and crooked.— 
Is this the beginning of philosophy? Is everything 
right that every man thinks?+ Nay, how is it 
possible for conflicting opinions to be right? Con- 
sequently, not all opinions are right.—But are our 
opinions right? Why ours, rather than those of 
the Syrians; why ours, rather than those of the 
Heyptians; why ours, rather than my own, or those 
of so-and-so ?—There is no reason why.—Therefore, 
the opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient 
criterion for determining the truth; for also in the 
ease of weights and measures we are not satisfied 
with the mere appearance, but we have invented a 
certain standard to test each. In the present case, 
then, is there no standard higher than opinion ? 
And yet how can it possibly be that matters of the 
ulmost consequence among men should be unde- 
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terminable and undiscoverable.—Therefore, there és 
some standard.—Then why do we not look for it 
and find it, and when we have found it thenceforth 
use it unswervingly, not so much as stretching out 
our finger without it? For this is something, I 
think, the discovery of which frees from madness 
those who use only opinion as the measure of all 
things, so that thenceforward, starting with certain 
principles that are known and clearly discriminated, 
we may use in the judgement of specific cases an 
organically articulated system of preconceived ideas. 

What subject has arisen that we wish to investi- 
gate p-—Pleasure.—Subject it to the standard, put 
it into the balance. Should the good be the sort of 
thing that we can properly have confidence and 
trust in?—It should.—Can we properly. have con- 
fidence, then, in something that is insecure P—No.— 
Pleasure contains no element of security, does it >— 
No.—Away with it, then, and throw it out of the 
balance, and drive it far away from the region of 
things good. But if you are not endowed with 
keen eyesight and if one balance is not enough for 
you, bring another. Can one properly feel elated 
over the good ?—Yes.—Can one properly feel elated, 
then, over the moment’s pleasure? See that you 
do not say that it is proper; if you do, I shall no 
longer regard you as a proper person even to have a 
balance ! 

And so are matters judged and weighed, if we have 
the standards ready with which to test them; and 
the task of philosophy is this—to examine and to 
establish the standards; but to go ahead and use 
them after they have become known is the task 
of the good and excellent man. 
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1 map wédos (‘off the tune, out of harmony’) ¢, perhaps 
correctly. 





1A free parapnrase of Plato, Gloryiws, 47443 compare 
also 472c, A still freer paraphrase of the same general 
idea appears in II. 26, 6. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Upon the art of argumentation 


Wuat aman ought to learn before he will know 
how to conduct an argument has been precisely 
defined by the philosophers of our school; but as 
to the proper use of what we have learned we are 
still utterly inexperienced. At all events, give to 
anyone of us you please some layman with whom to 
carry on an argument ; he will find no way of dealing 
with him, but after moving the man a little, in case 
the latter thwarts him, our man gives up trying to 
handle him, and thereafter either reviles him, or 
laughs him to scorn, and remarks, ‘‘He is a mere 
layman; it is impossible to do anything with him.” 
But the real guide, whenever he finds a person 
going astray, leads him back to the right road, 
instead of leaving him with a scornful “laugh or 
an insult. So also do you show him the truth and 
you will see that he follows. But so long as you do 
not show him the truth, do not laugh him to scorn, 
but rather recognize your own incapacity. 

How did Socrates act? [le used to force the 
iman who was arguing with him to be his witness, 
and never needed any other witness. That is why 
he could say, “I can dispense with all the others, 
and am always satisfied to have my fellow-disputant 
for a witness; and the votes of the rest I do not 
take, but only that of my fellow-disputant.” 1 For 
he used to make so clear the consequences which 
followed from the concepts, that absolutely everyone 
realized the contradiction involved and gave up 
the battle. ** And so does the man who feels envy 
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* Based on Xenophon, Memorabilia, III. 9, 8, and Plato, 
Philebus, 488, and following. 
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rejoice in it?’?4—“Not at all; but he experiences 
pain rather than joy.” (By the contradiction in 
terms he has moved the other party to the argu- 
ment.) Very well, does envy seem to you to be 
feeling of pain at evils? And yet what envy is 
there of evils?’’ (Consequently, he has made his 
opponent say that envy is a feeling of pain at good 
things.) “Very well, would a man feel envy 
about matters that did not concern him in the 
least ?’’—** Not at all.” And so he filled out and 
articulated the concept, and after that went his way ; 
he did not start in by saying, “Define envy for 
me,” and then, when the other had defined it, 
remark, “ That is a bad definition you have made, 
for the definition term does not fit the subject de- 
fined.” Those are technical terms, and for that 
reason wearisome to the layman and hard for him 
to follow, and yet we are unable to dispense with 
them. But as to terms which the layman could 
himself follow, and so, by the assistance of his own 
external impressions, be able to accept ov reject 
some proposition—we are absolutely unable lo 
move him by their use. The result is that, recog- 
nizing this incapacity of ours, we naturally refrain 
from allempting the matter, those of us, I mean, 
who are at all cautious. But the rash multi- 
tude of men, when once they have let themselves 
in for something of this sort, get confused them- 
selves and confuse others, and finally, after reviling 
their opponents and being themselves reviled, they 
walk away. 

Now this was the first and most characteristic 
thing about Socrates, that he never got wrought up 
during an argument, never used any term of abuse 
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1 Hesiod, Zheogony, $7. 
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or insolence, but endured the abuse of others, and 
put an end to strife. If you wish to know how 
great was the faculty he had in this field, read the 
Symposium of Xenophon, and you will see how many 
cases of strife he settled. Therefore, and with good 
reason, among the poets also very high praise has 
been accorded to the following sentiment : 


«Soon doth he shrewdly make an end of a quarrel 
though weighty.’’} 


Well, what then? Nowadays this activity is not 
a very safe one, and especially so in Rome. For 
the man who engages in it will clearly be under 
obligation not to do it in a corner, but he must 
go up to some rich person of consular rank, if it 
so chance, and ask him, “ You there, can you tell 
to whose care you have entrusted your horses?” 
“IT can, indeed,” answers the man. “Is it, then, 
some chance comer, a man who knows nothing about 
the care of horses?” “Not at all.” “And what 
then? Can you tell me to whom you have entrusted 
your gold, or your silver, or your clothing?” a 
have not entrusted these, cither, to a chance comer.’ 
“And have you ever thought about entrusting your 
body to someone to look after itp’? “Why, cer- 
tainly.” “ And, of course, he too is a man of special 
skill in the art of physical training, or inedicine, 
is he not?” Yes, indeed.” “Are these your 
most valuable possessions, or have you soinething 

else that is better than all of them?” “Just what 
do you mean?” “That, by Zeus, which utilizes 
these other things, and puts cach of them to the 
test, and exercises deliberation ?’’ “Ah so, you 
are talking about my soul, are you?’ “You have 
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understood me aright, for it is precisely this that 
I am talking about.’ “By Zeus, I regard this as 
far and away the most valuable of all my possessions.”’ 
“Can you, then, tell in what way you have taken 
care of your soul? For it is not to be supposed 
that as wise a man as yourself and one so honoured 
in the city is recklessly and at random allowing the 
very best of his possessions to go to ruin through 
neglect.” “Certainly not.’’ “But have you your- 
self taken care of that possession? Did you learn 
how to take care of it from somebody else, or did 
you discover how yourself?” Then comes the 
danger that first he will say, ** What is that to you, 
good sir? Are you my master?” and after that, 
if you persist in annoying him, that he will lift his 
fist and give you a blow. This was a pursuit that 
I too was very fond of once upon a tine, before I 
fell to my present estate. 


CHAPTER NII 
Of anaiely 


Wuen I see a man in anxiety, I say to myself, 
What can it be that this fellow wants? For if he did 
not want something that was outside of his control, 
how could he still remain in anxiety? That is why 
the citharoede when singing all alone shows no 
anxiety, but does so when he enters the theatre, even 
though he has a very beautiful voice and plays the 
cithara admirably; for he does not wish merely 
to sing well, but also to win applause, and that is no 
longer under his control. Accordingly, where he 
has skill, there he shows confidence. Set before him 
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any layman that you please, and the musician pays 
no attention to him; butin a matter of which he has 
no knowledge, and which he has never studied, 
there he is in anxiety. What is the meaning of 
this? Why, he simply does not know what a crowd 
is, or the applause of a crowd; to be sure, he has 
learned how to strike the lowest and the highest 
strings on the cithara, but what the praise of the 
multitude is, and what function it has in life, that he 
neither knows nor has studied. Hence he must 
needs tremble and turn pale. 

Now then, I cannot say that the man is not a 
citharoede, when IT see anyone in a state of fear, 
but I can say something else of him, and, indeed, not 
one thing only, buta number of things. And first of 
all, I call him a stranger and say: This man does 
not know where in the world he is, but though he 
has been living here so long a time, he is ignorant ot 
the laws of the city and its customs, what he is 
allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do. 
Nay more, he has never even called in a lawyer to 
tell him and explain to him what are the usages 
conformable with law; yet he does not write a will 
without knowing how he ought to write it or else 
alling in an expert, nor does he just casually afhx 
his seal to a bond or give a written guarantee; but 
without the services of a lawyer he exercises desire 
and aversion and choice and design and purpose, 
Tfow do I mean ‘ without the services of a lawyer’? 
Why, he does not know that he is wishing for things 
Lhat are not vouchsafed him, and wishing to avoid 
Lhe inevitable, and he does not know either what is 
his own or what is another’s. Did he but know, he 
would never feel hindered, never constrained, would 
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1 Homer, Ziad, NITY. 281 ; that is, the coward in ambush 
is restless and cannot keep in one position. 
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not be anxious. Howcouldhe? Is any man in fear 
about things that are not evil?—No.—What then? 
Is he in fear about things that are evil, indeed, but 
that are in his own power to prevent ?—Not at all.— 
If, then, things indifferent are neither good nor bad, 
but all matters of moral purpose are under our 
control, and no man can either take them away from 
us, or bring upon us such of them as we do not wish, 
what room is there left for anxiety? Yet we are 
anxious about our wretched body, about our trifling 
estate, about what Caesar will think, but are anxious 
about none of the things that are within us. Weare 
not anxious about not conceiving a false opinion, are 
we ?——-No, for that is under my control.—Or about 
making a choice contrary to nature ?—No, not about 
this, either.— Then, whenever you see a man looking 
pale, just as the physician judging from the complex- 
ion says, “This man’s spleen is affected, and this 
man’s liver,’ so do you also say, “ This man’s desire 
and aversion are affected, he is not getting along well, 
he is feverish.” For there is nothing else that 
changes a man’s complexion, or makes him tremble, 
or his teeth to chatter, or to 


« Shift from knee to knee and rest on either foot.” 4 


That is why Zeno was not anxious when he was 
about to meet Antigonus; for over none of the 
things that Zeno regarded highly did Antigonus 
have power, and what Antigonus did have power 
over Zeno cared nothing about. But Antigonus 
was anxious when he was about to meet Zeno, 
and very naturally so; for he wanted to please him, 
and that lay outside of his control; yet Zeno did 
not care about pleasing hon, any more than any other 
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artist cares about pleasing one who has no know- 
ledge of his art. 

Do I care to please you? What dol gain thereby ? 
For do you know the standards according to which 
man is judged by man?’ Have you been concerned 
to know what a good man is, and what an evil man, 
and how each becomes what he is? Why, then, are 
you not a good man yourselfp—How do you make 
out, he answers, that I am not a good man P—Why, 
because no good man grieves or groans, no good 
man laments, no good man turns pale and trembles, 
or asks, “How will he receive me? How will he 
listen to me?’’ You slave! He will receive you 
and listen to you as seems best to hum. Why, then, are 
you concerned about things that are not your own? 
Now is it not his own fault ifhe gives a bad reception 
to what you have to say ?>—Of course.—Is it possible 
for one man to make the mistake and yet another 
suffer the harm ?—No.—Why, then, are you anxious 
over what is not your own?—That is all very well, 
but I am anxious over how I shall speak to him.— 
What, are you not privileged to speak to him as you 
please >—Yes, but I am afraid that I shall be dis- 
concerted.—-You are not afraid of being disconcerted 
when you are about to write the name Dio, are you ? 
—No, not at all.— What is the reason? Is it not that 
you have practised writing ?—Yes, of course.-—-What 
then? If you were about to read something, would 
you not feel the same way about it?—Quite the 
same.— What is the reason? Why, because every art 
has an clement of strength and confidence inside its 
own field. [fave you, then, not practised speaking ? 
And what else did you practise in your school? 
—Syllogisms and arguments involving equivocal 
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1 The editors have noted a lacuna here. 
* Schweighiiuser : peweddrynxer N. 
3 ©. Schenkl : wdéAews 9. 
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premisses.—To what end? Was it not to enable you 
to conduct an argument skilfully? And does not 
‘skilfully’’ mean seasonably and securely and 
intelligently, and, more than that, without making 
mistakes and without embarrassment, and, in addition 
to all this, with confidence >—Surely.—Well then, if 
you are on horseback and have ridden out upon the 
plain against a man who is on foot, are you in anxiety, 
assuming that you are in practice and the other is 
not?—yYes, that is all very well, but Caesar has 
authority to put me to death.—Then tell the truth, 
wretch, and do not brag, nor claim to be a philosopher, 
nor fail to recognize your masters; but as long as 
you let them have this hold on you through your 
body, follow everyone that is stronger than you are. 
But Socrates used to practise speaking to some 
purpose—Socrates, who discoursed as he did to the 
Tyrants,! to his judges, and in the prison. Diogenes 
had practised speaking—Diogenes, who talked to 
Alexander as he did, to Philip, to the pirates, to the 
man who had bought him ... [Leave such matters] 
to those who are seriously interested in them, to the 
brave; but do you walk away to your own concerns 
and never depart from them again; go into your 
corner and sit down, and spin syllogisms and 
propound them to others: 
“In thee the State hath found no leader true.’’ ? 


The “Thirty Tyrants,” who ruled in Athens a short 
while before the death of Sovrates. 
2 A verse of unknown authorship. 
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1 Upton: dapereés 8. 





A sta 


* Apparently named Naso, to judge from the title to this 
chapter. A Julius Naso, the son of a man of letters, is 
mentioned not infrequently in the correspondence of the 
younger Pliny. See Prosop. Imp. Romani, 1L. p. 202, no, 293. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
To Naso 


Once when a certain Roman citizen ! accompanied 
by his son had come in and was listening to one of 
his readings, Epictetus said: This is the style of my 
teaching, and then lapsed into silence. But when 
the other requested to know what came next, he 
replied: Instruction in the technique of any art is 
boring to the layman who has had no experience in 
it. Now the products of the arts show immediately 
their use towards the purpose for which they are 
made, and most of them possess also a_ certain 
attractiveness and charm. For example, to stand by 
and watch the process by which a shoemaker learns 
his trade is, indeed, not pleasant, yet the shoe is 
useful and not an unpleasant thing to look at either. 
And the process of education in the case of a 
carpenter is especially tiresome to the layman who 
happens to be watching, but the work which the 
carpenter does shows the use of his art. You will 
find the same inuch more true in the case of music; 
for if you are standing by when someone is taking a 
lesson, the process of instruction will strike you as 
the most unpleasant of all, yet the results of music 
are swect and pleasing to the ear of the layman. 

So also in our own case, we picture the work of 
the philosopher to be something like this: He should 
bring his own will into harmony with what happens, 
so that neither anything that happens happens 
against our will, nor anything that fails to happen 
fails to happen when we wish it to happen. The 
result of this for those who have so ordered the work 
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of philosophy is that in desire they are not dis- 
appointed, and in aversion they do not fall into what 
they would avoid; that each person passes his life to 
himself, free from pain, fear, and perturbation, at the 
same time maintaining with his associates both the 
natural and the acquired relationships, those namely 
of son, father, brother, citizen, wife, neighbour, 
fellow-traveller, ruler, and subject. 

Something like this is our picture of the work of 
the philosopher. The next thing after this is that 
we seek the means of achieving it. We see, then, 
that the carpenter becomes a carpenter by first 
learning something, the helmsman becomes a helms- 
man by first learning something. May it not be, 
then, that in our case also it is not sufficient to wish 
to become noble and good, but that we are under 
the necessity of Icarning something first? We 
seek, then, what this is. Now the philosophers say 
that the first thing we must learn is this: That 
there is a God, and that He provides for the 
universe, and that it is impossible for a man to 
conceal from Him, not merely his actions, but even 
his purposes and his thoughts. Next we must learn 
what the gods are like; for whatever their 
character is discovered to be, the man who is going 
to please and obey thein must endeavour as best he 
can to resemble them. If the deity is faithful, he 
also must be faithful; if free, he also must be free ; 
if beneficent, he also must be beneficent ; if high- 
minded, he also must be high-minded, and so forth ; ; 
therefore, in everything he says and does, he must 
act as an imitator of God. 

Where, then, ought I to start?—If you enter 
upon this task, J will say that in the first place you 
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1 Upton's ‘‘ codex’: aefdw S. 





1 By the municipal law of Caesar (C. 7.2. 17, 503 = Dessau, 
Juscr. Lat., 6085, § 89), a man to be eligible to the Senate of 
au municipality must have served three cainpaigns in the 
cavalry, or six in the infantry, and it is pe obable that this 
provision is referred to here. Cf. IV. 87-40, and on 
the tres militiae equestres see Mommsen : hum isch es Staalsrechl, 
IIT. (1887), 548, n. 2-4; 549, n. 1. On the other hand the 
scholiast (probably Arethas, see Schenk], pp. Ixxii. ff.) 
on § 17 apparently took this to mean that Naso had once 
been a commanding officer (for the corrupt ad roy towva 
Aéyet «.7,A., one ought probably to read something like 
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ought to understand the meaning of terms.—So you 
imply that I do not now understand the meaning of 
terms >—You do not.—How comes it, then, that I 
use them ?—Why, you use them as the illiterate use 
written speech, as the cattle use external im- 
pressions; for use is one thing, and understanding 
another. But if you think you understand terms, 
propose any term you please, and Jet us put 
ourselves to the test, to see whether we understand 
it.—But it is unpleasant to be subjected to an 
examination when one is already somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and, if it so chance, has served his 
three campaigns.4—I realize that myself. For now 
you have come to me like a man who stood in need 
of nothing. But what could anyone even imagine 
you to be in need of? You are rich, you have 
children, possibly also a wife, and many slaves; 
Caesar knows you, you have many friends in Rome, 
you perform the duties incumbent upon you, and 
when a man has done you either good or harm you 
know how to pay him back in kind. What do 
you still lack? If, therefore, I show you that what 
you lack are things most necessary and important 
for happiness, and that hitherto you have devoted 
your attention to everything but what was appro- 
priate for you to do, and if I add the colophon,? 
aotparnyov Ndowva Adye:, Av yap tay peydAwy ris ‘Pauns), 
although this can hardly have been more than a guess on his 
0 ¢é. Lhe finishing touch ; a word (sometimes derived from 
the anciont city Colophon because of a tradition that its 
officient cavalry gave the finishing stroke in every war in 
which it was engaged [Strabo, ATV. i, 28], but more 
probably a common noun in the sense of ‘ tip,” “summit,” 


“finishing point,’’) used to indicate the title and other 
explanatory data when entered at the end of a work. 
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24 tive. oUTws cal evOdS ev TH ravnyvpes TAUTH* oF 
MEV TLVES OS KTHVN OVOEV TAEOV TOUT PayLOVOUGL 
Tod NopTou: Goo yap Tepl KTHO LW Kal aypous kal 
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1 ©. Schenkl: érav adrov bBolen S (the first two words 
deleted in the Cambridge ed. of 1655). 





* A famous comparison, ascribed to Pythagoras. See Cicero, 
Tusenl. Disp. v. 9; Diog. Laert. VIII. 8; Tamblichus, tte 
Pythagort, 58. Gf. Menander, frg. 48] K (Allinson, p. 442). 
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saying: You know neither what God is, nor what 
man is, nor what good, nor what evil is—if I say 
that you are ignorant of these other matters you 
may possibly endure that; but if I say that you do 
not understand your own self, how can you possibly 
bear with me, and endure and abide my question- 
ing? You cannot do so at all, but immediately you 
go away offended. And yet what harm have I done 
you? None at all, unless the mirror also does harm 
to the ugly man by showing him what he looks 
like; unless the physician insults the patient, when 
he says to him, ‘“ Man, you think there is nothing 
the matter with you; but you have a fever; fast 
to-day and drink only water’’; and no one says, 
«¢ What dreadful insolence!”’ Yet if you tell a man, 
‘Your desires are feverish, your attempts to avoid 
things are humiliating, your purposes are incon- 
sistent, your choices are out of harmony with your 
nature, your conceptions are hit-or-miss and false,” 
why, immediately he walks out and says, “ He 
insulted me.’’ 

Our position is like that of those who attend a 
fair.4 Cattle and oxen are brought there to be sold, 
and most men engage in buying and selling, while 
there are only a few who go merely to see the fair, 
how it is conducted, and why, and who are pro- 
moting it, and for what purpose. So it is also in 
this “fair” of the world in which we live; some 
persons, like cattle, are interested in nothing but 
their fodder; for to all of you that concern your- 
selves with property and lands and slaves and one 
office or another, all this is nothing but fodder! 
And few in number are the men who attend the 
fair because they are fond of the spectacle. “ What, 
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1 Bentley: ardkrws S. 2 Salmasius: loropjoavr’ W. 
3 Added by Upton from his ‘ codex.” 
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then, is the universe,” they ask, “and who governs 
it? No one? Yet how can it be that, while it is 
impossible for a city or a household to remain even 
a very short time without someone to govern and 
care for it, nevertheless this great and beautiful 
structure should be kept in such orderly arrange- 
ment by sheer accident and chance? There must 
be, therefore, One who governs it. What kind of 
a being is He, and how does He govern it? And 
what are we, who have been created by Him, and 
for what purpose were we created? Do we, then, 
really have some contact and relation with Him 
or none at all?” That is the way these few are 
affected; and thenceforward they have leisure for 
this one thing only—to study well the “ fair”’ 
of life before they leave it. With what result, 
then? They are laughed to scorn by the crowd, 
quite as in the real fair the mere spectators 
are laughed at by the traffickers; yes, and if the 
cattle themselves had any comprehension like 
ours of what was going on, they too would laugh at 
those who had wonder and admiration for anything 
but their fodder! 


CHAPTER AV 


To those who cling obstinately lo the judgements 
which they have once formed 


Some men, when they hear the following precepts : 
That one ought to be steadfast, and that the moral 
purpose is naturally free and not subject to com- 
pulsion, while everything else is liable to inter- 
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ference and compulsion, subject to others and not 
our own—some men, I say, fancy that whenever 
they have formed a judgement they ought to stand 
by it immovably. And yet the first requirement is 
thatthe judgement formed be a sound one. For 
I want vigour in the body, but it must be the 
vigour of the body in a state of health and physical 
exercise ; whereas, if you show me that you possess 
the vigour of a madman, and boast about it, I will 
say to you, “Man, look for someone to cure you. 
This is not vigour, but feebleness.’’ 

The following is another way in which the minds 
of those are affected who hear these precepts amiss. 
For example, a friend of mine for no reason at all 
made up his mind to starve himself to death. I 
learned about it when he was already in the third 
day of his fasting, and went and asked what had 
happened.—I have decided, he answered.—Very 
well, but still what was it that induced you to make 
up your mind? For if your judgement was good, see, 
we are at your side and ready to help you to make 
your exit from this life; but if your judgement was 
irrational, change it.---I must abide by my decisions. 
——Why, man, what are you about? You mean not 
all your decisions, but only the right ones. For 
example, if you are convinced at this moment that 
it ig night,do not change your opinion, if that seems 
best to you, but abide by it and say that you ought 
to abide by your decisions! Do you not wish to 
make your beginning and your foundation firm, that 
is, to consider whether your decision is sound or 
unsound, and only after you have done that proceed 
to rear thereon the structure of your determination 
and your firm resolve? Bat if you lay a rotten and 
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or 


2 C¢, Schenkl and Elter: ofoddunud re ov S Perhaps odx 
(or ov Kat) oixoSounréoy (or ofxodounréoy rf) after Schegk. 
2 Wolf: Sucperaxelpiorov S. 





+ That is, the Universe, in Stoic parlance. 
2 Is amenable neither to reason nor foree; will neither 
bend nor break. 
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crumbling foundation, you cannot rear thereon even 
a small building, but the bigger and the stronger 
your superstructure is the more quickly it will fall 
down. Without any reason you are taking out of 
this life, to our detriment, a human being who is 
a familiar friend, a citizen of the same state, both 
the large state! and the small; and then, though 
in the act of murder, and while engaged in the 
destruction of a human being that has done 
no wrong, you say that you “must abide by 
your decisions”! But if the idea ever entered 
your head to kill me, would you have to abide by 
your decisions ? 

Well, it was hard work to persuade that man; 
but there are some men of to-day whom it is im- 
possible to move. So that I feel that I now know 
what I formerly did not understand—the meaning 
of the proverb, “A fool you can neither persuade 
nor break.’ * God forbid that I should ever have 
for a friend a wise fool!? There is nothing harder 
to handle. “I have decided,” he says! Why yes, 
and so have madmen; but the more firm their 
decision is about what is false, the more hellebore 4 
they need. Will you not act like a sick man, and 
summon a physician? “I am sick, sir; help me. 
Consider what I ought to do; it is my part to obey 
you.” So also in the present instance. “I know 
not what I ought to be doing, but I have come to 
find out.”’ Thus one should speak. No, but this 
is what one hears, “Talk to me about anything else, 


7 A loquacious and argumentatively stubborn person. In 
the original this sentence makes a trimeter scazon, and hence 
is probably a quotation from some satirical poem. 

4 Gommonly used in antiquity as a remedy for insanity. 
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1 Cf. § 12 above. 
? Probably the criticism of some Cynic philosopher 
addressed to Epictetus. 
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but on this point I have made my decision.”’ ‘ Any- 
thing else’’ indeed! Why, what is more important 
or more to your advantage than to be convinced 
that it is not sufficient for a man merely to have 
reached decisions, and to refuse to change? These 
are the sinews of madness, not health. “If you 
foree me to this, I would gladly die.”” What for, 
man? What has happened? “JI have decided!” 
It was fortunate for me that you did not decide 
to kill me!? Or again, another says, “I take 
no money for my services.”2 Why so? “© Be- 
cause I have decided.’ Rest assured that there 
is nothing to prevent you from some day turning 
irrationally to taking money for your services, and 
that with the same vehemence with which you now 
refuse to take it, and then saying again, “I have 
decided”’ ; precisely as in a diseased body, suffering 
from a flux, the flux inclines now in this direction 
and now in that. Such is also the sick mind; it 
is uncertain which way it is inclined, but when 
vehemence also is added to this inclination and 
drift, then the evil gets past help and past cure.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements aboul things good and evil 


Wieremn lies the good?—In moral purpose.— 
Wherein lies evil?—-In moral purpose.-—-Wherein 
lies that which is neither good nor evilP—In the 
things that lie outside the domain of moral purpose. 
—Well, what of it? Docs any one of us remember 
these statements outside the classroom? Does any 
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1 ri éori ramos added by Wolf. 





1 The answers to these questions are obvious and are 
given without hesitation. Questions about the facts of life, 
about good and evil, like the following, should be answered 
with equal promptness and conviction. 
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one of us when by himself practise answering facts in 
the way he answers these questions? “Soit is day, 
isite’’ “Yes.” “What then? Isit night?” “No.” 
“What then? Is the number of the stars even?” 
“JT cannot say.”4 When you are shown money, 
have you practised giving the proper answer, namely, 
that it is not a good thing? Have you trained 
yourself in answers of this kind, or merely to answer 
sophisms? Why, then, are you surprised to find 
that in the fields in which you have practised you 
surpass yourself, but in that in which you have not 
practised you remain the same? For why is it that 
the orator, although he knows that he has composed 
a good speech, has memorized what he has written 
and is bringing a pleasing voice to his task, is still 
anxious despite all that? Because he is not satisfied 
with the mere practice of oratory. What, then, 
does he want? He wants to be praised by his 
audience. Now he has trained himself with a view to 
being able to practise oratory, but he has not trained 
himself with reference to praise and blame. For 
when did he ever hear any one say what praise is, 
what blame is, and what is the nature of each? 
What kinds of praise are to be sought, and what 
kinds of blame are to be avoided? And when did 
he ever go through this course of training in accord- 
ance with these principles? Why, then, are you 
any longer surprised because he surpasses all others in 
the field in which he has studied, but in that in which 
he has not practised he is no better than the multi- 
tude? He is like a citharoede who knows how to 
play to the harp, sings well, has a beautiful flowing 
gown, and still trembles when he comes upon the 
stage; for all that has gone before he knows, but 
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what a crowd is he does not know, nor what the 
shouting and the scornful laughter of a crowd are. 
Nay, he does not even know what this anxiety itself 
is, whether it is something that we can control, 
or beyond our powers, whether he can stop it or 
not. That is why, if he is praised, he goes off the 
stage all puffed up; but if he is laughed to scorn, 
that poor windbag of his conceit is pricked and 
flattens out. 

We too experience something of the same kind. 
What do we admire? Externals. What are we in 
earnest about? About externals. Are we, then, 
at a loss to know how it comes about that we are 
subject to fear and anxiety? Why, what else can 
possibly happen, when we regard impending events 
as things evil? We cannot help but be in fear, we 
cannot help but be in anxiety. And then we say, 
“OQ Lord God, how may I escape anxiety?”’ Fool, 
have you not hands? Did not God make them for 
you? Sit down now and pray forsooth that the 
mucus in your nose may notrun! Nay, rather wipe 
your nose and do not blame God! What then? 
Has he given you nothing that helps in the present 
case? Has he not given you endurance, has he 
not given you magnanimity, has he not given you 
courage? When you have such serviceable hands 
as these do you still lool for someone to wipe your 
nose? But these virtues we neither practise nor 
concern ourselves withal, Why, show me one single 
man who cares how he does something, who is con- 
cerned, not with getting something, but with his 
own action. Who is there that is concerned with 
his own action while he is walking around? Who, 
when he is planning, is concerned with the plan 
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* Referring to a dream oracle like that of Asclepius, but 
the text is somewhat uncertain. 
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itself, and not with getting what he is planning 
about? And then if he gets it, he is all set up and 
says, “ Yes, indeed, what a fine plan we made! Did 
I not tell you, brother, that, if there was anything 
at all in my views, it was impossible for the plan to 
fall out otherwise?” Butif the plan goes the other 
way, he is humble and wretched, and cannot even 
find any explanation of what has happened. Who of 
us ever called in a seer for a case of this kind? Who 
of us ever slept in a temple! for enlightenment 
about our action? Whore Show me but one, that 
I may see him, the man that I have long been 
looking for, the truly noble and gifted man; be 
he young or old, only show him! 

Why, then, do we wonder any longer that, 
although in material things we are thoroughly 
experienced, nevertheless in our actions we are 
dejected, unseemly, worthless, cowardly, unwilling 
to stand the strain, utter failures one and all? For 
we have not troubled ourselves about these matters 
in time past, nor do we even now practise them. 
Yet if we were afraid, not of death or exile, but 
of fear itself, then we should practise how not to 
encounter those things that appear evil to us. But 
as it is, we are fiery and fluent in the schoolroom, 
and if some trivial question about one of these 
points comes up, we are able to pursue the logical 
consequences ; yet drag us into practical application, 
and you will find us miserable shipwrecked mariners. 
Let a disturbing thought come to us and you will 
find out what we have been practising and for what 
we have been training! Asa result, because of our 
lack of practice, we are ever going out of our way 
to heap up terrors and to make them out greater 
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than they actually are. For example, whenever I 
go to sea, on gazing down into the deep or looking 
around upon the expanse of waters and seeing no 
land, I am beside myself, fancying that if I am 
wrecked I shall have to swallow this whole ex- 
panse of waters; but it does not occur to me that 
three pints are enough. What is it, then, that 
disturbs me? The expanse of sea? No, but my 
judgement. Again, when there is an earthquake, I 
fancy that the whole city is going to fall upon me; 
what, is not a little stone enough to knock my 
brains out? 

What, then, are the things that weigh upon us 
and drive us out of our senses? Why, what else 
but our judgements? For when a man goes hence 
abandoning the comrades, the places, and the 
social relations to which he is accustomed, what else 
is the burden that is weighing him down but a 
judgement? Children, indeed, when they cry a 
little because their nurse has left, forget their 
troubles as soon as they get a cookie. Would you, 
therefore, have us resemble children? No, by Zeus! 
For I claim that we should be influenced in this 
way, not by a coolsie, but by true judgements. And 
what are these? The things which a man ought 
to practise all day long, without being devoted to 
what is not his own, either comrade, or place, or 
gymnasia, nay, not even to his own body; but he 
should remember the law and keep that before his 
eyes, And what is the law of God? To guard 
what is his own, not to lay claim to what is not his 
own, but to make use of what is given him, and not 
to yearn for what has not been given; when some- 
thing is taken away, to give it up readily and with- 
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1 Shaftesbury : cadet S. 
2 Added by Schweighiiuser. 
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1 The fountain of Dirce was at Thebes; the Marcian 
aqueduct brought good water to Rome at this time. 
2 A parody upon the Phoenissae, 868: The gymnasia in 
which I was reared and the water of Direo.” Polyneices 
is speaking, 
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out delay, being grateful for the time in which he 
had the use of it—all this if you do not wish to be 
crying for your nurse and your mammy! For what 
difference does it make what object a man has a 
weakness for and depends upon? In what respect 
are you superior to the man who weeps for a maid, 
if you grieve for a trivial gymnasium, a paltry colon- 
nade, a group of youngsters, and that way of spend- 
ing your time? Someone else comes and grieves 
because he is no longer going to drink the water 
of Dirce.t What, is the water of the Marcian aque- 
duct inferior to that of Dirce? “Nay, but I was 
accustomed to that water.” And you will get 
accustomed to this in turn. And then, if you 
become addicted to something of this kind, weep 
for this too in turn, and try to write a line after the 
pattern of that of Euripides: 


‘To Nero’s baths and Marcian founts once more.? 


Behold how tragedy arises, when everyday events 
befall fools! 

‘When, then, shall | see Athens once more and 
the Acropolis?’’ Poor man, are you not satisfied 
with what you are seeing every day? Have you 
anything finer or greater to look at than the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea? And 
if you really understand Him that governs the 
universe, and bear Him about within you, do you 
yet yearn for bits of stone and a pretty rock? ? 
When, therefore, you are about to leave the sun and 
the moon, what will you do? Will you sit and cry 
as little children cry? What was it you did at 


8 'The rock of the Acropolis and the marble buildings 
upon. it. 
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1 Gataker (supported by Bentley and Upton), maida WN. 
Compare the very close parallel in I. 24, 20, and for the 
frequent use by Epictetus of illustrations from the character 
and behaviour of children sce HE. Renner: Jas Aviad, Hin 
Gleichnissmittel bet Kyiktet, Miinchen, 1905, 5 fF. 
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* Did no serious work in philosophy. For the figure of 
speech compare LV. 1, 177. 
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school: What was it you heard and Jearned? Why 
did you record yourself as a philosopher when you 
might have recorded the truth in these words: “I 
studied a few introductions, and did some reading 
in Chrysippus, but I did not even get past the door 
of a philosopher?! Since what part have I in that 
business in which Socrates, who died so nobly,-and 
so nobly lived, had a part? Or in that in which 
Diogenes had a part?” Can you imagine one of 
these men crying or fretting because he is not going 
to see such-and-such a man, or such-and-such a 
woman, or to live in Athens or in Corinth, but, if it 
so happen, in Susa or in Ecbatana? What, does he 
who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he 
will, and to play the game no longer, keep on 
annoying himself by staying? Does he not stay, 
like children, only as long as he is entertained? 
Such a man would be likely, forsooth, to endure 
going into exile for life or the exile of death, if this 
were his sentence. . 

Are younot willing, at this late date, like children, 
to be weaned and to partake of more solid food, and 
not to cry for mammies and nurses—old wives’ 
lamentations? ‘ But if I leave, I shall cause those 
women sorrow?” You cause them sorrow? Not 
at all, but it will be the same thing that causes 
sorrow to you yourself—bad judgement. What, 
then, can you do? Get rid of that judgement, and, 
if they do well, they will themselves get rid of their 
judgement; otherwise, they will come to grief and 
have only themselves to thank for it. Man, do 
something desperate, as the expression goes, now if 
never before, to achieve peace, freedom, and high- 


2 This point is especially well brought out in Lnchetridion, 5, 
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1 Salmasius : toos 8. 

2 Capps: év Bods xowrle S (retained by Schenkl), “in a 
cow’s belly,” which might conceivably be a contemptuous 


expression for a cradle, or baby-basket, but I kuow of no 
evidence to support this view. 





1 Compare the critical note. 


BOOK Il. xv1. 41-45 


mindedness. Lift up your neck at last like a man 
escaped from bondage, be bold to look towards God 
and say, “* Use me henceforward for whatever Thou 
wilt; [ am of one mind with Thee; I am Thine; 
I crave exemption from nothing that seems good 
in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me; in what 
raiment Thou wilt, clothe me. Wouldst Thou have 
me to hold office, or remain in private life; to 
remain here or go into exile ; to be poor or be rich? 
I will defend all these Thy acts before men; I will 
show what the true nature of each thing is.”’ Nay, 
you will not; sit rather in the house as girls do! 
and wait for your mammy until she feeds you! If 
Heracles had sat about at home, what would he 
have amounted to? He would have been Eurystheus? 
and no Heracles. Come, how many acquaintances 
and friends did he have with him as he went up and 
down through the whole world? Nay, he had no 
dearer friend than God. That is why he was 
believed to be a son of God, and was. It was there- 
fore in obedience to His will that he went about 
clearing away wickedness and lawlessness. But you 
are no Heracles, you say, and you cannot clear away 
the wickedness of other men, nay, nor are you even a 
Theseus, to clear away the ills of Attica merely. Very 
well, clear away your own then. From just here, 
from out your own mind, cast not Procrustes and 
Sciron,? but grief, fear, desire, envy, joy at others’ 
ills; cast out greed, effeminacy, incontinency. These 


2 The eraven, stay-at-home king, under whose orders 
Iferacles performed his ‘ labours.” 

3‘Two famous robbers who infested the road between 
Athens and Megara and were given their just deserts by 
Theseus. 
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yap hahovowy ob prrocopor pad civ J ého mev Ol pev 
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4 CWVTAL. yeholov otv TO olexOar, Sto ddna yey 
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5 Ort mpoxdwee Tis év ols ov pavOaver. 1d 8 é€a- 
1 Added by Schenkl. 


5 


2 of wev added by Schweighiiuser, 





' de, of conceit in one’s own opinion. 
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things you cannot cast out in any other way than 
by looking to God alone, being specially devoted 
to Him only, and consecrated to His commands. 
But if you wish anything else, with lamentation and 
groaning you will follow that which is stronger than 
you are, ever seeking outside yourself for peace, and 
never able to be at peace. For you seek peace 
where it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is. 


CHAPTER XVII 


How ought we adjust our preconceptions to individual 
wnstances 2 


Wuat is the first business of one who practises 
philosophy? To get rid of thinking that one 
knows?; for it is impossible to get a man to begin 
to learn that which he thinks he knows. How- 
ever, as we go to the philosophers we all babble 
hurly-burly about what ought to be done and what 
ought not, good and evil, fair and foul, and on these 
grounds assign praise and blame, censure and repre- 
hension, passing judgement on fair and foul practices, 
and discriminating between them. But what do we 
go to the philosophers for? To learn what we do 
not think we know. And what is that? General 
principles. For some of us want to learn what the 
philosophers are saying, thinking it will be witty 
and shrewd, others, because they wish to profit 
thereby. But it is absurd to think that when a man 
wishes to learn one thing he will actually learn 
something else, or, in short, that a man will make 
progress in anything without learning it. But the 
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1 Wolf and Koraes: dou S. 
2 Schegk and Salmasius: oé@eyydueda N. 





* Almost certainly the same as Theopompus of Chios, the 
pupil of Isocrates, more generally known to us as an historian, 
but also famous in his own time in his declamations (ém- 
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multitude are under the same misapprehension as 
was Theopompus, the orator,! who actually censures 
Plato for wishing to define every term. Well, what 
does he say? “Did none of us before your time 
ever use the words ‘good’ or ‘just’? Or, without 
understanding what each of these terms severally 
mean, did we merely utter them as vague and 
empty sounds?”” Why, who tells you, Theopompus, 
that we did not have a natural conception of each 
term, that is, a preconceived idea of it? But it is 
impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the 
appropriate facts without having first systematized 
them and having raised precisely this question— 
what particular fact is to be classified under each 
preconception. Suppose, for example, that you make 
the same sort of remark to the physicians: “ Why, 
who among us did not use terms ‘healthy’ and 
‘diseased’ before Hippocrates was born? Or were 
we merely making an empty noise with these 
sounds?” For, of course, we have a certain pre- 
conception of the idea “healthy.” But we are 
unable to apply it. That is why one person says, 
“Keep abstaining from food,” and another, ‘ Give 
nourishment”; again, one says, “Cut a vein,” and 
another says, “Use the cupping-glass.”” What is 
the reason? Is it really anything but the fact that 
a person is unable properly to apply the preconceived 
idea of “healthy ” to the specific instances? 

So it stands here also, in the affairs of life. Who 
among us has not upon his lips the words “ good” 
and “ evil,” “advantageous” and “disadvantageous "’? 
For who among us does not have a preconceived 


Beuericod Adyor). The following quotation is probably from 
the Diutribe against Plato (Athen. XT. 508c). 
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sats ui 


1 The word, dvapociv, is the opposite of the technical term 
evpoeiv (Td edpody, edpola), Which is a metaphor derived from 
the even flow of quiet waters. 

* The three fields, according to Epictetus, are, 1. Upetis, 
desire 5 2. doun, choice; 3, ovyxardbeots, assent. Compare 

‘ 
o ade 
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idea of each of these terms? Very well, is it fitted 
into a system and complete? Prove that it is. 
“How shall I prove it?” Apply it properly to 
specific facts. To start with, Plato classifies defini- 
tions under the preconception “the useful,” but you 
classify them under that of “the useless.” Is it, 
then, possible for both of you to be right? How 
can that be? Does not one man apply his pre- 
conceived idea of “the good”’ to the fact of wealth, 
while another does not? And another to that of 
pleasure, and yet another to that of health? Indeed, 
to sum up the whole matter, if all of us who have 
these terms upon our lips possess no mere empty 
knowledge of each one severally, and do not need 
to devote any pains to the systematic arrangement 
of our preconceived ideas, why do we disagree, why 
fight, why blame one another ? 

And yet what need is there for me to bring 
forward now our strife with one another and make 
mention of that? Take yourown case; if you apply 
properly your preconceived ideas, why are you 
troubled,4 why are you hampered? J.et us pass by 
for the moment the second field of study ?—that 
which has to do with our choices and the discussion 
of what is our duty in regard to them. Let us pass 
by also the third—that which has to do with our 
assents. I make you a present of all this. Let us 
confine our attention to the first field, one which 
allows an almost palpable proof that you do not 
properly apply your preconceived ideas. Do you 
at this moment desire what is possible in general 
and what is possible for you in particular? If so, 
why are you hampered? Why are you troubled? 
Are you not at this moment trying to escape what 
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I nit follows is a free paraphrase of Kuripides, A/edec, 
TOO 
de . 
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is inevitable? If so, why do you fall into any 
trouble, why are you unfortunate? Why is it that 
when you want something it does not happen, and- 
when you do not want it, it does happen? For this 
is the strongest proof of trouble and misfortune. I 
want something, and it does not happen; and what 
creature is more wretched than I? I do not want 
something, and it does happen; and what creature 
is more wretched than I? 

Medea, for example, because she could not endure 
this, came to the point of killing her children. In 
this respect at least hers was the act of a great 
spirit. For she had the proper conception of what 
it means for anyone's wishes not to come true. 
‘Very well, then,” says she,! “in these circumstances 
I shall take vengeance upon the man who _ has 
wronged and insulted me. Yet what good do I get 
out of his being in such an evil plight? How can 
that be accomplished? I kill my children. But I 
shall be punishing myself also. Yet what do I 
care?”’ This is the outbursting of a soul of great 
force. For she did not know where the power lies 
to do what we wish—that we cannot get this from 
outside ourselves, nor by disturbing and deranging 
things. Give up wanting to keep your husband, 
and nothing of what you want fails to happen. Give 
up wanting him to live with you at any cost. Give 
up wanting toremain in Corinth, and, in a word, give 
up wanting anything but what God wants. And who 
will prevent you, who will compel you? No one, 
any more than anyone prevents or compels Zeus. 

When you have such a leader as Zeus and identify 
your wishes and your desires with His, why are you 
still afraid that you will fail? Give to poverty and 
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2 Wolf: wepi’xxx S. 2 Schweighiiuser : adrd N. 
3 Wolf: émadéyes 8. 4 Supplied by Schweighiiuser. 
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to wealth your aversion and your desire: you will 
fail to get what you wish, and you will fall into what 
you would avoid. Give them to health; you will 
come to grief; so also if you give them to offices, 
honours, country, friends, children, in short to any- 
thing that lies outside the domain of moral purpose. 
But give them to Zeus and the other gods; entrust 
them to their keeping, let them exercise the control ; 
let your desire and your aversion be ranged on their 
side—and how can you be troubled any longer? 
But if you show envy, wretched man, and pity, and 
jealousy, and timidity, and never let a day pass 
without bewailing yourself and the gods, how can 
you continue to say that you have been educated? 
What kind of education, man, do you mean? Because 
you have worked on syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Will you not unlearn all this, 
if that be possible, and begin at the beginning, 
realizing that hitherto you have not even touched 
the matter; and for the future, beginning at this 
point, add to your foundations that which comes 
next in order—provision that nothing shall be that 
you do not wish, and that nothing shall fail to be 
that you do wish? 

Give me but one young man who has come to 
school with this purpose in view, who has become 
an athlete in this activity, saying, “‘ As for me, let 
everything elsc go; I am satisfied if I shall be 
free to live untramimelled and untroubled, to hold 
up my neck in the face of facts like a free man, and 
to look up to heaven as a friend of God, without 
fear of what may possibly happen.” Let one of you 
show me such a person, so that I can say to him: 
Enter, young man, into your own, for it is your 
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mowetre. “eres avayvd cot, aderdé, Kal ov 
éuol;” “ Gauparras, avo pwre, ypadets:” Kat 
“ ov peyahos ebs TOV Revopavos Xapariipa,” 
“ov es rov IldXatavos,” ‘ou ets Tov “AyrioOé- 
vous.” éir’ GAdRHAOLS dvElpovs Sinynodpevos 
wad ént ravTa éravépyecbe woattws dpé- 

1 Schegk and Upton: rototrov WS. 
2 Added by Se. 3 Wolf: darlreos Ae 


1 Compare I. 18, 23. 
® A stock sophism in the form: If a person says, “Lam 
lying,” does he lie or tell the truth? If he is lying, he 


is telling the truth ; if heis telling the truth, he is lying. Of, 
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destiny to adorn philosophy, yours are these pos- 
sessions, yours these books, yours these discourses. 
Then, when he has worked his way through this 
first field of study and mastered it like an athlete, 
let him come to me again and say, “I want, it is 
true, to be tranquil and free from turmoil, but I 
want also, as a god-fearing man, a philosopher and 
a diligent student, to know what is my duty towards 
the gods, towards parents, towards brothers, towards 
my country, towards strangers.’’ Advance now to 
the second field of study ; this also is yours. “ Yes, 
but I have already studied this second field. What 
I wanted was to be secure and unshaken, and that 
not merely in my waking hours, but also when 
asleep, and drunk, and melancholy-mad.”! Man, 
you are a god, great are the designs you cherish ! 
No, that is not the way it goes, but someone says, 
«JT wish to know what Chrysippus means in his 
treatise on The Liar.”2 If that is your design, go 
hang, you wretch! And what good will knowing 
that do you? With sorrow you will read the whole 
treatise, and with trembling you will talk about 
it to others. This is the way you also, my hearers, 
behave. You say: “Shall I read aloud to you, 
brother, and you to me?” “Man, you write 
wonderfully.” And again, “ You have a great gift 
for writing in the style of Xenophon,’ “ You for 
that of Plato,” ** You for that of Antisthenes.” And 
then, when you have told dreams to one another, 
you go back to the same things again; you have 
Von Arnim, Sfolcoruin Pelerum Fragmenta, IL. 92, frag. 280 ff 
thvysippus is said to have written six books on the subject, 
Diog, Laer. VIE 196. Cf. Pease on Cie. De Div. TI. 11. 


That is, each his own compositions, in expectation of 
mutual compliments, Cf. Hor. £p. IT. 2, 87 if. 
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TAUTA omovoalere. eita oveé CnTeire Tov UTr0- 
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AvVyVoV adEtov. aOdvatov yap cival ce Set kat 
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dvooov. 

Tavrnv ovy, omep Neyo, TH oinoly THY TOD 
doxey eidévas Te TOY NENT épLeoy dmoBarovras * 
epxer Pau def Tpos TOV oyor, OS pos Ta yeeo- 
eT pLKa T por ayoper, OS Tos Ta povotd. él 
dé yn, ov” éyryus erouea TO TpoKkoat, Kav 
mdcas Tas éicaywyas® Kal ras cuvTdEas Tas 
Xpvointov peta Tov Avtitdtpou kat Apxedrmov 
61éXO w wer. 


t ”~ ? f \ s é 
in’. las aywvicréov mwpos ras harracias ; 


a / “ 
llaca gous Kal Suvapus Uo TOY Katandra ov 
Eepyou TUVEXETaL Kat avber as, n TEOLTATHTLK 
vTro Tov mepumarely, ” T PON ac Teen vr Tob 


2 Tpévewv. av Oédys AVAYVOTTLKOS eivat, avaryt- 


yowoKe: av ypadixos, ypdge. Otay O€ TpLdKovTa 


1 Wolf : mpooriferde §. * Nchegk and Wolf: taira S, 
3 Koraes : drépyoua 8. 4 Koraes : amroBardAovras A. 
* Reiske: ovvaywyds W, 





1 Compare I. 19, 24. 
h] 
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exactly the same desires as before, the same 
aversions, in the same way you make your choices, 
your designs, and your purposes, you pray for the 
same things and are interested in the same things. 
In the second place, you do not even look for 
anybody to give you advice, but you are annoyed 
if you are told what I am telling you. Again, you 
say: “He is an old man without the milk of human 
kindness in him; he did not weep when [ left, nor 
say, ‘I fear you are going into a very difficult 
situation, my son; if you come through safely, I 
will light lamps.’ ” 1 Is this what a man with the 
milk of human kindness in him would say? It will 
be a great piece of good luck for a person like you 
to come through safely, a thing worth lighting 
lamps to celebrate! Surely you ought to be 
free from death and free from disease ! 

It is this conceit of fancying that we know some- 
thing useful, that, as I have said, we ought to 
cast aside before we come to philosophy, as we do 
in the case of geometry and music. Otherwise we 
shall never even come near to making progress, even 
if we go through all the Introductions and the 
Treatises of Chrysippus, with those of Antipater and 
Archedemus thrown, in ! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TTom must wwe struggle agaist our external LMPVESStONs ? 


Every habit and faculty is confirmed and 
strengthened by the corresponding actions, that 
of walking by walking, that of running by running. 
If you wish to be a good reader, read; if you wish 
to be a good writer, write. If you should give up 
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ebeEHs nucoas un avayves, add’ dAAO To TpdENs, 
yveon TO yivopevov. oUTMS Kav avaTéayns déxa 


“Fpépas, advacras émiyelpyoov paxpotépav odov 


St 


ie) 


TepiTarhnoas Kal det, PS cou Ta KEAN TApPA- 
Averat. Kalorov odv et TL TroLety EOEXNS, EXTLKOV 
Toles AUTO’ e¢ TL un TroLety COéANS, oN TroieL AUTO, 
Grr’ GOtcov GAO TL TPAaTTELY MaAAOV aT aUTOD. 
odtas yer Kal emi Tay uyin@v Stray dpytc Oye, 
yiyvorKe OTL OU “OVvOY ToL TODTO YyéyovEY KAKOV, 
GAN Otte Kab thy EEw nvEncas Kal ws mupl 
dpvyava mapéBanres. Otav nrrnOns Tivos év 
cuvovota, py THY play hrTav TavTnv Royifov, 
GX’ bre Kal thy axpaciay cov Térpopas, érnu- 
Enoas. ddovvaTov yap amo TOY KAaTaAAHA@Y 
goyov pn xai ras EFes Kal ras dvvdues Tas per 
éudver Pat un mpotepor ovcas, Tas 8 éreTeiver Oat 
Kal taxupoToreto Car. 

Otros dpédtet Kai Ta Appworipata vrodve- 
cOat réyouol ob dirtocopor. Srav yap dmak 
ériduunons apyupiov, ay pev moocaxOH Adyos 
eis aicOnow dkwvt tov KaKxod, wéravTai Te 
ériPupia Kal TO HyEewoviKoV Auady eis TO eEapy is 
dmoxatésty éav 5é pndév tpocaydyns es Oepa- 
WelLav, OUKETL ELS TAVTA émdvEetcww, ANNA WarLW 
épebiabév td THs KaTAaAAHAOV davtacias Oartov 
h mpotepov é&ndOn mpos tiv émibuutav. Kat 
TOUTOU DUVEX@S ywwoueévou TuXOUTaL NoLTOY Kal 


1 Wolf: aga 8, 
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reading for thirty days one after the other, and 
be engaged in something else, you will know what 
happens. So also if you lie in bed for ten days, get 
up and try to take a rather long walk, and you will 
see how wobbly your legs are. In general, there- 
fore, if you want to do something, make a habit 
of it; if you want not to do something, refrain from 
doing it, and accustom yourself to something else 
instead. The same principle holds true in the 
affairs of the mind also; when you are angry, you 
may be sure, not merely that this evil has befallen 
you, but also that you have strengthened the habit, 
and have, as it were, added fuel to the flame. 
When you have yielded to someone in carnal inter- 
course, do not count merely this one defeat, but 
count also the fact that you have fed your incon- 
tinence, you have given it additional strength. For 
it is inevitable that some habits and faculties should, 
in consequence of the corresponding actions, spring 
up, though they did not exist before, and that others 
which were already there should be intensified and 
made strong. 

In this way, without doubt, the infirmities of our 
mind and character spring up, as the philosophers 
say. For when once you conceive a desire for 
money, if reason be applied to bring you to a 
realization of the evil, both the passion is stilled and 
our governing principle is restored to its original 
authority ; but if you do not apply a remedy, your 
governing principle does not revert to its previous 
condition, but, on being aroused again by the corres- 
ponding external impression, it bursts into the flame 
of desire more quickly than it did before. And 
if this happens over and over again, the next stage 
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err. 
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1 See LJ. 19, especially 1-9 
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is that a callousness results and the infirmity 
strengthens the avarice. For the man who has 
had a fever, and then recovered, is not the same 
as he was before the fever, unless he has experienced 
a complete cure. Something like this happens also 
with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints 
and weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a 
man erases them perfectly, the next time he is 
scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer 
but wounds. If, therefore, you wish not to be hot- 
tempered, do not feed your habit, set before it 
nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, 
keep quiet and count the days on which you have 
not been angry. “I used to be angry every day, 
after that every other day, then every third, and 
then every fourth day.” If you go as much as 
thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. 
For the habit is first weakened and then utterly 
destroyed. ‘To-day I was not grieved”’ (and so the 
next day, and thereafter for two or three months); 
“but I was on my guard when certain things 
happened that were capable of provoking grief.” 
Know that things are going splendidly with you. 
To-day when I saw a handsome lad or a handsome 
woman I did not say to myself, Would that a man 
might sleep with her,” and “ Her husband is a 
happy man,” for the man who uses the expression 
“happy” of the husband means “ Happy is the 
adulterer”’ also; I do not even picture to myself the 
next scene—the woman herself in my presence, 
disrobing and lying down by my side. I pat myself 
on the head and say, Well done, Epictetus, you have 
solved a clever problem, one much more clever than 
the so-called “ Master” 1: But when the wench is 
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1 For The Liar see on IL. 17, 34. “The Quiescent” was 
the somewhat desperate solution of Chrysippus for the 
sorites fallacy. On being asked whether two grains made a 
heap, then three, and so forth, he would finally stop 
answering the questions at all! Oicero, dewi. Post. IL. 93. 

4 Laws, 1X. 8548 (slightly modified). 

3 Plato, Symposium, 218 ff. 

« As traditional founder and firat victor at the Olympic 
games ; all others might be enumerated in order beginning 
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not only willing, but nods to me and sends for me, 
yes, and when she even lays hold upon me and 
snuggles up to me, if I still hold aloof and conquer, 
this has become a solved problem greater than T'he 
Liar, and The Quiescent.1 On this score a man has 
a right to be proud indeed, but not about his 
proposing “ The Master ” problem. 

How, then, may this be done? Make it your wish 
finally to satisfy your own self, make it your wish 
to appear beautiful in the sight of God. Set your 
desire upon becoming pure in the presence of your 
pure self and of God. ‘Then when an external 
impression of that sort comes suddenly upon you,” 
says Plato,* “go and offer an expiatory sacrifice, 
go and make offering as a suppliant to the sanctuaries 
of the gods who avert evil’’; it is enough if you 
only withdraw “to the society of the good and 
excellent men,’ and set yourself to comparing your 
conduct with theirs, whether you take as your model 
one of the living, or one of the dead. Go to Socrates 
and mark him as he lies down beside Alcibiades 3 
and makes light of his youthful beauty. Bethink 
yourself how great a victory he once won and knew 
it himself, like an Olympic victory, and what his 
rank was, counting in order from Heracles‘; so 
that, by the gods, one might justly greet him with 
the salutation, ** Hail, wondrous man!” for he was 
victor over something more than these rotten boxers 
and pancratiasts, and the gladiators who resemble 
them. If you confront your external impression 
with such thoughts, you will overcome it, and not 


with him, although the ordinary count was from Coroebus 
of Klis, supposed to have been winner of the footrace in 
776 BO. 
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1 That is, reason. 
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be carried away by it. But, to begin with, be not 
swept off your feet, I beseech you, by the vividness 
of the impression, but say, “ Wait for me a little, O 
impression ; allow me to see who you are, and what 
you are an impression of; allow me to put you 
to the test.’ And after that, do not suffer it to 
lead you on by picturing to you what will follow. 
Otherwise, it will take possession of you and go off 
with you wherever it will, But do you rather 
introduce and set over against it some fair and noble 
impression, and throw out this filthy one. And if 
you form the habit of taking such exercises, you 
will see what mighty shoulders you develop, what 
sinews, what vigour; but as it is, you have merely 
your philosophic quibbles, and nothing more. 

The man who exercises himself against such 
external impressions is the true athlete in training. 
Hold, unhappy man; be not swept along with 
your impressions! Great is the struggle, divine 
the task ; the prize is a kingdom, freedom, serenity, 
peace. Remember God; call upon Him to help you 
and stand by your side, just as voyagers, in a storm, 
call upon the Dioscuri. For what storm is greater 
than that stirred up by powerful impressions which 
unseat the reason? As for the storm itself, what else 
is it but an external impression? To prove this, 
just take away the fear of death, and then bring 
on as much thunder and lightning as you please, 
and you will realize how great is the calm, how fair 
the weather, in your governing principle.t But if 
you be once defeated and say that by and by you 
will overcome, and then a second time do the same 
thing, know that at last you will be in so wretched 
a state and so weak that by and by you will not so 
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1 Works and Days, 413. 

* So called because thought to be unanswerable ; it in- 
volved the questions of ‘‘ the possible” and ‘‘ the necessary,” 
in other words, chance and fate, freewill and determination. 
The matter was first set forth in a note contributed to 
Upton’s edition of Epictetus by James JTarris, and re- 
published, with additions, by Schweighatiser. Definitive 
is the discussion by Eduard Zeller, Sitzungsber. der Berliner 
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much as notice that you are doing wrong, but you 
will even begin to offer arguments in justification 
of your conduct; and then you will confirm the 
truth of the saying of Hesiod : 


Forever with misfortunes dire must he who loiters 
cope.t 


CHAPTER XIX 


Lo those who take up the teachings of the philosophers 
only to talk about them 


Tue “ Master argument’’* appears to have been 
propounded on the strength of some such principles 
as the following. Since there is a general contra- 
diction with one another? between these three 
propositions, to wit: (1) Everything true as an event 
in the past is necessary, and (2) An impossible does 
not follow a possible, and (3) What is not true now 
and never will be, is nevertheless possible, Diodorus, 
realizing this contradiction, used the plausibility 
of the first two propositions to establish the prin- 
ciple, Nothing is possible which is neither true 
now nor ever will be. But one man will maintain, 
among the possible combinations of two at a time, 
the following, namely, (8) Something is possible, 
which is not true now and never will be, and (2) An 
impossible does not follow a possible; yet he will 
not grant the third proposition (1), Everything true 
as an event in the past is necessary, which is what 


Akad. 1882, 151-9. See also his Philosophie der Griechent, 
II, 1, 260-70. For the context in which these problems 
appear, sec also Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veteruwm Fragmenta, 
I. 109; IT. 92 £. 

® That is, any two are supposed to contradict the third. 
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- | That is, deny (2) that ‘‘ An impossible does not follow a 


possible.” 
2 That is, each pair is in conflict with the third. 
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Cleanthes and his group, whom Antipater has 
stoutly supported, seem to think. But others will 
maintain the other two propositions, (3) A thing 
is possible which is not true now and never will 
be, and (1) Everything true as an event in the past 
is necessary, and then will assert that, An impossible 
does follow a possible.t But there is no way by 
which one can maintain all three of these proposi- 
tions, because of their mutual contradiction.? 

If, then, someone asks me, ‘‘ But which pair of 
these do you yourself maintain?’’ I shall answer 
him’ that [ do not know; but I have received the 
following account: Diodorus used to maintain one 
pair, Panthoides and his group, I believe, and 
Cleanthes another, and Chrysippus and his group 
the third. “What, then, is your opinion?” I do 
not know, and I was not made for this purpose—to 
test my own external impression upon the subject, 
to compare the statements of others, and to form 
a judgement of my own. For this reason I 
am no better than the grammarian, When asked, 
“Who was the father of Hector?” he replied, 
“ Priam.’’ “ Who were his brothers?” “ Alexander 
and Deiphobus.” “And who was their mother?” 
“Teecuba. Thisis the account that I have received.” 
“From whom?” ‘From Homer,’ he said. “ And 
Hellanicus also, I believe, writes about these same 
matters, and possibly others like him.” And so it 
is with me about the “ Master Argument”; what 
further have I to say about it? But if I am a vain 
person, I can astonish the company, especially at 
a banquet, by enumerating those who have written 
on the subject. “Chrysippus also has written ad- 
mirably on this topic in the first book of his treatise 
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* That is, instead of speaking from your own knowledge 
or belief, you will merely recite the opinions of others. 

2 Homer, Od., IX. 39. The inappropriate quotation (as 
with Hellanicus below) shows the absurdity of such a 
treatment of ethical questions, 
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On Things Possible. And Cleanthes has written a 
special work on the subject, and Archedemus. 
Antipater also has written, not only in his book 
On Things Possible, but also a separate monograph 
in his discussion of Zhe Master Argument. Have 
you not read the treatise?”’ ‘‘I have not read it.” 
‘*Then read it.” And what good will it do him? 
He will be more trifling and tiresome than he is 
already. You, for example, what have you gained 
by the reading of it? What judgement have you 
formed on the subject? Nay, you will tell us of 
Helen, and Priam, and the island of Calypso? which 
never was and never will be! 

And in the field of literary history, indeed, it is 
of no great consequence that you master the received 
account without having formed any judgement of 
your own. But in questions of conduct we suffer 
from this fault much more than we do in literary 
matters. “Tell me about things good and evil.” 
** Listen : 


The wind that blew me from the Trojan shore 
Brought me to the Ciconians.* 


Of things some are good, others bad, and yet others 
indifferent. Now the virtues and everything that 
shares in them are good, while vices and everything 
that shares in vice are evil, and what falls in between 
these, namely, wealth, health, life, death, pleasures, 
pain, are indifferent.” “Where do you get that 
knowledge?” “Wellanicus says so in his History 
of Egypt.’ For what difference does it make 
whether you say this, or that Diogenes says so in 
his T'realise on ethics, or Clrysippus, or Cleanthes? 
IIave you, then, tested any of these statements and 
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1 Restored by Bentley from Gellius, Moctes Atticae, I. 2, 8: 
yuuvacerbat S. 4 Preserved by Gellius: om. S. 
% Bentley: cot, & Gellius, ofa ¥. 


4 Bentley: rarela Gellius, caxlas §. 
5 Preserved by Gellius: om. &. 
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have you formed your own judgement upon them ? 
Show me how you are in the habit of conducting 
yourself in a storm on board ship. Do you bear 
in mind this logical distinction between good and 
evil when the sail crackles, and you have screamed 
and some fellow-passenger, untimely humorous, 
comes up and says, “Tell me, I beseech you by 
the gods, just what you were saying a little while 
ago. Is it a vice to suffer shipwreck? Is there 
any vice in that?’ Will you not pick up a piece of 
wood and cudgel him? ‘“ What have we to do with 
you, fellow? We are perishing and you come and 
crack jokes!’’ And if Caesar sends for you to 
answer an accusation, do you bear in mind this 
distinction ? Suppose someone approaches you when 
you are going in pale and trembling, and says, 
“Why are you trembling, fellow? What is the 
affair that concerns you? Does Caesar inside the 
palace bestow virtue and vice upon those who 
appear before him?” “Why do you also make 
mock of me and add to my other illsP”’ “ But yet, 
philosopher, tell me, why are you trembling? Is 
not the danger death, or prison, or bodily pain, or 
exile, or disrepute? Why, what else can it be? 
Is it a vice at all, or anything that shares in 
vice? What was it, then, that you used to call 
these things?” “What have I to do with you, 
fellow? My own evils are enough for me.” And 
in that you are right. For your own evils are 
enough for you—your baseness, your cowardice, the 
bragging that you indulged in when you were sit- 
ting in the lecture room. Why did you pride your- 
self upon things that were not your own? Why 
did you call yourself a Stoic? 
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* An carly Christian scholiast remarks at this point 
‘And I would fain see a monk,” 
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Observe yourselves thus in your actions and you 
will find out to what sect of the philosophers you 
belong. You will find that most of you are Epi- 
cureans, some few Peripatetics, but these without 
any backbone; for wherein do you in fact show 
that you consider virtue equal to all things else, or 
even superior? But as for a Stoic, show me one if you 
can! Where, or how? Nay, but you can show me 
thousands who recite the petty arguments of the 
Stoics. Yes, but do these same men recite the 
petty arguments of the Epicureans any less well? 
Do they not handle with the same precision the 
petty arguments of the Peripatetics alsop Who, 
then, is a Stoic? As we call a statue ‘“ Pheidian’”’ 
that has been fashioned according to the art of 
Pheidias, in that sense show me a man fashioned 
according to the judgements which he _ utters, 
Show me a man who though sick is happy, though 
in danger is happy, though dying is happy, though 
condemned to exile is happy, though in disrepute is 
happy. Show him! By the gods, I would fain see a 
Stoic!? But you cannot show me a man completely 
so fashioned ; then show me at least one who is be- 
coming so fashioned, one who has begun to tend 
in that direction; do me this favour; do not 
begrudge an old man the sight of that spectacle 
which to this very day I have never seen. Do 
you fancy that you are going to show me the Zeus 
or the Athena of Pheidias, a creation of ivory 
and gold? Let one of you show me the soul of a 
man who wishes to be of one mind with God, and 
never again to blame cither God or man, to fail in 
nothing that he would achieve, to fall into nothing 
that he would avoid, to be free from anger, envy 
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1 Schenk]: 81? ty S (Srav corr.) 
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and jealousy—but why use circumlocutions ?—a man 
who has set his heart upon changing from a man 
into a god, and although he is still in this paltry 
body of death, does none the less have his purpose 
set upon fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me! 
But you cannot. Why, then, do you mock your 
own selves and cheat everybody else? And why 
do you put on a guise that is not your own and walk 
about as veritable thieves and robbers who have 
stolen these designations and properties that in no 
sense belong to you? 

And so now I am your teacher, and you are being 
taught in my school. And my purpose is this—to 
make of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, 
compulsion, and hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, 
looking to God in everything both small and great ; 
and you are here with the purpose of learning and 
practising all this. Why, then, do you not complete 
the work, if it is true that you on your part have 
the right kind of purpose and I on my part, in 
addition to the purpose, have the right kind of 
preparation ? What is it that is lacking? When 
I see a craftsman who has material lying ready at 
hand, I look for the finished product. Here also, 
then, is the craftsman, and here is the material ; 
what do we yet lack? Cannot the matter be 
taught? Itean. Is it, then, not under our control? 
Nay, it is the only thing in the whole world that zs 
under our control. Wealth is not under our control, 
nor health, nor fame, nor, in a word, anything else 
except the right use of external impressions. This 
alone is by nature secure against restraint and 
hindranee. Why, then, do you not finish the work ? 
Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in 
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1 In § 29. 

* The essential position of the philosophers of the New ar 
Middle Academy as exemplified by Arcesilaus and Carncades, 
which Epictetus attacks here, was the denial of the possi- 
bility of knowledge, or of the existence of any positive 
proof, and the maintenance of an attitude of suspended 
judgement. 
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you, or in the nature of the thing. The thing itself 
is possible and is the only thing that is under our 
control. Consequently, then, the fault lies either 
in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the truth, in us 
both. What then? Would you like to have us at 
last begin to introduce here a purpose such as I 
have described?! Let us let bygones be bygones. 
Only let us begin, and, take my word for it, you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER XX 


Against Lpicureans and Academics ? 


Tuk propositions which are true and evident must 
of necessity be employed even by those who con- 
tradict them; and one might consider as perhaps 
the strongest proof of a proposition being evident 
the fact that even the man who contradicts it finds 
himself obliged at the same time to employ it. For 
example, if a man should contradict the proposition 
that there is a universal statement which is true, it 
is clear that he must assert the contrary, and say: 
No universal statement is true. Slave, this is not 
true, either. For what else does this assertion 
amount to than: If a statement is universal, it is 
false? Again, if a man comes forward and says, 
‘IT would have you know that nothing is knowable, 
but that everything is uncertain’’; or if someone 
else says, “ Believe me, and it will be to your 
advantage, when I say: One ought not to believe 
aman at all’’; or again, someone else, “ Learn from 
me, man, that it is impossible to learn anything ; it 
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is I who tell you this and I will prove it to you, if you 
wish,’ what difference is there between these persons 
and—whom shall I say P—those who call themselves 
Academics? ‘“O men,” say the Academics, “ give 
your assent to the statement that no man assents to 
any statement; believe ws when we say that no man 
can believe anybody.” 

So also Epicurus, when he wishes to do away 
with the natural fellowship of men with one another, 
at the same time makes use of the very principle 
that he is doing away with. For what does he 
say? “ Be not deceived, men, nor led astray, nor 
mistaken; there is no natural fellowship with 
one another among rational beings; believe me. 
Those who say the contrary are deceiving you and 
leading you astray with false reasons.” Why do 
you care, then? Allow us to be deceived. Will 
you fare any the worse, if all the rest of us are 
persuaded that we do have a natural fellowship with 
one another, and that we ought by all means to 
guard it? Nay, your position will be much better 
and safer. Man, why do you worry about us, why 
keep vigil on our account, why light your lamp, why 
rise betimes, why write such big books? Is it to 
keep one or another of us from being deceived into 
the belief that the gods care for men, or is it 
to keep one or another of us from supposing that 
the nature of the good is other than pleasure? For 
if this is so, off to your couch and sleep, and lead 
the life of a worm, of which you have judged your- 
self worthy ; eat and drink and copulate and defe- 
cate and snore. What do you care how the rest of 
mankind will think about these matters, or whether 
their ideas be sound or not? For what have yeu to 
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1 Added by Wolf. 
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do with us? Come, do you interest yourself in 
sheep because they allow themselves to be shorn by 
us, and milked, and finally to be butchered and cut 
up? Would it not be desirable if men could be 
charmed and bewitched into slumber by the Stoics 
and allow themselves to be shorn and milked by 
you and your kind? Is not this something that you 
ought to have said to your fellow Epicureans 
only and to have concealed your views from out- 
siders, taking special pains to persuade them, of 
all people, that we are by nature born with a sense 
of fellowship, and that self-control is a good thing, 
so that everything may be kept for you? Or ought 
we to maintain this fellowship with some, but not 
with others? With whom, then, ought we to main- 
tain it? With those who reciprocate by maintaining 
it with us, or with those who are transgressors of it? 
And who are greater transgressors of it than you 
Epicureans who have set up such doctrines ? 

What, then, was it that roused Epicurus from his 
slumbers and compelled him to write what he did? 
What else but that which is the strongest thing in 
men—nature, which draws a man to do her will 
though he groans and is reluctant? ‘ For,’ says 
she, “since you hold these anti-social opinions, 
write them down and bequeathe them to others and 
give up your sleep because of them and’ become 
in fact yourself the advocate to denounce your own 
doctrines.” Shall we speak of Orestes as being 
pursued by the Furies and roused from his slumbers ? 
But are not the Furies and the Avengers that 
beset Epicurus more savage? They roused him 
from sleep and would not let him rest, but compelled 
him to herald his own miseries, just as madness and 
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1 Schenk]: rf (o¢ added later) 4 S. 
2 Schenkl: éxe? S. 





* Priests of Cybele who mutilated themselves in frenzy. 
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wine compel the Galli Such a powerful and in- 
vincible thing is the nature of man. For how can 
a vine be moved to act, not like a vine, but like an 
olive, or again an olive to act, not like an olive, 
but like a vine? It is impossible, inconceivable. 
Neither, then, is it possible for a man absolutely to 
lose the affections of a man, and those who cut off 
their bodily organs are unable to cut off the really 
important thing—their sexual desires. So with 
Epicurus: he cut off everything that characterizes 
a man, the head of a household, a citizen, and a 
friend, but he did not succeed in cutting off the 
desires of human beings; for that he could not do, 
any more than the easy-going 2? Academics are able to 
cast away or blind their own sense-perceptions, 
although they have made every effort to do so. 

Ah, what a misfortune! Aman has received from 
nature measures and standards for discovering the 
truth, and then does not go on and take the pains to 
add to these and to work out additional principles 
to supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the 
opposite, endeavouring to take away and destroy 
whatever faculty he does possess for discovering the 
truth. What do you say, philosopher? What is 
your opinion of piety and sanctity? “If you wish, 
I shall prove that it is good.” By all means, prove 
it, that our citizens may be converted and may 
honour the Divine and at last cease to be indifferent 
about the things that are of supreme importance. 
“Do you, then, possess the proofs?" I do, thank 
heaven, “ Since, then, you are quite satisfied with 


* "Phat is, unwilling to think matters through to a logical 
end. The meaning of the expression comes out clearly in 
the following section. 
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1 The Athenians twice abandoned their city, once in 1480 R. 0, 
and 3 oun in 479 B.0., rather than submit to the Persians, 
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all this, hear the contrary: The gods do not exist, 
and even if they do, they pay no attention to men, 
nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence 
this piety and sanctity which the multitude talk about 
is a lie told by impostors and sophists, or, I swear, 
by legislators to frighten and restrain evildoers.” 
Well done, philosopher! You have conferred a 
service upon our citizens, you have recovered our 
young men who were already inclining to despise 
things divine. “What then? Does not all this 
satisfy you? Learn now how righteousness is 
nothing, how reverence is folly, how a father is 
nothing, how a son is nothing.’ Well done, 
philosopher! Keep at it; persuade the young men, 
that we may have more who feel and speak as you 
do. It is from principles like these that our well- 
governed states have grown great! Principles like 
these have made Sparta what it was! These are 
the convictions which Lycurgus wrought into the 
Spartans by his laws and his system of education, 
namely that neither is slavery base rather than 
noble, nor freedom noble rather than base! Those 
who died at Thermopylae died because of these 
judgements regarding slavery and freedom! And 
for what principles but these did the men of Athens 
give up their city?? And then those who talk thus 
marry and beget children and fulfil the duties of 
citizens and get themselves appointed priests and 
prophets! Priests and prophets of whom? Of 
gods that do not exist! And they themselves con- 
sult the Pythian priestess—in order to hear lies 
and to interpret the oracles to others! Oh what 
monstrous shamelessness and imposture ! 
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1 There is an abrupt transition here from the Mpicureans 
to the Academics. 

* Demeter and Kore represent agriculture and the “ corn- 
spirit.” Pluto is added as the personification of the darkness 
of earth out of which the plants spring, and as the spouse of 
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Man, what are you doing?! You are confuting 
your own self every day, and are you unwilling 
to give up these frigid attempts of yours? When 
you eat, where do you bring your hand? To your 
mouth, or to youreye? When you take a bath, into 
what do you step? When did you ever call the pota 
plate, or the ladle a spit? If I were slave to one of 
these men, even if I had to be soundly flogged by 
him every day, I would torment him. “ Boy, throw 
a little oil into the bath.”” I would have thrown a 
little fish sauce in, and as I left would pour it down 
on his head. ‘“ What does thismean?” “I had an 
external impression that could not be distinguished 
from olive oil; indeed, it was altogether like it. I 
swear by your fortune.” “ Here, give me the gruel.” 
I would have filled a side dish with vinegar and fish 
sauce and brought it tohim. ‘ Did I not ask for the 
gruel?” ‘Yes, master; thisis gruel.” “Is not this 
vinegar and fish sauce?”’ “ How so, any more than 
gruel.” “Take and smell it, take and taste it.” 
«“ Well, how do you know, if the senses deceive us?” 
If I had had three or four fellow-slaves who felt as I 
did, I would have made him burst with rage and hang 
himself, or else change his opinion. But as it is, such 
men are toying with us; they use all the gifts of 
nature, while in theory doing away with them. 

Grateful men indeed and reverential! Why, if 
nothing else, at least they eat bread every day, and 
yet have the audacity to say, “We do not know if 
there is a Demeter, or a Kore, or a Pluto”’;! not to 


Kore, or else, possibly, because he suggests the death of the 
grain of corn before the new shoot appears. Cf. J. Corinth. 
xv. 36: §* That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.” 
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1 eis Badavetoy Schenkl, but ef. [. 11, 32. 

* Added by Wolf. 

S trav... xoxdv transferred by Wendland from the end of 
the preceding chapter. 
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mention that, although they enjoy night and day, the 
changes of the year and the stars and the sea and the 
earth and the co-operation of men, they are not 
moved in the least by any one of these things, but 
look merely for a chance to belch out their trivial 
“problem,” and after thus exercising their stomach 
to go off to the bath. But what they are going to 
say, or what they are going to talk about, or to whom, 
and what their hearers are going to get out of these 
things that they are saying, all this has never given 
them a moment’s concern. I greatly fear that a 
noble-spirited young man may hear these statements 
and be influenced by them, or, having been influenced 
already, may lose all the germs of the nobility which 
he possessed; that we may be giving an adulterer 
grounds for brazening out his acts; that some 
embezzler of public funds may lay hold of a specious 
plea based upon these theories ; that someone who 
neglects his own parents may gain additional 
affrontery from them. 

What, then, in your opinion is good or bad, base or 
noble? This or that? What then? Is there any 
use in arguing further against any of these persons, or 
giving them a reason, or listening to one of theirs, or 
trying to convert them? By Zeus, one might much 
rather hope to convert a filthy degenerate than men 
who have become so deaf and blind! 


CHAPTER XXI 
Of inconsistency 


Some of their faults men readily admit, but others 
not so readily. Now no one will admit that he is 
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1 Shaftesbury: re od 8. 2 Supplied by Schenkl. 
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foolish or unintelligent, but, quite the contrary, you 
hear everyone say, “I wish I had as much luck as I 
have sense.” But they readily admit that they are 
timid, and say, “I am a bit timid, I admit; but in 
general you will not find me to be a fool.” A man 
will not readily admit that he is incontinent, not at 
all that he is unjust, and will never admit that he is 
envious or meddlesome; but most men will admit 
that they are moved by pity. What is the reason for 
thisP The principal reason is confusion of thought 
and an unwillingness to admit a fault in matters 
which involve good and evil; but, apart from that, 
different people are affected by different motives, and, 
as arule, they will never admit anything that they 
conceive to be disgraceful; timidity, for example, 
they conceive to be an indication of a prudent dispo- 
sition, and the same is true of pity, but stupidity they 
conceive to be a slave's quality altogether ; also they 
will never plead guilty to offences against society. 
Now in the case of most errors, the principal reason 
why men are inclined to admit them is because they 
conceive that there is an involuntary element in 
them, as, for instance, in timidity and pity. And if 
aman ever does, grudgingly, admit that he is incon- 
tinent, he adds that he is in love, expecting to be 
excused as for an involuntary act. Butinjustice they 
do not at all conceive of as involuntary. In jealousy 
there is also, as they fancy, an element of the 
involuntary, and therefore this too is a fault which 
men gradgingly admit. 

When such are the men we live among—~so 
confused, so ignorant both of what they mean by 
“evil” and what evil quality they have, or whether 
they have one, or, if so, how they come to have it, or 
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1 Reiske and Koraes: was 8. 
4 Salmasius: ra 4. 





1 Evidently the student depended upon his home for his 
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how they will get rid of it—among such men I 
wonder whether it is not worth while for us also to 
watch ourselves, each one asking himself the 
questions: “Is it possible that I too am one of these 
people? What conceit am I cherishing regarding 
myself? How do I conduct myself? Do 1 for my 
part act like a wise man? Do I for my part act like 
a man of self-control? Do I for my part ever say 
that I have been educated to meet whatever comes ? 
Have I the consciousness, proper to a man who 
knows nothing, that I do know nothing? Do I go 
to my teacher, like one who goes to consult an 
oracle, prepared to obey? Or do I, too, like a 
sniffing child, go to school to learn only the history 
of philosophy and to understand the books which I 
did not understand before, and, if chance offers, to 
explain them to others?’’ Man, at home you have 
fought a regular prize-fight with your slave, you 
have driven your household into the street, you have 
disturbed your neighbours’ peace; and now do you 
come to me with a solemn air, like a philosopher, 
and sitting down pass judgement on the explanation 
I gave of the reading of the text and on the 
application, forsooth, of the comments I made as | 
babbled out whatever came into my head? You 
have come in a spirit of envy, in a spirit of 
humiliation because nothing is being sent you from 
home,t and you sit there while the lecture is going 
on, thinking, on your part, of nothing in the world 
but how you stand with your father or your brother! 
You reflect: “What are my people at home 
saying about meP At this moment they are 
thinking that I am making progress in my studies, 
and they are saying ‘He will know everything 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. * Meibom: pera raira &. 





1 See IT. 17, 34, and note. 
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when he comes back home!’ I did want, at one 
time, I suppose, to learn everything before going back 
home, but that requires a great deal of hard work, 
and nobody sends me anything, and at Nicopolis 
they have rotten accommodations at the baths, and 
my lodgings are bad, and the school here is bad.” 
And then people say: “Nobody gets any good 
from going to school.” Well, who goes to school— 
who, I repeat—with the expectation of being cured ? 
Who with the expectation of submitting his own 
judgements for purification? Who with the ex- 
pectation of coming to a realization of what 
judgements he needs? Why, then, are you sur- 
prised, if you carry back home from your school 
precisely the judgements you bring to it? For you 
do not come with the expectation of laying them 
aside, or of correcting them, or of getting others in 
exchange for them. Not at all, nor anything like 
it. Look rather to this at least—whether you 
are getting what you came for. You want to be 
able to speak fluently about philosophic principles. 
Well, are you not becoming more of an _ idle 
babbler? Do not these petty philosophic principles 
supply you with material for making exhibitions? 
Do you not resolve syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Do you not examine the 
assumptions in Zhe Liar} syllogism, and in hypo- 
thetical syllogisms? Why, then, are you still 
vexed, if you are getting what you came for? 
“Yes, but if my child or my brother dies, or if I 
must die, or be tortured, what good will such things 
dome?” But was it really for this that you came? 
Is it really for this that you sit by my side? Did 
you ever really light your lamp, or work late at 
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night, for this? Or when you went out into the 
covered walk did you ever set before yourself, 
instead of a syllogism, some external impression and 
examine this with your fellow-students? When did 
you ever do that? And then you say, “The 
principles are useless.” To whom? To those who 
do not use them properly. For instance, eye-salves 
are not useless to those who rub them on when and 
as they ought, and poultices are not useless, 
jumping-weights are not useless; but they are 
useless to some people,.and, on the other hand, 
useful to others. If you ask me now, “ Are our 
syllogisms useful?’ I will tell you that they are, 
and, if you wish, I will show how they are useful. 
“ Have they, then, helped me at all?’’ Man, you 
did not ask, did you? whether they are useful to 
you, but whether they are useful in general? Let 
the man who is suffering from dysentery ask me 
whether vinegar is useful; I will tell him that it is 
useful. “Is it useful, then, to me?” I will say, 
“No. Seek first to have your discharge stopped, 
the little ulcers healed.’’ So do you also, men, first 
cure your ulcers, stop your discharges, be tranquil in 
mind, bring it free from distraction into the school; 
and then you will know what power reason has. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of friendship 


WHATEVER a man is interested in he naturally 
loves. Now do men take an interest in things evil? 
Not at all. Well, and do they take an interest in 
things which in no respect concern them? No, not 
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in these, either. It remains, therefore, that men 
take an interest in good things only; and if they 
take an interest in them, they love them. Whoever, 
then, has knowledge of good things, would know 
how to love them too; but when a man is unable 
to distinguish things good from things evil, and 
what is neither good nor evil from both the others, 
how could he take the next step and have the 
power to love? Accordingly, the power to love 
belongs to the wise man and to him alone. 

How so? says someone; for I am foolish myself, 
but yet I love my child.—By the gods, I am sur- 
prised at you; at the very outset you have admitted 
that you are foolish. For something is lacking in 
you; what is it? Do you not use sense perception, 
do you not distinguish between external impressions, 
do you not supply the nourishment for your body 
that is suitable to it, and shelter, and a dwelling? 
How comes it, then, that you admit you are foolish ? 
Because, by Zeus, you are frequently bewildered 
and disturbed by your external impressions, and 
overcome by their persuasive character; and at one 
moment you consider these things good, and then 
again you consider them, though the very same, 
evil, and later on as neither good nor evil; and, in 
a word, you are subject to pain, fear, envy, turmoil, 
and change; that is why you are foolish, as you 
admit you are. And in loving are you not change- 
able? But as for wealth, and pleasure, and, in a 
word, material things, do you not consider them 
at one moment good} at another bad? And do you 
not consider the same persons at one moment good, 
and at another bad, and do you not at one moment 
feel friendly towar ds them, and at another unfriendly, 
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1 Ruripides, A/cestis, 691, Browning’s translation. Cf. the 
critical note. Admetus had been reproaching his father for 
not being willing to die in his stead. 
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and at one moment praise them, while at another 
you blame them?—Yes, I am subject to exactly 
these emotions.—What then? Do you think that 
the man who has been deceived about someone can 
be his friend?—No, indeed.—And can the man 
whose choice of a friend is subject to change show 
good will to that friend >—No, neither can he.— 
And the man who now reviles someone, and later 
on admires him?—No, neither can he.—What 
then? Did you never see dogs fawning on one 
another and playing with one another, so that you 
say, “Nothing could be more friendly’’? But to 
see what their friendship amounts to, throw a piece 
of meat between them and you will find out. Throw 
likewise between yourself and your son a small piece 
of land, and you will find out how much your son 
wants to bury you, the sooner the better, and how 
earnestly you pray for your son’s death. Then you 
will change your mind again and say, “ What a child 
I have br ought up! All this time he has been ready 
to carry me to my grave.” Throw between you a 
pretty wench, and the old man as well as the young 
one falls in love with her; or, again, a bit of glory. 
And if you have to risk your life you will say what 
the father of Admetus did: 


“Thou joyest seeing daylight: dost suppose 
Thy father joys not too?’’? 


Do you imagine that he did not love his own child 
when it was small, and that he was not in agony 
when it had the fever, and that he did not say over 
and over again, “If only I had the fever instead”? 
And then, when the test comes and is upon him, 
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1 Reiske (stmud luserunt Schegk): cuureraxdres Bentley, 
Koraes: cuprerwkdres S, Schenkl. 


4 (elpdras) Bentley: épwrais. ré.8 8. Cf the marginal 
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just see what words he utters! Were not Eteocles 
and Polyneices born of the same mother and the same 
father? Had they not been brought up together, 
lived together, played together, slept together, many 
atime kissed one another? So that I fancy if anyone 
had seen them, he would have laughed at the 
philosophers for their paradoxical views on friendship. 
But when the throne was cast between them, like a 
piece of meat between the dogs, see what they say: 


Eteo,. Where before the wall dost mean to stand? 
Poly. Why asked thou this of me? 

Lieo. I shall range myself against thee. 

Poly. Mine is also that desire !1 


Such also are the prayers they utter.” 

It is a general rule—be not deceived—that every 
living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own 
interest. Whatever, then, appears to it to stand in 
the way of this interest, be it a brother, or father, 
or child, or loved one, or lover, the being hates, 
accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to love 
nothing so much as its own interest; this to it 
is father and brother and kinsmen and country and 
God. When, for instance, we think that the gods 
stand in the way of our attainment of this, we revile 
even them, cast their statues to the ground, and 
burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temples 
of Asclepius to be burned when his loved one died.3 
For this reason, if a man puts together in one scale 

1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 621 f. 

2 In vv. 1365 Mf and 1373 ff, where each prays that he 


may kill his brother. 
* Hephaestion ; ¢/. Arrian, Anabasis, VII. 14, 5. 


gloss épwrés in Marc. 471 on Phvenisswe, 621, where the MSS. 
give ioropets, and Trans, An. Philol. Assoc., LID. 49. 
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éuautov Oa, ddXayod 5é TO KadOV, oUTwS LaxyUPrs 
yivetar 0 ’Eriscovpou Adyos, arropaivey h ywndéev 
elvat TO KaXOV 4} ef dpa TO evdo£or. 

Ata tavtnvy thy dyvorav kai “A@Onvato. Kal 
Aaxedaipoviat dtedépovto Kal OnBaios pds audo- 
Tépous Kab péyas Bacsrevs mpds tiv ‘ENXdSa 
cal Maxeddves mpos audorépous kal viv ‘Paoparot 
moos Léras xat ére mporepov ta év “Jrio dea 
Tavta éyéveto. o 'AXéEavdpos tot Meveddou 
Eévos fw, kat el tos avtous eidev ptroppovor- 
pévous GAXHAOUS, HrrioTyoev Av TO EéyovTL oOvUK 
eivas hirNous avTous. GAN €BAIOn els TO wéoor 
peptosov, Kourov yuvatxdpiov, kal repli avTod 
TOoNEWOS. Kal vv Otay dns didrous, aderdovs 


1 Upton (after Schegk): exetvo S. 





1 That is, the things with which a man identifies himself 
and his personal interest. 
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his interest and righteousness and what is honour- 
able and country and parents and friends, they 
are all safe; but if he puts his interest in one 
scale, and in the other friends and country and 
kinsmen and justice itself, all these latter are lost 
because they are outweighed by his interest. For 
where one can say “I” and “mine,” to that side 
must the creature perforce incline; if they?! are in 
the flesh, there must the ruling power be; if they 
are in the moral purpose, there must it be; if they 
are in externals, there must it be. If, therefore, I 
am where my moral purpose is, then, and then only, 
will I be the friend and son and the father that I 
should be. For then this will be my interest—to 
keep my good faith, my self-respect, my forbearance, 
my abstinence, and my co-operation, and to main- 
tain my relations with other men. But if I put 
what is mine in one scale, and what is honourable 
in the other, then the statement of Epicurus assumes 
strength, in which he declares that “the honourable 
is either nothing at all, or at best only what people 
hold in esteem.”’ 

It was through ignorance of this that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians quarrelled, and the Thebans 
with both of them, and the Great King with Greece, 
and the Macedonians with both of them, and in our 
days the Romans with the Getae, and yet earlier 
than any of these, what happened at Hium was due 
to this. Alexander was a guest of Menelaus, and 
if anyone had seen their friendly treatment of one 
another, he would have disbelieved any man who 
said they were not friends. But there was thrown 
in between them a morsel, a pretty woman, and. to 
win her war arose. So now, when you see friends, 
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e n co) \ 3 f > / \ 
ouovoety SoxovvTas, wn auTodev amodnvn rept 
w - ? nw % x 3 é 3 KX 
Ths pidias Te avTav pnd av opvvwow pnd dv 

? 
ddvvdtas eye Neywow amNnAdNaXGaL GAAHDrOv. 
9 ” \ ‘\ “ / ¢ / > , 
OUK OTL TLOTOV TO TOV Pavrou HyEewovixov' aPé- 
b li 
Batov éotiv, axpetov, ANNOP br’ adrANs havra- 
cias vikwpevov. Grr éFétracov un Tad’ & of 
al “ f ” 
NOL, EL EK TOY AVUTOV yovéwy Kal O“ov avaTe- 
Goaupévor kal vo TO abT@ Taidaywyd, arr’ 
nm la) \ f a 
éxelvo povov, ov TO cuuhépoy avtots Tidevras, 
moTepov éxTos 7) év mpoatpéces. ay éxtds, pn 
n b) \ 
elirns didous ov MaddXov 4 miatovs H BeBaiovs 
7) Gapparéous 7) edXevOépous, GAAA pd’ avOpo- 
a \ 
Tous, eb vouv éyes. ov yap avOpwreixov Soypa 
éotl TO rotody Sdxvety ANAjNOVs H+ Nosdoper- 
\ \ 5 , / A \ 
cOat Kal tas épnutas KatadkauBave 4} tas 
\ ~ 
aryopas ws Onpia*® ta dpy, Kai év Tots SitxacTy- 
/ ? 5 4 Q@ \ mie Oe \ , 
plots amrodeiKvucO al TA ANTTMV' OVOE TO AKpa- 
al) \ n b) 
Teis Kal poryous Kal POopets amepyalouevor: 
n f 
ovo bo0° GAAa TANuMENODELW avOpwrot Kat 
adrAnrov'? ov év Kal udovov rodto doyua, TO év 
n / ra 
Tols ampoatpéross TLWEcAas avTOUS Kal Ta éavTOr. 
a > 9 t v n ’ ; ae © oo 
dv 0 axovons, OTe Tals ddnOeiais ovTOL of av- 
Opwirot éxet wovov olovtat To ayabdy brrov Tpoal- 
pecis, Smrou ypjow op0n gavracidy, pneére 
/ f 9 \ 
TONUTPAYWOVHONS MNT el VLOS Kal TAaTHpP éoTE 


1 Capps: nad 8. 

2 Ompta supplied by Capps. 

3 The correct punctuation of this passage (colons after 
amepyaCéuevoy and &dAAjAwv) is due to Capps. 
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or brothers, who seem to be of one mind, do not 
instantly make pronouncement about their friend- 
ship, not even if they swear to it, nor even if they 
say that they cannot be separated from one another. 
The ruling principle of the bad man is not to be 
trusted ; it is insecure, incapable of judgement, a 
prey now to one external impression and now to 
another. Nay, do not make the same enquiry that 
most men do, asking whether two men are of the 
same parents, or were brought up together, or had 
the same school attendant, but this, and this only: 
Where do they put their interest—outside them- 
selves, or in their moral purpose? If outside, call 
them not friends, any more than you would call 
them faithful, steadfast, courageous, or free; nay, 
call them not even human beings, if you are wise. 
For it is no judgement of human sort which makes 
them bite (that is revile) one another, and take to 
the desert (that is, to the market-place) as wild 
beasts take to the mountains, and in courts of law 
act the part of brigands; nor is it a judgement 
of human sort which makes them profligates and 
adulterers and corrupters; nor is it any such thing 
which makes men guilty of any of the many other 
crimes which they commit against one another; it 
is because of one single judgement, and this alone— 
because they put themselves and what belongs to 
themselves in the category of things which lie outside 
the sphere of moral purpose. But if you hear these 
men assert that in all sincerity they believe the good 
to be where moral purpose lies, and where there is 
the right use of external impressions, then you need 
no longer trouble yourself as to whether they are 
son and father, or brothers, or have been schoolmates 
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unt ef GdeXdol pr’ ef ToNvY Xpovov cupTredot- 
n / n 
TnKOTES Kal éTaipol, ANAA poVvOY AUTO TODTO 
n 4 Sy f f 4 
yvovs Oappav arodatvov, Tt Pidot, WomEp OTL 
“ \ “ 
mioTol, OTL SiKaloL. TOU yap addayov dirLa 
}, édcrov wiotis, brrov aldws, Otov docs’ Tod 
KaXOv, Tov & AdANwY ovdevos ; 
/ f 
‘°ANAG TeOepdmevKé we TOTOVTM YXPOVm: Kal 
3 bd / be) , > / 9 
oux édirer pe;” wd0ev oidas, avdparodov, et 
/ 
oUTws TeDepatrevKEv WS TA UTOOHpmaTa oToyyites 
nN tal / ¢ / 
Ta EAUTOD, WS TO KTHVOS KTEviter 37 wWoOeV oidas, 
ei THY Ypelay o aToBadovTa THY TOV aKEVaptouU 
pire. ws KaTeayos TevdKxtoy ; “aNNA yuV?) jou 
/ , 
éotl Kal TorovT@ Ypove cuuPEBtoxKapev. TrOT~ 
& 4. EpuptrAn peta rod Apdtapaov cat réxvav 
f \ fal . > 3 cf > @ 3 \ 
LNTNP Kal TOAAMY ; AXA Opmos YMEYV ELS TO 
‘ t “ 
pécov. LO éotld Spmos ; TO Soyua TO Tept TOV 
ToLovT@y. éxelvo Hv TO Onpi@des, éxelvo TO d1a- 
f / n 
KOTTOV THY dirlav, TO OVK E@V ElvaL yuUvaiKa 
yapeTyy, pntépa® pytépa. Kal vpav boris 
? ‘0 x > / 4 “S f \ 
ésmovoakey 1) avTos Tive* etvat hiros 7%) aNrov 
/- an ; 
ktycacbas birov, Tatta Ta Soypata éxxoTTéTO, 
TavTa plonodtw, taita é&ehkacdtw éK Tis 
wuyns THs éavtod. Kal oUTwS EoTat mpaTov 
pev autos éavT@ py Rosdopovpevos, pny pwayxd- 
“ f 
MEVOS, 7) wETAVOaY, ur BacaviCwv éavTov. erevta 
Kal éTépw, TO pev Opoli@m mwavTn amrovs,® Tod 
> 9 f fa) 
& avopoiov avextiKos, Tpdos mpos avTov, tuepos, 
1 Giddoo1s Schweighiiuser: Sédars wal Adis Shaftesbury: 
Ogos Elter (after Schegk). 4 «revice: supplied by Capps. 
3 rhyv before unrépa deleted by Schenkl. 
* Schenk] (after Schegk): ris 8. 


_ * Capps, combining wdyry (wdyrn) of Schweighiiuser and 
amAovs of the Salamanca edition: wavr) arAds 8. 
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a long time and are comrades ; but though this is the 
only knowledge you have concerning them, you may 
confidently declare them “ friends,” just as you may 
declare them “ faithful”? and “upright.’’ For where 
else is friendship to be found than where there is 
fidelity, respect, a devotion! to things honourable 
and to naught beside? 

“ But he has paid attention to me all these years; 
and did he not love me?” How do you know, 
slave, whether he has paid attention to you just as he 
sponges his shoes, or curries his horse? How do 
you know but that, when you have lost your utility, 
as that of some utensil, he will throw you away like 
a broken plate? ‘“ But she is my wife and we have 
lived together all these years.’ But how long did 
Eriphyle live with Amphiaraus, yes, and bore him 
children, and many of them? But a necklace came 
in between them. And what does a necklace signify ? 
One’s judgement about things like a necklace. That 
was the brutish element, that was what sundered 
the bond of love, what would not allow a woman to 
be a wife, a mother to remain a mother. So let 
every one of you who is eager to be a friend to 
somebody himself, or to get somebody else for a 
friend, eradicate these judgements, hate them, banish 
them from his own soul. When this is done, first 
of all, he will not be reviling himself, fighting with 
himself, repenting, tormenting himself: and, in the 
second placé, in relation to his comrade, he will be 
always straightforward to one who is like him him- 
self, while to one who is unlike he will be tolerant, 
gentle, kindly, forgiving, as to one who is ignorant 

1 Yor ddéous in this sense (not in L. and S.), see Thes. L.G. 
sv and especially R. Hirzel:  Untersuch. zw Cie. Philos, 
Schr. TT. (1882), 563, n. 13; Bonhiffer 1890; 286, n. 1. 
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Tuy YVaMoOviLKOS @S TpOs ayvoobvra, Os Tos Sta- 
mwirtovTa mept Tov peylaTta@y: ovdevi YadeTos, 
dr eidws axpt8as To ToD TIXatwvos, OTe Taca 
apuxn dkovaa orépetas THs adyGelas. et dé pn, 
Ta pev GdAdrKa Tpakere TavTa boa ov Piroe Kat 
auutieiaGe Kal cvoKknyncete Kal cupTrAEvoeTe 
Kat €x TOY avT@V yeyernuévot EcecOe Kai yap 
of des. hiro & obT éxelvot oVO Upets, wéeypes 
dv éynte Ta Onpiwdn TadtTa Kal wiapa Soypata. 


xy’, Ilept tis Tod Néyey Suvapews. 


; a ’ 4 \ ta \ 
BiBatov mas av HdLov avayven kab pdov 76 

evonmoTépors Yypappwac. yeypaupevov. ovxody 
Kal Néyous Was dv Tis padov axovoee* Tods 
evoynuoow aua Kal evirpeTrécly dvOMacL oEern- 
paopevous. ovK apa TovTO pyTéov, ws ovdEmia 
dtvapis éotiv arayyeNTLKH TOTO yap dpa 
\ ? a 3 > Q / ce bé } la) 

ev aceBovs éativ avUpwov, apa o€ OEtroDd. 
aceBods pév, Ott Tas Tapa Tod Oeod yapiTas 
\ on 

aTipater, MOTED EL AVIPEL THY ELYPNoTiaY THs 
dpatiKhs % THS axovotixhs Suvapwews %) avrijs 
“ “ ) ca) " ¢ \ 9 \ 

THS hovynricns. Elk ovv cot 0 Geds dbGarpors 
ESwrev, eikt TvedDua evexépacey avtois ovTws 
iaxupoyv Kat Pir.OTEXvor, WaTE paKxpav éEtKvov- 
pevov avapacceabat Tovs TUTOUS THY Opwpévor ; 


1 Koraes: avayva 4S. 2 Schenkl: dmodce: S. 





1 Of. I. 28, 4. 

2 In Stoic physiology the spirit of vision connected the 
central mind with the pupil of the eye, and sight was 
produced by the action of this spirit upon external objects, 
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or is making a mistake in things of the greatest 
importance; he will not be harsh with anybody, 
because he knows well the saying of Plato, that 
‘every soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth.’’} 
But if you fail to do this, you may do everything 
else that friends do—drink together, and share the 
same tent, and sail on the same ship—and you may 
be sons of the same parents ; yes, and so may snakes! 
But they will never be friends and no more will you, 
as long as you retain these brutish and abominable 
judgements. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Of the faculty of expression 

Everyone would read with greater pleasure and 
ease the book that is written in the clearer characters. 
Therefore everyone would also listen with greater 
ease to those discourses that are expressed in 
appropriate and attractive language We must not, 
therefore, say that there is no faculty of expression, 
for this is to speak both as an impious man and 
as a coward, As an impious man, because one is 
thereby disparaging the gifts received from God, as 
though one were denying the usefulness of the 
faculty of vision, or that of hearing, or that of speech 
itself. Did God give you eyes to no purpose, did 
He to no purpose put in them a spirit® so strong 
and so cunningly devised that it reaches out to a 
great distance and fashions the forms of whatever 
not by the passive reception of rays. See L. Stein, 
Psychologie der Stow (1886), 127-9; Hrkenntnistheorie der Stoa 
(1888), 135 f.; A. Bonhifler, Hptktet wad die Stoa (1890), 123 ; 
and for the origins of this general theory, J. I. Beare, Greek 

Theories af elementary Cognition (1906), 11 
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Kab TOLOS AryyENOS OVTWS WKUS KAL ETLWEANS ; ELKT 
6é Kal Tov weTakd dépa ovTwS évepyov Erroinoer Kal 
éptovoyv, OoTte Ss avutTod Tetvomévou! mas StuxKvel- 
cla. thy dpacu ; eixA 5é Pas érroincer, OD fun 
mapovTos ovdEeves TOV AANWY ShErOS Hv; 
"AvOpwre, pyr axdptatos lobe ponte madi 
avr peoy | TOY KPELTT OVO, GND iT ép ev Tod 
opty Kat axovery Kat vn Ata viep avtov 
Too Chv Kat Tov cuvEepy@v mpos avTo, virép 
kapTav Enpwv, wmép olvov, umep édatou 
evyaplote: TO Jed: péuvynoo 0 Ste AAO TL cot 
SédwKEY KpELTTOVY aGmadvTeY TOVTwWY, TO YPNTO- 
pevoy avutots, TO SoKtmdooy, To THY akiav Exdortou 
Noytoupevov. Ti yap éoTe TO drrodatyvopuevov 
UTép éxdoTnsS TovTwY TaV Suvauewv, Tocou 
Tis akia éorly avTav; py Te avTy éExacTn 7 
Suvapls ; on TL THs OpateKhns woT HKovoas Xe- 
youans TL TEepl EaUTHS, 7) TL THS AkKovaeTtiKys ; * 
GQXN’ ws Stadxovos Kab SodrNaL TETAyMEvaL Eloiy 
UTNpeTeW TH YpnoTexn Tav dhavracia@y. Ky 
mUOn, wocov Exaotov aEtov éorev, Tivos Tuvdd- 
yy; Tis cot aroxpiveTat; Tas ovv SvvaTai TES 
GAAn OUvapts Kpeloowy elvat TaUTNS, 1) Kab Tals 
AoTais Staxovors yYpHTat Kal doxipate. avTy 
éxagta Kat dtodaiveras ; Tis yap éxeivay older, 
tis éotiv avTn Kal mocov akia; tis éxetvay 
oldev, omoTe det yXphoOat avTh Kal ote 9); 


1 Wolf: yiwouévov 8, 

2 The words wh te wupayv 3 wh re npidav; ph re trmous mh vi 
wivds; ‘Or wheat, or barley, or a horse, ora dog?” which 
follow at this point in S, were deleted by Necheukl (after 
Schweighiuser) as being out of keeping with the context. 
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is seen? And what messenger is so swift and so 
attentive as the eye? And did He to no purpose 
make also the intervening air so active and so intent 1 
that the vision passes through it as through some 
tense medium? And did He to no purpose create 
light, without the presence of which all else were 
useless ? 

Man, be neither ungrateful for these gifts, nor 
yet forgetful of the better things, but for sight and 
hearing, yes and, by Zeus, for life itself and for 
what is conducive to it, for dry fruits, for wine, for 
olive oil, give thanks unto God; and at the same 
time remember that He has given you something 
better than all these things—the faculty which can 
make use of them, pass judgement upon them, 
estimate the value of each. For what is that which, 
in the case of each of these faculties, shows what it 
is worth?? Is it each faculty itselfPp Did you ever 
hear the faculty of sight say anything about itself? 
Or the faculty of vision? No, but they have been 
appointed as servants and slaves to minister to the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
And if you ask, what each thing is worth, of whom 
do you ask? Who is to answer you? How, then, 
can any other faculty be superior to this which both 
uses the rest as its servants, and itself passes judge- 
ment upon each several thing and pronounces upon 
it? For which one of them knows what it is and 
what it is worth? Which one of them knows when .- 
one ought to use it, and when not? What is the 


1 That is, firm,’ taut, clastic, so as to be sensitive to the 
action of the spirit of vision, and not dull and yielding like 
mud or putty. 

2 Yor the gencral theme, seo I. 1. 
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\ 4 \ ? 
Tis oT ) avoiyovoa Kal KELovaa Tors odGar- 
\ \ > > Ka 5 ~“ ? / a“ be 
ous Kalb ad av det amroatpepovaa, Tots dé 
¢ , f b 3 e 
Tpocayouca ; 1) opaTiKyn ; ov, ANN 1 Tpoaspe- 
5 \ , 
TiLK, TIS 7) TH WTA éTLKAELOVTA Kai avolyouaa ; 
\ n x 
tis, Kal Hv mweptepyos Kal wevOives 1) Wart 
> 7 eX f . ft 2 ‘4.3 M4 
QKiVNTOL UTO NOYOU ; 7 AKOVEOTLK) 3~ OUK adrAH 
4 mpoatperixn Stvamus. eT avTn idovaa, Ort 
? “a \ Cal “A ” e / 
ev Tuddais Kal kwdhais Tats adXrAaIS aTracais 
/ , 9 , a , 
Suvdpeciv ote unoé Te GAO ouvopay duvapévats 
“~ \ ld 
TAHnY auTa éxetva Ta Epya, ep ols rTeTayuevar 
n ‘a \ 
clot Staxovety TavTn Kab varnpeTtety, avTn dé wov7n 
6&) Bréres nal tds 7 AAAS Kabopd, worou 
¢ / > f \ e 4 / e “ ¥ 
ExdaTn a&ia, Kab auTynv, médNres Huty AAAO TE 
/ 
arodaiverOat TO KpaTLoToV Eval 7) avTHY ; Kal 
/ a 9 4 \ > \ A Cf A . ) \ 
Ti motes dAXO OPOarpos avorxyOels 7 Opa; Ef dé 
~ \ fal ’ fond n n 
Sel Tv TOU Tivos idEety yuVaiKa Kal Tas, TIS 
, > \ ca n a 
evel ; 1) WpoaspeeKy. eb O€ Sel TLaTEVTaL Tots 
Ney Getow 7) amLoTHoat Kal micTevoavTa épeOi- 
cOAvat } 7}, Tis Neves ; oVY 1 WpoatpeTiKy ; 7 dé 
ppactinn altyn Kal KaANWTLCTLK) TOV OVOMATOD, 
” + aA bu , » ~ “r 
el TIS apa tdla Ouvaps, TL AAXO TroLEl H, OTAaY 
4 / f / f \ ? , 
EuTéon NOOS TEpl Tivos, KAAN@TICEL TA OVOMATLA 
/ 7 
Kal ouvTiOnolw WoTEp OF KoMpwTAL TV Kd-unD ; 
/ +] A / n 
motepov 6 evmeiv amewov 1) cloTical Kal ovTwS 
t \ f a 
GpeLvon H ExelLvws Kat TOUTO TpPéTrOV 4) Ov Tpéro”, 
\ \ ¢ / 
Kal TOV Kalpov ExdoTou Kal THY YpelaV Tis ANAT 
/ A ¢ / / 
AEyEl 7 TpoaspeTixyn ; Oédeus odv avTnv. TapEr- 
a cn / 
Jodoay avris xatayndicacbas; 


1 Upton from his ‘ codex” (after Wolf): 4 dcovorinol 8. 
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faculty that opens and closes the eyes, and turns 
them away from the things from which it should turn 
them, but directs them toward other thingsep The 
faculty of sight? No, but the faculty of moral 
purpose. What is the faculty that closes and opens 
the ears? What is that faculty by virtue of which 
men are curious and inquisitive, or again, unmoved 
by what is said? The faculty of hearing? No, it 
is none other than the faculty of moral purpose. 
When, then, this faculty sees that all the other 
faculties which surround it are blind and deaf, and 
unable to see anything but the very acts for which 
they have been appointed to serve and minister 
unto it, while it alone sees clearly and surveys, not 
only all the rest, determining what each is worth, 
but itself also, is it likely to pronounce that anything 
else is supreme but itself? And what else can the 
open eye do-but see? But whether it ought to 
see someone's wife and how, what faculty tells it? 
That of moral purpose. And what faculty tells a 
man whether he ought to believe what he has been 
told, or disbelieve, and, if he believes, whether he 
ought to be provoked by it or not? Is it not that 
of moral purpose? And this faculty of speech and 
of the adornment of language, if it really is a separate 
faculty, what else does it do, when discourse arises 
about some topic, but ornament and compose the 
words, as hairdressers do the hair? But whether 
it is better to speak than to keep silence, and to 
do so in this way, or in that, and whether this is 
appropriate or not appropriate, and the proper 
occasion and utility of each action—what else tells 
us all this but the faculty of moral purpose? Would 
you, then, have it come forward and condemn itself? 
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“Ti ovv,” yoiv, “ei ovTws to Tpaypwa éyet, 
Kat StvaTar TO Staxovody Kpelacoy Elva éxelvou 
© Oltaxovel, o tm@mos Tov imméws 7) 0 KUwY TOD 
KuUYnyOD 4 TO Opyavoy tod KiaptoTodD 7 of 
umnpétat ToD Bactréws ;"”—Tiéorte TO ypwmmevov; 
Tpoaiperts. Th éTipmeretTas TAVTMY ; Tpoalpects. 
Tt OXOv avaipet Tov avGpwirrov TOTE peVv ALLO, 
Tote © a@yyovn, ToTé dé KATA KpNuVOd ; Tpoat- 
pects, Elta TovTou TL iaxupdrepoy év avOpwrrots 
éoTiv; Kab TOS olov Te TOV AkKwAUTOV Ta 
KoUOpMEVva ; THY OpaTiKIY SUVA Tiva TéhuKeEY 
éumroditey ; Kal mpoaipeots kal dmpoaipera. 
THY GKOVETLKNY TAVTA, THY Hpactinny @cavTos. 
Tpoatpecey € TL éumrodibe méhuKev; ampoai- 
péetov ovdév, aut & éautny diactpadetoa. d1d, 
TOUTO Kakla wovn AUT yiveTas I) ApeTr wovn. 

Kita rydtxavtn divas obca Kut Tact Tots 
aro erureraypévn tapedodaa ruiv NeyéTo 
KPATLOTOY civat TOY vTwY THY odpKa. ovde é 
auTy » capE éauTay Edeyev elvas Kpatioron, 
nvécxeTo ay Tis avTAs. viv Oé Ti éotiv, ’Eari- 
KOUPE, TO TAUTA ATropaivduevoy ; Td wept TéXous 
cuyyeypados, TO Ta Puotxd, TO rept Kavovos ; 


1 Salmasius: mpoa:perd 8. 





1 This passage is very obscure in the original and it may 
well be that something is missing before § 16 which would 
make the objector’s question more plausible, or else after the 
first part of the question, so that the remainder would belong 
to the answer by Hpictetus. It isnot impossible that the 
whole paragraph, §§ 16-19, is derived from a separate context 
and fitted in here rather badly by Arrian himself or by some 
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“What then,” says an objector, “if the matter 
stands like thes, and itis possible for that which serves 
to be superior to what it serves—the horse to the 
rider, or the dog to the hunter, or his instrument 
to the harper, or his servants to the king?” ! Well, 
what faculty is it that uses the services of the rest 
in this way? Moral purpose. What is it that 
attends to everything? Moral purpose. What is it 
that destroys the whole man, sometimes by hunger, 
sometimes by a noose, sometimes by hurling him 
over a cliff? Moral purpose. Is there, then, any- 
thing stronger than this among men? Yet how 
can the things that are subject to hindrance be 
stronger than that which is unhindered? What are 
by their very nature capable of hindering the faculty 
of vision? Both moral purpose and things that lie 
outside its sphere. The same hinder vision; and 
so it is also with speech. But what is by its 
very nature capable of hindering moral purpose ? 
Nothing that lies outside its sphere, but only itself 
when perverted. For this reason moral purpose 
becomes the only vice, or the only virtue. 

Therefore, since it is so great a faculty and has 
been set over everything else, let 2 come before 
us and say that the flesh is of all things the most 
excellent. Nay, even if the flesh itself called itself 
most excellent, one would not have tolerated such a 
statement. But now what is it, Epicurus, that makes 
such a declaration? that composed the treatise 
On the End, or The Physics, or On the Slandard ?* 
ancient reader or editor, because essentially it does no more 
than repeat the preceding paragrapa. 

2 Famous works by Hpicurus, of which the first treated 


ethics and the third epistomology, the “standard ” being a 
standard of judgement or criterion. 
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\ \ , 7 ‘\ / va 
TO TOV Twywva KadeiKos; TO ypadov, OTe 
: , G 
anéOvnokev, OTL “THY TEXEUTALAY ayoVTES aa 
/ 39 \ A e ? 
Kal paxapiay Awépav; 1 capE ) n Tpoaipeacs ; 
“ € a“ \ 
Elta TovTOU TL KpElacoY éXELV OMONOYELS Kai OU 
a / \ \ 
paivyn ; ovT@s TUpros Tals arnGetats Kal Kw@bos 
él; 
\ f ld \ 
Ti ov; atipale: Tis TAS aAXNaS SuVaues; 
f y / 
yévouro. Neyer TLS pyoeuiay eivar Ypeiayv 7 
inl n 
Tpoayayny &wo! THs mpoatpeTtKis Suvdpews; 
> / 7 ‘ 
un yévolto. avontov, ace8és, aYapiaTov TTpos 
7 
Tov Qeov. GANA THY akiay éxdoT@ aTodidwour. 
” / \ , ? > > id / ld 
Eote yap TLs Kal Gvou XpEla, ANN ovy nALKN Boos: 
4 
ott Kal KUYOS, GAN ovy HALKN OiKéTOU: EaTL 
N > / ? ? 3 ¢ “ “ w 
Kt OLKETOU, GAN OVX HALKYN TMV TrOkLT@V: EoTt 
al / 
Kat TOUT@OV, GXN OVY jALKH TOV apYovT@Y. ov 
pévto. Out TO GANA Elval KpeiTTOVa Kal fy 
Tapéxes Ta ETEpA Ypeiav aTluacTéov. eorTL TIS 
‘al a b 
akia Kai THS dpactiKhns Suvduews, GAXr’ ovY 
fal “ f nn / 
HrLKN THS TpoatpeTiKhs. OTav ovv TavTa Néyo, 
pon tis ol€cOm Ste apuedely vas Abia hPpacews: 
b) \ \ e] a +O) ¥ ? \ “ > \ 
ovdée yap dbOarpdv ov’ drwy ovbé yesipay ovdé 
mod@v ovd éaoOATos ov’ UTodnudtwv. GA’ av 
+ ? / “ ’ 
pou Twuvbavn “Ti ovy EoTl KPaTLOTOY TOY OVTOY ;” 


1 Supplied by Schenkl. 





1 That is, assume the réle of a philosopher, compare I. 2, 
29, and note. 

2 A slight variation from the standard form of the famous 
saying of Epicurus on his death-bed. See Usener, Hpicurca, 
p. 143, 16, and especially Diog. Laert. X. 10, 82: ‘And 
when he was at the point of death, he wrote the following 
letter to [domeneus: ‘ We have written this letter to you on 
a happy day to us, which is also the last day of our life. Vor 
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that caused you to let your beard grow long?! 
that wrote as it was dying: “We are spending 
what is our last and at the same time a happy 
day?”’? Was it the flesh or the moral purpose? 
Come, do you confess that you have something 
superior to the flesh, and you are not insane, either ? 
Are you, in all truth, so blind and deaf? 

Well, what then? Does a man despise his 
other faculties? Far from it! Does a man say 
there is no use or advancement save in the faculty 
of moral purpose? Far from it! That is unintel- 
ligent, impious, ungrateful towards God. Nay, he is 
but assigning its true value to each thing. For there is 
some use in an ass, but not as much as there is in 
an ox; there is use also in a dog, but not as much 
as there is in a slave; there is use also in a slave, 
but not as much as there is in your fellow-citizens ; 
there is use also in these, but not as much as there 
is in the magistrates. Yet because some things are 
superior we ought not to despise the use which the 
others give. There is a certain value also in the 
faculty of eloquence, but it is not as great as that 
of the faculty of moral purpose. When, therefore, 
I say this, let no one suppose that I am bidding you 
neglect speech, any more than I bid you neglect 
eyes, or ears, or hands, or feet, or dress, or shoes. 
But if you ask me, “ What, then, is the highest of 


strangury has attacked me, and also a dysentery, so violent 
that nothing can be added to the violence of my sufferings. 
But the cheerfulness of my mind, which arises from the 
recollection of all my philosophical contemplations, counter- 
balances all these afflictions. And I beg you to take care of 
the children of Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of the 
devotion shown by the youth to me, and to philosophy.’” 
(Youge’s translation. ) 
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Ti ELT $ THY Ppac tinny ; ; ov /Ouvapar: aXra THY 
mpomiperexnyy, oray 6pm yevntar. TOOTO yap 
éort TO Kaneivy Xpopmevov Kal Tals adrals 
Tahoas Kal pixpais Kal peydras duvdueoiv 
TOUTOU catopbwbevtos ayados av0 pwr os yiveratty 
dr oTevXOEvros KaKos avOpwiros yiveras’ Tap 
aTuxovper, evTuxodpen, peppomel” addfdovs, 
evaperrodper, aT NOS O LednOos * bev KAKOSaLLO- 
via TovelTat, TUXOY 6 émipereias evoalpoviay. 
To & al pew THY uve pty THS ppaariris kal 
Néryery [77 elvat edema Tais arnOetars ov povov 
aX aptaTou eo ™ pos TOUS S€OM@KOTAS, AANA Kal 
detrov. 0 yap TOLOUTOS poBeiobat MOL OOKEL, ph 
elmep éoTt TOs Suvauis Kara Tov TOTOD, ou 
Suv Paev AUTIHS Katappovija as. TOLOUTOL état 
Kab ob Néyovres [noe lav elvat Taparraryny 
Kadhous TT POs aioxos. clr, opLoicos iy cuvnOivar 
Tov Bepoirny dovra Kal tov “AXIANES , omoteos 
THY Edevny Kab Hv eruye ® yuracKa ; Kab Tadra 
papa Kab drypoua Kab OUK edoT@v THY EXAOTOV 
dvaw, GAXra hoBoupévwy pn av tis alaOynrat THs 
d:ahopas, evdus cuvaprracbels Kab nrrnbels 
amend n. GNA TO peya TOUTO, QTONLTELY EKAO TW 
THY aurToo Suvapy 3) iy eyes Kal drroNTr Ova, iSeiv 
Thy akiav Ths duvvduews Kal TO KpatioTOV TaV 
dvT@y KaTapadely Kal TODTO ev TAYTL LETAOLWKELY, 
mTépl TOUTO é€oTrovdaKévat, TapEepya Tara pds 


1 The word dyadbs before ylverac was deleted by 
Salmasius. 
2 Sb: AeaAndey MS: Schenkl suggests ducrnOev: neylecta 
Wolf. 
3 Uptons efye 8. 
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all things?’’ what shall I say? The faculty of elo- 
quence? I cannot; butrather that of moral purpose, 
when it becomes a rzght moral purpose. For it is this 
which uses not only that faculty of eloquence but 
also all the other faculties both small and great; 
when this has been set right a man becomes good, 
when it has failed a man becomes bad ; it is through 
this that we are unfortunate, and are fortunate, 
blame one another, and are pleased with one 
another; in a word, it is this which, when ignored, 
produces wretchedness, but when attended to pro- 
duces happiness. 

But to do away with the faculty of eloquence and 
to say that in all truth it is nothing is the act not 
merely of a man ungrateful to those who have given ~ 
it, but also cowardly. For such a person seems to 
me to be afraid that, if there really is a faculty of 
this kind, we may not be able to despise it. Such 
also are those who assert that there is no difference 
between beauty and ugliness. What! could a man 
be affected in the same way by the sight of Thersites 
and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen 
and that of some ordinary woman? But these are 
the notions of foolish and boorish persons who do 
not know the nature of each several thing, but are 
afraid that if a man notices the superiority of the 
aculty in question he will immediately be carried 
away by it and come off worsted. Nay, the great 
thing is this: to leave each in the possession of his 
own proper faculty, and, so leaving him, to observe 
the value of the faculty, and to learn what is the 
highest of all things, and in everything to pursue 
after this, to be zealous about this, treating all other 
things as of secondary value in comparison with it, 
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“ / > fa) 
TOUTO TETOLNMEVOV, OV [LEVTOL apmeXOvUYTA OVS 


\ \ 4 “ 
35 éxelvav Kata duvamty. Kai yap OpGarpov émipe- 
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ANTEoV, GAN ovy ws TOD KpaTloTOV, GANA Kal 
ToUT@Y dia TO KpaTioToV: OTL ExEltvO OVK AdrWS 
&e. cata hic et pn év TovTOLS EvAOYLaTODY Kal 
Ta érepa Tapa Ta ETEpa aipovpevov. 

Ti ody dort TO yivopevoy ; olov él TIS aTrLOV Eis 
THY TaTpioa Thy éavTOU Kal Stodevmy TravdoKetor 
KANOV ApécavTOS AVT@ TOV TavdoKkeiov KaTapévor 
év T@ Travodoxel@. avOpwre, éredadou cou Tis 
mpobécews: ovK els TODTO HdevEs, ANG Od TOUTOV. 
“GAG Koprpov TovTO.” mocad dda TravboKela 
Kouwrd, TOgoL O€ AELMOVES* ATANBS ws dtodos. TO 
6é mpoxelpwevoy éxeivo: els THY TaTpioa éemavedOely, 
TOUS olKxelous amadrakas déous, avTov Ta Tod 
TOALTOU ToLelVy, yhuat, TavooTroteto bas, apEas Tas 
vouttouevas apyds. ov yap Tovs Koprporépous 
nuiv tomous éxrAeEdpevos éXrAVOAaS, ANN’ Ev ols 
éyévou Kal av Kataréraéat moNirns, év TovToLS 
dvaotpadnadpuevos. TocovToy Tt Kal évtadba éart 
TO yuvopuevov. érrel dtd ANOyou Kal ToLaUTNS TAapa- 
doaews EAOciv ei TO TéXeLOV Set KaL THY aAUTOD 
mpoaiperw éxnabapas kal THD diva THY XpN- 
oTiKny TOY havraciayv opOny KaTacKevacat, 
avayKen 6€ THY Tapddoow yivecOar bia Two? 
Oewpnudtov Kai ba XéEews rrords Kal peta Tivos 
Toiktdias Kat SpiwuTyntos Tov Oewpnudrov, wr’ 


1 Sid trey Kronenberg: ray 8. 





1 Compare the saying ascribed to Jesus by the (ireat 
Mogul Akbar as inscribed on a gateway of the ruined city 
Futtey-pore-Sikri in India, ‘‘Jesus had said: ‘The world 
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though without neglecting these, as far as this is 
possible. For we must take care of our eyes too, 
yet not as the highest thing, but we must take care 
of them for the sake of the highest; because this 
latter will not have its natural perfection unless it 
uses the eyes with reason and chooses one thing 
instead of another. 

What, then, generally takes place? Men act 
like a traveller on the way to his own country who 
stops at an excellent inn, and, since the inn pleases 
him, stays there. Man, you have forgotten your 
purpose ; you were not travelling to this but through 
it.4 “ But this is a fine inn.” And how many other 
inns are fine, and how many meadows—yet simply 
for passing through. But your purpose is the other 
thing, to return to your country, to relieve the fear 
of your kinsmen, to do the duties of a citizen your- 
self, to marry, bring up children, hold the customary 
offices. For you did not come into the world to 
select unusually fine places, I ween, but to live and 
go about your business in the place where you were 
born and were enrolled as a citizen. Something 
like this takes place also in the matter which we 
are considering. Since a man must advance to 
perfection through the spoken word and_ such 
instruction as you receive here, and must purify his 
own moral purpose and correct the faculty which 
makes use of external impressions, and since the 
instruction must necessarily be given by means of 
certain principles, and in a particular style, and 
with a certain variety and impressiveness in the 
is but a bridge, over which you must pass, but must not 
linger to build your dwelling.”” See Resch, 4grapha (1906), 
no. 95, p. 292. 
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AVTOV TLVES TOUTWY ANOKOMEVOL KATAMevovaw 
avtod, 6 pev vid THs NéEEws, 0 SO Ud aVAAO- 
yicpov, 0 & bro peTaTiTTovT@Y, 0 0 UT’ &ddov 
Tivos ToLovTOU TavdoKeiov, Kal MpoopelvavTes 
KATACHTOVTAL WS Tapa Tals LELpHatv. 

"AvOpwrre, TO TpoKElmEvOY HV TOL KaTATKEVAT AL 
cauTov Keno TeKOY tals TPOTTLMTOVS ats pavra- 
clas Kata dvow, év opéEer avamorevxtov, év 6 
EXKALTEL ATEPLTTMTOV, NOETOT ATUXOVVTA, p1- 
Sémore SuacTUVobvTa, édevOepov, AKWAUTOY, Avava- 
ykaoTov, cuvappnocovtra TH ToD Ards SdLorKyjoes, 
TavTn mweLOduevoy, TAUVTNH evaperTodYTa, prdéva 
peudhouevov, pnoév’ aiti@pevov, Svvdmevov eitrely 
TovTOUS TOUS aTixous €& ANS WuXhs 

dryou 56 pw, @ Led, cal avy 1) Wempwpevn. 

eita TOUTO TO TMpoKeluevoy Exwv apécavTds cor 
NeFediov, dperdvrwy Jewpnudatav rivayv avTod 
KATAPLEVELS KAL KaTOLKELY Tpoalpn émthaBomeEVos 
Tov év olx@ Kal Néyers “TadTa Koprpa éoti’’; 
Tis yap Neyer pr Elvar avTa Koprrd; arr as 
dioSov, ws TavodoKela. Ti yap KwrAver hodfovra 





1 In Encheiridion 53 the other three verses are quoted : 


‘To that goal long ago to me assigncd. 
Vl follow and not falter ; if my will 
Prove weak and craven, still Vl follow on.” 


They are derived from a poem of Cleanthes (Von Arnim, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fraymenta, 1. frag. 527). For a somewhat 
indifferent translation of them into Latin, see Seneca, Hpist., 
107. 11, who adds as a fifth verse in the pointed style 
characteristic of him : Ducunt volentem fatu, nolentem trahunt. 
‘‘ The willing are led by fate, the reluctant dragged.” It is 
not impossible that the sentiment here expressed may be 
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form of these principles, some persons are captivated 
by all these things and stay where they are; one is 
captivated by style, another by syllogisms, another 
by arguments with equivocal premisses, another by 
some other “inn” of that sort, and staying there they 
moulder away as though they were among the 
Sirens. 

Man, your purpose was to make yourself com- 
petent to use conformably with nature the external 
impressions that came to you, in desire not to fail 
in what you would attain, and in avoidance not to 
fall into what you would avoid, never suffering mis- 
fortune, never ill fortune, free, unhindered, uncon- 
strained, conforming to the governance of Zeus, 
obeying this, well satisfied with this, blaming no 
one, charging no one, able to say with your whole 
heart the verses, beginning: 


«Lead thou me on, O Zeus, and Destiny.” 4 


And then, although you have this purpose, because 
some petty trick of style, or certain principles, catch 
your fancy, are you going to stay just where you 
are and choose to dwell there, forgetful of the 
things at home and saying “This is fine’’? Well, 
who says that it is not fine? But only like a 
passageway, like an “inn.” For what is to prevent 


one of the remote and probably unconscious inspirations of 
Cardinal Newman’s celebrated hymn, 


‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on!” 


For his mind being haunted by ‘‘some texts of this kind,” 
t.é., that ‘‘God meets those who go in His way,” etc., see 
Ward's Life of John Heury Cardinal Newman, I. 55. 
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A \ / 
as Anwoobévns daruyetv ; ti 6€ KwAVEL TUAO- 
¢ f > 
ylioLous avarvovTa ws Xpvowrmos aOdov elvat, 
Tev0etv, POovety, atmAMS TapaccerOar, KaKodat- 


45 povely ; ovdé év. opads ovv Ort mavooxeia Hy 
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a 4 li iy 
Travra ovdevds dEta, TO O€ MpoKEelmevoy &XO Hv. 
Tatra Stay Néyw Mpos Tivas, OloVTaL ME KAaTA- 

/ x \ 
Badrrew rH wept TO Aéyewv Ertpméedecay 7) THY Tepl 
/ 
ta Oewpynpata. eyo 8 ov tavTny kataBadro, 
a 3 ca) 
GNX TO Tepl TadT GxaTarynKTiKast Eye Kal 
a \ nm , 
éyrat0a tidecOa. tas avtay édridas. eb TIS 
TOUTO TapioTas BAaTTEL TOUS AKOvOYTAS, Kame 
4 e al f > 3 
ribecGe Ga tov BraTTOVTAY. ov Svvanat § 
# / \ / \ \ f 
arrtio Pér@V TO KNATLOTOY KAL TO KUPL@TATOY 
dNXo Aéyerv elvar, ty” bpuiv yapiowpat. 


x0. IIpos tiva trav ove HEt@pévoy UT’ 
auTov. 

Kimovros avt@ tevos Otte Todds érribupdy 
gov axovcat AOov mpos cé Kal ovdéroTé pot 
dmexpive Kal viv, ef dvvarov, Tapakard ce 
eimrety tL pot, Aoxet cor, pn, xabdrep &dQov 
Tivos elvas TéexVN OUTS 5é Kal TOD rNéyeLV, HY O 
pev Exwv ewrreipws épel, 0 O€ un you aretpas ;— 
Aoxet.—Ovdxody 6 pev bid Tod réyeuw avros Te 
a@perovpevos Kal addous oles Te Hv wperety oUTOS 
éumreipws ay éyot, 6 b€ BXarTopevos MaAROV Kal 
Prartwv obToS aretpos dv ein THS Téyvys TadTS 
THS TOU Aéyetv; eVpots Av Tous wev BrYarTomévous 


1 Upton’s “codex”: raira xaradnerixnas S. 
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a man having the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
yet being unhappy, and what is to prevent him 
from analyzing syllogisms like Chrysippus, and yet 
being wretched, from sorrowing, envying, in a word, 
from being disturbed and miserable? Absolutely 
nothing. You see, then, that these were “inns” of 
no value, while your purpose was something else. 
When I speak thus to some people they think that 
I am disparaging the study of rhetoric or that of 
general principles. Yet I am not disparaging this, 
but only the habit of dwelling unceasingly on these 
matters and setting one’s hopes in them. Ifa man 
does his hearers harm by presenting this view, set 
me down too as one of those who work harm. 
But when I see that one thing is highest and 
supreme, I cannot say the same of something else, 
in order to gratify you, my hearers. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


To one of those whom he did not deem morthy 


Someone said to him: I have often come to you, 
wishing to hear you and you have never given me 
an answer; and now, if it be possible, I beg you to 
say something to me. He answered: Do you think 
that, just as in anything else there is an art, so 
there is also an art in speaking, and that he who 
has this art will speak with skill, while he who does 
not have it will speak without skill ?—I do.—Then 
he who by speaking benefits himself and is able to 
benefit others would be speaking with skill, while 
he who confers injury rather than benefit would be 
without skill in this art of speaking? You would 
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€ ‘ 
Tous 8 @pehouuevous. ol 0 adKkovovres TavTes 
opedobvrat ad’ ay axovovow } Kab TovUTwY eUpots 
dv Tous pey w@beroupévous Tovs Oé Bramropevous ; ; 
—Kal rottav, é$n.—Ovcoiv nat évtadla boot 
\ ? ‘4 3 f > a vd > > f 
pep éutrelpwos axovovow wpedovvtat, door 8 anrei- 
/ 
pos Prdrrovrat ;—Opworoye.— Koti apa tes 
éuerpia Kaldtep tov réyety ovTwS Kal Tod 
axovew ;— Houxev.—Ei 6é Botrer, Kal ovtas 
/ 3 ‘d N “A cd , 
oxéat avTo. TO povatKas ayracOar Tivos cot 
A a la f \ ? / e 
Soxet ;—Movorxov.— Ti 5€; tov avdpidvta as 
“a / 
Sei KaTacKevdcas Tivos cot haivetat ;— Avépiav- 
TomoLov.—Lo ideiv éwmreipws ovdemsas cot Tpoc~ 
dela Oat haiverar réxyns ;—Ilpocdetras cat rovto. 
“ \ \ / a A“ 
—Ovxoty ef kal TO déyew ws Set TOD éutreipou 
9 ? ce oa vd \ A ? / ? / “ 
€oTLV, OpGs OTL KaL TO aKovelty whEALMWS TOU 
4 / ° P ‘ N \ / \ 3 / 
éumreipou €oTiv; Kal TO jev TEAELWS Kal BPEALLWS, 
d 4 \ \ A > “a b] \ XN / 
ei Bovrel, mpds TO TApOY adwpmey, Crrel KAL WaKpay 
éxpev auphdorepoe travrés Tod TotovTou: éxetvo dé 
ral 4 a / “~ ry “ 
was Gy TiS OmoNoyHoal wor Soxel, OTL TrooHS yé 
A“ a ¢ ‘A 
Tivos THLAAS Wepl TO aKovEety TpogdeiTaLs O TAY 
/ \ 
dirocddwyv adkovaopevos. 7) yap ov; 
/ \ n 
Ilepi tivos ody Néyw mpos cé-; SetEov wor. sept 
Tivos akovcat SUvacat; rept dyabav Kal KaKdv; 
ff " 
Tivos; apa ye tmmov ;—Ov.— AAA Bods ;-—Ov. 
iC / 
—Ti otv; avépwrov ;—Nai.—Olédapev ody, ti 
’ yy ra] ? ¢ , y al , ¢ 
éatiy avOpwros, Tis ) Pvows avTod, Tis % évvola; 
\ \ \ n 
évyouer Kal Kata tocov mept tovTo* ta @Ta 
1 Schweighiiuser: rod 8. 
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find that some are injured and others benefited. 
And are all those who hear benefited by what they 
hear, or would you find that of them too some are 
benefited but others injured ?—Yes, that is true 
of them also, he said.—Then in this case too are all 
those that show skill in listening benefited, but all 
those that do not show such skill are injured >—He 
agreed.—Is there, therefore, also a certain skill 
in listening, just as there is in speaking ?—So it 
seems.—But, if you please, look at the matter from 
this angle also: whose part do you think it is to 
handle an instrument musically ?—The musician’s. 
—Very well, and whose part does it appear to you 
to be to make a statue properly ?—The sculptor’s.— 
Does it appear to you to require no art to look at 
a statue with skill?—This also requires art.—TIf, 
then, to speak as one ought is the part of a skilled 
person, do you see that to hear with benefit to 
himself is also the part of the skilled person? Now 
as for perfection and benefit, if you please, let us 
drop the consideration of them for the present, since 
both of us are far removed from anything of that 
sort; but this I think everyone would admit, that 
the man who is going to listen to the philosophers 
needs at least a certain amount of practice in listening. 
Is it not so? 

What, then, shall I talk to you about? Tell me. 
What are you capable of hearing about? About 
things good and evil? Good and evil for what? 
Do you mean for a horse >—No.— Well then, for an 
ox ?—No.—What then? For a man ?—Yes.—Do 
we know, then, what a man is, what his nature is, 
what the concept of man is? And have we ears 
that are to any degree open with regard to this? 
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Nay, have you a conception of what nature is, or can 
you in any measure follow me when I speak? But 
shall I use a demonstration for you? How can I? 
For do you really understand what a proof is, or 
how anything is demonstrated, or by what means? 
Or what things resemble demonstration, but are not 
demonstration ? Do you know, for instance, what is 
true, or what is false; what follows what, what con- 
tradicts, or is out of agreement, or out of harmony 
with what? But am I tointerest you in philosophy ? 
How shall I set before you the contradiction in the 
ideas of the multitude, which leads them to disagree 
about things good and evil, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous, when you do not know what contra- 
diction itself is? Show me, then, what I shall 
accomplish by a discussion with you. Arouse in me 
an eagerness for it. Just as suitable grass when 
shown to the sheep arouses in it an eagerness to 
eat, whereas if you set before it a stone or a loaf 
of bread,? it will not be moved to eat, so we have 
certain moments of natural eagerness for speech 
also, when the suitable hearer appears, and when 
he himself stimulates us. But when the would-be 
hearer by our side is like a stone, or grass, how can 
he arouse desire in the breast of aman? Does the 
vine say to the husbandman, ‘Pay attention to 
me’’? Nay, but the vine by its very appearance 
shows that it will profit him to pay attention to it, 
and so invites him to devote his attention. Who is 
not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children 
to join their sports, and crawl on all fours with 
them, and talk baby talk with them? But who is 


1 'Vhe observation of nature is faulty ; sheep will upon 
occasion cat bread, vegetables, and even meat. 
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eager to play with an ass, or to join its braying? 
For however small it may be, it is still nothing but 
a little ass. 

Why, then, have you nothing to say to me >—There 
is only one thing I can say to you—that the man who 
does not know who he is, and what he is born for, and 
what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom 
he shares it with ; and does not know what the good 
things are and what are the evil, what the noble and 
what the base; and is unable to follow either reason 
or demonstration, or what is true and what is false, 
and cannot distinguish one from the other; and will 
manifest neither desire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor 
purpose in accordance with nature; will not assent, 
will not dissent, will not withhold judgement—such a 
man, to sum it all up, will go about deaf and blind, 
thinking that he is somebody, when he really is 
nobody. What! do you think that this is something 
new? Has it not been true from the time when the 
human race began to be, that every mistake and 
every misfortune has been due to this kind of ignor- 
ance? Why did Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel ? 
Was it not because they did not know what things 
are expedient and what are inexpedient? Does not 
one of them say that it is expedient to give Chryseis 
back to her father, while the other says that it is not 
expedient ? Does not one of them say that he ought 
to get some other man’s meed of honour, while the 
other says that he ought not? Is it. not true that 
this made them forget ‘who they were and what they 
had come for? Ho, there, man, what have you come 
for? To get sweethearts or to fight? ‘To fight.” 
With whom? ‘The Tr ojans or the Greeks? “The 
Trojans.” Well, then, are*you turning your back on 
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1 Homer, Jiiad, II. 25, translated by Bryant. 

4 The reference is obscure; possibly Chryses is meant 
(Wolf and others), but this seems most unlikely, or there may 
be a sneering allusion to some contemporary of the philo- 
sopher, who\was excessively interested in gladiators (Schenk)). 
I am inclined to think rather of Calchas, the high priest 
of the Achaeans, who treats both Agamemnon and Achilles 
with more civility than they would seem to deserve, at least 
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Hector and drawing your sword against your own 
king? As for you, O best of men, are you turning 
your back on your duties as king, 


Who has the charge of nations and sustains 
Such mighty cares,1 


and for the sake of a paltry damsel engage in a fist- 
fight with the greatest warrior among your allies, a 
man whom you ought to honour and protect in every 
way? And do you sink below the level of an elegant 
high priest who treats the noble gladiators with 
all respect?* Do you see the sort of thing that 
ignorance of what is expedient leads to? 

“But I too am rich.” You are not, then, richer 
than Agamemnon, are you? “ But I am also hand- 
some.” You are not, then, handsomer than Achilles, 
are your “But I have also a fine head of hair.” 
And did not Achilles have a finer, and golden hair, 
too? And did he not comb it elegantly and dress it 
up? ‘But I am also strong.’ You are not, then, 
able to lift as large a stone as Hector or Aias lifted, 
are your “But I am also noble born.” Your 
mother is not a goddess, is she, or your father of the 
seed of Zeus? What good, then, does all this do him 
when he sits in tears about the damsel? “ But J am 
an orator.”” And was not he? Do you not observe 
how he has dealt with Odysseus and Phoenix, the 
most skilful of the Greeks in cloquence, how he 
stopped their mouths ? 3 


in the opinion of Epictetus, who had no undue reverence for 
the preat figures of the Mpic. 

3 The reference is to the spirited and convincing speeches 
of Achilles (Zitad, IX.) in answer to the appeals of Odysseus 
and Phoenix. 
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1 Wolf: épedlorw S. 
3 Schenkl: rod S. 
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This is all I have to say to you, and even for this I 
have no heart.—Why so?—Because you have not 
stimulated me. For what is there in you that I may 
look at and be stimulated, as experts in horseflesh are 
stimulated when they see thoroughbred horses? At 
your paltry body? But you make it ugly by the shape 
which you give to it.4 At your clothes? There is 
something too luxurious about them, also. At your 
air, at your countenance? I have nothing to look at. 
When you wish to hear a philosopher, do not ask him, 
“ Have you nothing to say to me?” but only show 
yourself capable of hearing him, and you will see 
how you will stimulate the speaker. 


CHAPTER XXV 


How ts logic necessary 2 


WueEN someone in his audience said, Convince me 
that logic is necessary, he answered: Do you wish me 
to demonstrate this to you >—Yes.— Well, then, must 
I use a demonstrative argument?—And when the 
questioner had agreed to that, Epictetus asked him, 
How, then, will you know if I impose upon you r— 
As the man had no answer to give, Epictetus said: 
Do you see how you yourself admit that all this 
instruction is necessary, if, without it, you cannot so 
much as know whether it is necessary or not? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


What tis the distinctive characteristic of error ? 


Every error involves a contradiction. For since he 
who is in error does not wish to err, but to be right, 


1 That is, by pasture, overeating, or lack of exercise. 
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it is clear that he is not doing what he wishes. For 
what does the thief wish to achieve? His own 
interest. Therefore, if thievery is against his 
interest, he is not doing what he wishes. Now every 
rational soul is by nature offended by contradiction ; 
and so, as long as a man does not understand that he 
is involved in contradiction, there is nothing to 
prevent him from doing contradictory things, but 
when he has come to understand the contradiction, 
he must of necessity abandon and avoid it, just as a 
bitter necessity compels a man to renounce the false 
when he perceives that it is false; but as long as the 
falsehood does not appear, he assents to it as the 
trath. 

He, then, who can show to each man the contra- 
diction which causes him to err, and can clearly 
bring home to him how he is not doing what he 
wishes, and is doing what he does not wish, is strong 
in argument, and at the same time effective both in 
encouragement and refutation. For as soon as any- 
one shows a man this, he will of his own accord 
abandon what he is doing. But so long as you do 
not point this out, be not surprised if he persists in 
his error ; for he does it because he has an impression 
that he is right. That is why Socrates, because he 
trusted in this faculty, used to say: “I am not in the 
habit of calling any other witness to what I say, but 
I am always satisfied with my fellow-disputant, and 
I call for his vote and summon him as a witness, and 
he, though but a single person, is sufficient for me in 
place of all men.”? For Socrates knew what moves 


1 Compare II. 12, 5, and the note on that passage. 





1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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1 Added by Schweighiuser. 
2 Schenkl: ém@péve: or eresOpever S. Many conjectural 


restorations have been proposed. 
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a rational soul, and that like the beam of a balance it 
will incline,! whether you wish or no. Point out to 
the rational governing faculty a contradiction and it 
will desist; but if you do not point it out, blame 
yourself rather than the man who will not be 


persuaded. 


1 The text is very uncertain (see critical note). The 
general idea, however, is pretty clearly that expressed by 
Cicero, Acad. Pri. Il. 38; Tt eniin necesse est lancem in libra 
ponderibus imposttis deprimi, sic antmum peraspicurts cedere. 


CORRIGENDA 


page 19, note 2, for ‘‘dark red” read ‘bright red.” 

97, headline, for ‘‘ Book VII” read ‘* Book I.” 

132, line 17, for ‘‘ guiding” read ‘ governing.” 

161, line 9 from bottom, for ‘‘ Mysia” read ‘‘ Moesia.” 
178, note 1, ttalicize the first letter in ‘* Sophistes,”’ 
193, line 3, for ** bestial” read ‘* beast-like.”’ 

193, line 9 from bottom, for ‘‘Send him away” read 
**Don’t mind him.” 

217, 4 lines below the verse, for ‘“‘to the formation . . 
about death we manifest,” read SSabout the formation 
. . . on death we show.” 

331, line 4 from bottom, for ‘ for bits” read ‘‘ for pretty 
bits.” 
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ADDENDA 


Introd. Epistle I, add to note 1, p. 4: Cf M. Aurel. I. 7 and 
R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (1895), IL. 243, 2. 

Add note to Book I. 4, 15: An excellent commentary on thie 
sentiment expressed here is offered by Seneca, Ep. 33, 7-9. 

Add to note 1, Book I. 14, 2 (p. 101): ; and especially J. Rohy, 
Phitol, Supplbd, XVIT. (1923), 34-76. 

Add to note 1, Book I. 14, 10 (p, 103): Cf Psalm 94, 9: He 
that hath formed the eye, shall He not see? 

Add to note 1, Book I. 15, 4 (p. 106): The term is well defined 
by Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, IT. 29. 

Add note, Book I, 20, 6: For a close parallel, see Plato, ep. 
III, 409 pw (cf Bonhoffer, 1911, 168). 

Add note, Book I, 25, 15: For the reference to Trajan’s cam- 
paigns along the Danube, sce Colardeau, 299 (after Doulcet), 
and Hartmann, 262. Cf. the second addendum ahove. 

Add to note, Book I, 28,4: , apparently combined with Phaedo, 
90 n (Gf Schenk’, p. exi) The conflation is probably 
due to a summary of Plato's teaching, very likely in 
Chrysippus, for it is repeated exactly in IT. 22, 36. 

Add note, Book I, 29, 46~7: For an interesting discussion of 
the word ‘‘ witness” here in a sense that partially antici- 
pates that in the Christian word martyr,” see F. Dornseilf 
in Archiv fiir Rel.- Wiss., 1923~4, 22: 184 ff, esp. 137-9. 

Add note, Book II. 9, 20: There may also be some doubt as to 
the meaning of #pyuévov, since among recent scholars, 
Hartmann, p. 267, takes it of persecution in courts of 
law, while Sharp, p. 134, refers it to circumcision. 
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Academics, 37, 39, 371 ff. 

Academy, 171, 175 

Acceptably to the gods, things done, 


99 ff. 

Achilles, 87, 143, 159, 183, 185, 415, 
427, 429 

Acropolis, the, 331 

Activity, a duty of man, 75 

Actor, 197, 199 

Admetus, 395 

Admiration, desire for, 141, 143 

Admission of weaknesses, 383 ff. 

Ailriatic, 253 

Adultery, 233 £., 279, 353 

Advice, 231 

Acolus, 11 

Agamemnon, 143, 159, 185, 427, 429 

Agvippinus, 15, 19 

Aias, 275, 429 

Alcibiades, 355 

Alexander the Great, 805, 397 

Alexander (Varig), 183, 361, 399 

Allegiance, oath of, 105 

Amphiaraus, 403 

Amphitheatre, 163 

Analysis of syllogisms, 233 

Anger, 99, 121 [f., 167, 177 f1., 279, 353 

Animals, for the service of man, 45, 
109, 261; different from men, 43, 
67, 181, 259 

Another (= Goud), 161, 205, 243 

Antigonus, 301 

Antipater, 349, 361, 363 

Anti-social doctrines, 373, 376 

Antisthenes, 117, 347 

Ansxicty, 207 0, 3828 

Anytus, L9L, 229, 242, 243 

Ape, 237 

Applause, 297, 299 

Application, of preconceptions, 145, 
285, 287, 339 

Appropriate, the, 23, 179 

Appropriation to one’s own needs, 


133 
Archedemus, 237, 349, 363 


Argumentation, art of, 291 ff. 

Arguments, 345. See also Hguivocal 
premisses ; EHypothetical arguments 
or syllogisnis ; Syltogisms. 

Avicia, 15 

Arrian, 5 

Art of living, 107 

Asclepius, 397 

Ass, or donkey, 127, 131, 248, 261, 
413, 427 

Assayer of silver, 233 

Assent, 31,119, 121, 177, 341, 347 

Athena, statue of, 263, 265, 367 

Athenian, 63 £., 399 

Athens, 163, 33], 333, 379 

Athlete, 21, 31, 151, 195, 345, 347, 357 

Atreus, The, of Huripides, 187 

Attica, 335 

Augustus, priesthood of, 135 

Authority, see Control. 

Avarice, 351, 353 

Avengers, 376 

Aversion, 11, 29, 31 


Baby talk, 125 
Balance, 185, 
Criterion. 

Ball play, 2-11, 243 

Banquet, 169, 338, 361, 363 

Baptists, 273 

Bath, 381, 383, 389 

Baths of Nero, 331 

Bato, 23 

Deard, 23, 111, 413 

Beheading, 11, 13, 19, 28, 127, 187, 193 

Better, the, 10 prevail over the worse, 
9 


289, 1385. See also 


Lird-auguyr, 257 

Birth, 63, 65, 97 

Books, 81, 338, 405; cost of, 33 

Boreas, LL 

Boxers, 355 

Briseis, 159 

Brother, and brothers, 97, 99, 107; 
duty of, 277 

DBrutes, 25 
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Buffoon, 197 
Bugbears, 217 


Bull, 23 
Buskins, 197, 199 


Caesar, 21, 25, 65, 75, 105, 133, 135, 
197, 203, 253, 301, 303, 311, 365 

Calm,” 27, 2 

Calypso, "363 

Capital punishment, abolition of, 123 

Capitol, 59, 135 

Carpenter, 307 

Caution, 213 ff, 

Chains oil detiare, 13, 127,131, 187 

Chamberlain, 133 

Child and children, 79 ff., 95, 149, 151, 
157, 195, 217, 329, 331, 333, 3-43, 
395, 425 

Choice, 11, 31, 35, 179, 341 

(Christians), 272, 273 

Chrysantas, 251° 

Chryseis, 143 

Chrysippus, 29, 31, 35, 36, 77, 117, 
119, 249, 333, 347, 349, "361, 363, 
421 


Ciconians, 363 

Circumstances, 25] 

Cithaeron, 155 

Citharoede, 203, 297, 299, 323, 325 

Citizen, duty of, 91, 275, 277, 417; 
of universe, 6 63, 65, 275, 319 

Cleanthes, 31, 117, 361, 363 

Coinage, testing of, 139 

Colophon, 311 

Common property, 235, 237 

Company of men, 95 

Complex thing, a, 760 

Compulsion, 119, 1 

Confidence, 213 ff, “329, 265, 267, 297 

Conflict of opinions, 287 

Consideration, 205 

Contemplation, 203 

Contentment, 89 ff. 

Contradictions, 371, 378, 433 

Control, things under our control, and 
not under our control, 7-13, 38, ote 
97, 99, 125, 145, 147, 157, 189, 2 

227, 239, 297, 299, 301, 369 

Corinth, 333, 343 

Corinthian, 63 f. 

Councillor, 277 

Craftsman (= God), 265 

Criterion, 17, 81, 83, 115, 287. See 

O fo 3 Balance ; ; "Measure ; Standard. 
rito 
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Croesus, 25 
Oross, 229 
Cupping glass, 339 


Daemones, 243 

Death, 13, 15, 21, 87, 99, 173, 175, 
217, 219, 239, 251, 255 

Decisions of will, 87, 89, 121, 163, 
317, 319 

Deer, 215 

Detinitions, 3-41 

Deiphobus, 361 

Deity, the, 101. Sec also Divine, the; 
God ; Gods Zeus. 

Demeter, 381 

Demetrius, 163 

Demosthenes, 421 

Denarius, 1389 

Design, argument from, t f., LL1, 315 

Desire, 11, 27, 29, 31, 225, 377 

Destiny, £19 

Nice, 237, 239 

Diflioulties, 151 ., 157 If., 

Dio, the name, 93, WAL, 303 

Diodorus, 359, 8601 

Diogenes, the Babylonian, 363 

Diogenes, the Cynic, 163, 231, 233, 
305, 333 

Dioscuri, 357 

Diree, 331 

Discrete thing, a, 269 

Display of philosophy, 167 £, 

Divination, 119, 121, 255 1. 

Divine, the, 89, ‘ol, 261,377. Seo also 
Deity, the ; (od; Gods ; LOUS. 

Dog, 25, 395, 413 

Domitian, 257 

Door, the open, yo 219 

Drachma, 53, 2 

Drowning, oT, 390 

Duty, 179, 341, BAZ 

D yseutory, 39] 


205 fg. 


» S01, 363 


Rarthquakes, 253, 329 

Bebatana, 333 

Aiducated man and ¢ thueatd ion, 17, 145, 
171, 195, 199, 201, 207, 219, 281, 227, 
345 

Dgoism. Sea Self-interest. 

Ligyptians, 81, 143, 273; 287 

Hloquence, 413, 415, 421 

End, man’s, 141, 205 ; Lhe lind, by 
Epicurus, ane 

Enthymeme, 

Uipanheoditcs, 13, (73), 133, 169 


INDEX 


Epictetus, 7, 9, 13, 19, 23, 25, 59, 63, 
67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 7, 77, 118, 125, 


127, 135, 169, 191, 253, 297, 349, 
353, 361, 369, 371 

Epicureans, 371 ff, 

Epicurus, 88, 141, 149, 151, 273, 367, 


373, 375, 377, 349, 411, 413 

Equivocal premisses, 51 i., 308, 305, 
389, 419 

Eriphyle, 403 

Error, nature of, 121 &., 431 ff. 

Hteocles, 897 

Euripides, 187, 331 

Hurystheus, 335 

Evil, 213. See also Good. 

Exile, 18, 75, 87, 189 

Expedient, the, 121 

Exposure of infants, 151 

Expression, faculty of, 405 ff. 

External impressions. See Jmpres- 
sions, external, 

Externals, 107, 175, 227, 231, 239, 
245, 325, 399 

Eye-salves, 391 


Failures, 327 

Fair, 318, 315 

Fallacy, 55 

False, the, 433 

Family affection, 79 ff. 

Dates, 95 

Father, duties of, 83, 85 

Fatherhood of God, 63 ff., 99 

Fear, 217, 327 

Teurlessness, 219 

Feeling, 120, 121 

Velicio, 133, 135 

Fetters. See Chains. 

over, 131, 147, 241, 251, 353, 395 

TWidelity, : 233 

Fields of study, 341, 343, 3:15, 347 

Fighting cock, 229 

Virst field of sou 3 341, 347 

Flesh, 399, 411, 4 

Vlies, LoL 

Slorus, 19 

Food, views about, 81. 

Fool, 31 9 

Poot, 245, 249, 275 

Vorgiving, 403, 405 

Foundation, 317, 319 

ox, 27 

ree and freedom, 91, 93, 95, 165, 219, 
221, 227, 345 

Freedom of choice, 29 


Friendship, 391 ff. 
Furies, 375 


Galli, 377 

Game, 157, 159 

Gellius, Lucius, 5 

General principles, 337 

Genius (a guardian spirit), 105 

Getae, 399 

Girls, 335 

Gladiator, 197, 355, 429 

God, ll, 25, 37, 41, 45, 65, 103, 111, 
121, 141, 151, 187, 191, 195, 199, 
205, 221, 241, 249, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 309, 313, 335, 337, 
355, 357, 367, 369, 405, 407, 4135 
as father, 255 kinship to, 63 ff., 99; 
law of, 187, 189. See also Another. 

Gods, 11, 25, 89, 91, 98, 97, 141, 345, 
97 


Good, the, 141, 143, 145, 149, 157, 
175, 187, 205, 213, 229, 239, 259, 
rte 281, 321, 363; the good man, 


Gab 
~ 
ot 


Good and excellent man, 91, 275, 289 

Governing principle or faculty, 107, 
139, 169, 351, 357, 435 

Governor of universe, 315 

Grain, heads of, 249 

Grain supply, 7 75 

Grammar, 7-9, 1387, 257, 2 

Gratilla, 257 

Gratitude, 37, 111, 113, 407 

Great King (of Persia), 399 

Greece, 399 

Creeks, 273, 427, 429 

Groaning, 127 

(tyara, 163, 253 

Gymnasium, 21, 329, 331 


Habit, 173, 349, 351, 353, 357 

Hades, Touse of, 251 

Hanging, 15, 17, 381, 411 

Tappiness, 29, 239 

Harmony with Nature, 31, 338, 35, 79, 
93, 95, 107, 145, 167; will in 
har mony with what happens, 307 

ILarvest, 249 

Ifector, 361, 429 

Ifecuba, 361 

Helen, 363, 415 

Tellanicus, 361, 363 

Hellebore, 319 

Hellenes, 183 

Uelmsman, 241 
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Helvidius Priscus, 19, 21 

Heracles, 47 f., 335, 355 

Heraclitus, 229 

Hesiod, 359 

Hippocrates, 63, 339 

Hippolytus, The, of Huripides, 187 

Homer, 11, 91 

Honourable, the, 399 

Horse, 25, 431 

Horse-race, 85 

Hymn of praise, 113 

Hypothetical arguments or syllo- 
gisms, 51ff., 161, 165, 169, 197, 
199, 201 


Ignorance, 425, 427 

Iliad, The, 181. 

Tlium, 399 

Impressions, external, 9, 137, 171, 
179, 181, 349 f., 355, 357, 361, 381, 
391° use of, 9, 11, 27, 99, 137, 1d, 
205, 213, 259, 261, 311, 369, 407, 
417, 419 

Incompatible, the, 83 

Inconsistency, 383 ff., 393 

Incontinence, 385 

Incubation, 327 

Indifference in things, 247 

Indifferent, things, 205, 271, 301, 363 

Injury, 281 

Inn, 155, 417, 419, 421 

Innate concept, 283, 285 

Insanity, 91 

Interest, a man’s. 

Interpreter, 117 

Introduction to Philosophy, 193 

Invincible athlete, the, 127, 129 

Involuntary, the, 385 

Irrational, the, 15 ff. ; 


See Self-interest. 


animals, 43, 67 


Jealousy, 385 

Jesus, saying of, 

Jews, 81, 143, 33 a Christians). 

Judge, 247 

Judgement, 131, 185, 187, 189, 217, 
317, 319, 321 f., 329, 333, 401, 403, 
405, 407 5 suspended judgement, 


12 
Jumping-weights, 31, 391 
Kings, 189 
Kinship with gods, 63 ff., 97 
Kore, 3 


Lacedaemonians, 15, 399 
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Lamp, 125, 127, 191, 349 

Lateranus, 13 

Laticlave, 199. See also Z'oga prae- 
terta; Led stripe. 

Lawgivers, 221, 237 

Law or laws of the gods, or God, 101 
187, 189, 191, 329; law of nature 
191 

Lawyer, 299 

Legislators, 379 

Liar, The, a work by Chrysippus, 346, 
347; asophism, 355, 389 

Life, 247 

Lion, 23,27, 269 

Listening, art or skill or practice in, 
42% 

Logie, need ch 51 M., 69 ff., 113, 115, 
117, 173, 

Love, "385, ‘SOL, 393 

Lycurgus, 379 


Macedonians, 399 

Madman, 187, 287, 317, 319 

Madness, 91, 321 

Magnanimity, 237 IT. 

Mammy, 331, 333, 335 

Man, 208, 245, 423; different from 
animals, 183, 261, 2607, 275; 
duties of, 275 [f.; portion of God, 


a, 261, 268; profession of, 207 (f, 
2733 social being, 119, 245, 275 ff. 


Mareian aqueduct, 330, 331 

Marriage, 79, 417 

Masks, 197, 199, 217 

Master, 2033 “The Master’? argu- 
ment, 353, 358, 368, 369, 3861, 368 

Materials, 243 

Measure, 115,377. Secalso Criterion 

Medea, 178, 179, 343 

Meletus, 191, 229 

Monelaus, : 399 


Milo, 25 

Modius, 115 

Moesia, 161. See Addenda. 

Money, 323. Seo also Denarius, and 


Drachnia, 

Moral, purpose, or choice, 33, 01, 119, 

131, 183, 186, t87, 189, 108, 

401, 213, 218, 217, 226, 239) 263° 
277, 281, 282, 301, 315, 321, 899, 
401, 407, "409, 411, 413, 415, 417 

Mother, duties of, 43 

Mouse (Mys), glave of Epicurus, 148, 


Mules, 243 
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Music, 7, 9, 201, 299, 307 

Naso, 307, 310 

Natural, the, 215 

Nature, (including man’s nature), 
79, 81, 93, 101, 141, 147, 163, 167, 
175, 191, "375; will of, 117, 119. 
See also H armony with Nature. 

Necklace, 403 

Nero, 13, 19,163; baths of, 331 

N ewman, Cardinal, 418 

Nicopolis, 70, 137, 163, 169, 253, 389 

Nike, 265 

Nose, running, how to treat it, 47, 325 

Nurse, 83, 331 


Obedience, 251 

Obstinacy, 315 ff, 

Odysseus, 91, 429 

Odyssey, T he, 181 

Oedipus, 35, 15 

Oedipus, The, oe Sophocles, 187 

Offences against society, 385 

Olympia, 45 47, 127,197 

Olympic games, 21, 151, 355 

Opinion, 87, 121, 123, 253, 271, 287 

Orator, 323 

Orestes, 375 

Own, one’s, 155, 157, 159, 219, 329 

Ox, 413 

Pacan, 253 

Paner atiasts, 355 

Panthoides, 361 

Pantry, 271 

Parents, 95, 97, 167 

Particular instances, 
of preconceptions, 

Patroclus, 87, 185 

Peace, 95 

Peace of mind, 239, 337 

Peevishness, 95 

Pelf, 279, 281 

Perception, L76 

Peripatetics, 367 

Peroration, 229 

Petrifaction of intellect, 39 

Pheidias, 2, 268, 307 

Philip, 305 

Philosopher and ytlosophers | 3, 21, 

23, 27, G3, 73, 75, 77, 85, | 12], 139; 

149, 165, 167, 189, 198, 213, 22 21) 
223, 267 I, 271, 273, 275, “ORT, 305. 
307, $09, 313, 315, 333, 337, 347, 
351, 377, 379, 387, 423, 431 


See Al pplication 


Philosophy, 107, 149, 169, 283, 309, 
9 


Phoenix, 429 

Phoeniz, The, 
Sophocles), 187 

Physical trainer, 151 

Physician, 63, 301, 313, 319, 839 

Physics, The, by Bpicur us, 411 

Piety, 377, 379 

Pity, 123, 179, 385 

Plato, 63, 179, 339, 341, 347, 355, dus 

Pleasure, 289 

Pluto, 381 

Polities, 151 

Polyneices, 397 

Poseidonius, 65 

Poultices, 391 

Practice, 221, 321 ff., 327, 329 

Praefectus annonae, 75 

Praetor, 221 

Praise, 32 23, 325. See also Applause. 

Praise, hymn of, 113 

Preconceptions, 143 ff., 173, 185, 283, 
285, 337, 339, 341 

Priam, 35, 361, 363 

Primary importance, being of, 261, 275 

Principal faculty, 141 

Pr inciples, philosophic, 389, 391 

Prison, 95, 187, 193, 253 

Procrustes, 335 

Profession, various kinds of, 267 

Profitable, the, 179 

Progress, 27 ff, 283 

Providence, 41 ‘fE., LOL, 109, 309 

Pyrrho, 171, 175 

Pythian priestess, 379 


Quibbles, 201 
Quiescent, The, 355 


of Euripides (of 


Rational, the, 15 ff., 433, 435; animal 
(= man), 43 

Reasoning, art of, 113 Mf. 

Reason, or the reasouing faculty, 9,2 
59. 07, 187 IL., 

Ree ommendation, ‘a3, , 233 

Red stripe in Loga practexta, 19, 21,155 

Refusal, 11, 3 

Religion, ovigin of, 379 

Renunelation, 155, 168, 329, 331, 343 

Responsibility for sclf, 73, 87, 119, 

180, L81, 183, 187, 303, 343 

Reticence, 195, 203 

Reviling, 165 ‘ 

Revolution of universe, 219 
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Rhetoric, 421 

Rhodes, 229 

Rohe, the long, of tragic actors, 197, 
9 


Romans, 81, 148, 399 

Rome, 13, 65, 71, 78, 75, 85, 87, 131, 
153, 163, 169, 197, 253, 295 

Rufus (Musonius Rufus), 13, 59, 73 

Rule of life, 165 

Runner, 33 


Salutation, 249 

Sanctity, 377, 379 

Sarpedon, 173 

Saturnalia, 159, 195 

Scholar, caught in adultery, 233 ff. 

School attendant, 83, 85 

School exercises, 75, 77, 169, 207, 221, 
223, 253, 283, 303, 307, 321, 327, 
331, 338, 345, 347, 387, 389 

School, frequenter of, 89 

Sciron, 335 

Scourging, 15, 17 

Scout, of philosophy, 153 

Second ficld of study, 341, 3.45 

Self-examination, 387 

Self-interest, 131, 133, 147, 175, 397, 
399, 401, 403 6 

Self-love, 133 

Self-respect, 281 

Senate, 15, 19, 21 

Senators, 163, 165 

Sense impressions, 179, 181, 185, 187 

Senses, evidence of, 177 

Serenity, 27 

Sheep, 151, 269, 425 

Shoemaker, 307 

Sick mind, 321 

Sirens, 419 

Slave and slavery, 67, 99, 131, 203, 
221, 227, 381, 385, 413 

Smith, 279 

Smoke in the house, 161, 163 

Snake, 163 

Social relations, 309 

Socrates, 28, 25, 35, 63 f., 71, 91, 95, 
L17, 181, 165, 171, 191, 195, 208, 
205, 217, 228, 227, 229, 237, 243, 
253, 291, 293, 305, 333, 355, 433 

Soldiers, 105, 109 

Son, duty of, 95, 277 

Sophisms, 171 

Sophocles, 187 

Sorrow, 333 

Soul, 108, 295, 297 
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Sparta, 379 

Speech, 409; art of speaking, 421 

Sponges, 85 

Standard, The, by Epicurus, 411 

Standard of judgement, 115, 185, 287, 
289, 303, 877. See also Criterton. 

Starving, 317, 411 

State, of men and of gods, 245; 
smallcopy of universal state, 245 

Steadfastness, 187 ff., 237, 239, 315 i 

Stoics, 201, 273, 291, 365, 367, 375 

Storks’ nests, 181, 183 

Strength of character, 39 

Stupidity, 285 

Style, 417, 419 

suicide, 15, 17, 67 £, 157, 163, 219, 
317, 3881, 411 

Sun, 103, 133 

Surgery, 165 

Susa, 333 

Swallows’ nests, 181 

Swine’s flesh, 143 

Syllogisms, 51 f., 61, 149, 195, 197 
199, 201, 225, 233, 247, 303, 345, 
389, 391, 419, 421 

Sympathy in Nature, 101, 103 

Symposium, The, of Xenophon, 295 

Syrians, 81,143, 273, 287 


Tax for manumission of slave, 221 

Teaching, skillin, 291, 293, 295 

Wechnique, instruction in, 307 

Theo, the name, 231 

Theopompus, 339 

Thermopylae, 379 

Thersites, 415 

Theseus, 835 

Thief, 125, 127, 191, 1338 

Things Possible, works by Chrysippus 
and by Antipater, 863 

Third fleld of study, d41, (47) 

Thrasea, 13 

Three campaigns, the, 310, 311 

Timidity, 385 

Tragedy, 35, 155, 187, 331 

Tragic actor, 107, 199, 208 

Tragic role, 165, 199 

Tranquillity, 219, 223, 226 

Lransitoriness of life, 241 

Traveller, 417, 419 

Cribuneship, 185 

Triptolemus, 35 

Trojans, 427 

Trojan shore, 363 

Troy, 183 
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Truth, 229 

Tumours, 79, 89 

Tyrant, 99, 127, 129 ff, 187, 221, 251; 
The thirty Tyrants, "305 


Uleers, 391 

Uneducated, the, 61 ff. 

Universe, 103, 315; revolution of, 219 
Unnatural lust, 279 


Vespasian, 19, 21 

Vice, 365 

Vine, 425 

Vinegar, : 291 

Virtue and Virtues, 29, 31, 2 
Vision, faculty of, 81, 97, 103, £07 
Voice-irainer, 33 

Voyage, 239 


Wars, 181 
Wasps, 230 
Weaver, 243 


Wheel (= rack), 251 

Wild beasts, 269, 279 

Will, 92, 95, 121, 147, 807 

Witness for God, 199; to arguments 
by acts, 201 

Wolf, a7 151, 237 

Wool, 2 

Woman ¢ common. property, 235, 237 

Wrestling school, 23 


Xcnophon, 117, 295, 347 


Zeno, 31, 117, 139, 141, 301 

Zephyrus, 11 

Zeus, 9, 13, 25, 49, 95, 99, 105, 131, 
133, 147, 157, 159, 173, 263, 267, 
343, 345, 369, 419, "429; Father of 
men and of gods, i383; Fruit-giver, 
133, 147; Rain- -bringer, 1338, 147; 
Saviour, ‘147; statue at Olympia, 
45, 263, 367 . 
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